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There are so many 
kinds of “Onyx”: 


Not just silk, but modish 
wool and sturdy lisle for 
country wear, softest cashmere 
baby sox, children’s stockings 
made for play, sox that men 
prefer out-doors or in and 
many other kinds of finest 
hose besides. 














Do you know how to make 
your silk hosiery look better, 
and last longer? Let us send 
you our free booklet ‘‘How to 
care for ‘Onyx’ SilkHosiery.”’ 












Emery & Beers Company, Inc. 


Department H 
Broadway at 24th St., New York 







“*Onyx’’ silk and lisle 
hose are made, not only 
with the ordinary square 
heel, but with the fa- 
sé . 
mous — Onyx Pointex’’ 
—a heel reenforcement 
fashioned to accentuate the grace of trim 
feminine ankles. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR is published monthly at 119 W. 40th St.. New York, by International Magazine Com- 
Harper's Bazar pany Yearly subscription price, $4.00. Entered as second class matter May 4th, 1901, at the post office at Vol. LVI 
November 1921 New York, N. ¥., under the act of March 3rd, 1879; entered on July Ist, 1918, at the post office at Atlanta hey 
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cA Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Streets, New York 






































Introduce the Gift Shop Indtotdual 


SPECIALIZING IN GIFTS THAT 
CAN NOT BE FORGOTTEN 


ECAUSE there is still a deep current of affection flowing 
B through the heart of the world, Franklin Simon & Co. 
have ransacked the world to secure the gifts to express it, 
selected them slowly that you may select them quickly, selected 
them surely that you may select from them safely. 


2— Dressing Table Set, copy of Newest French 
Idea, including Tray, Two Powder Jars, Fwo 
Toilet Bottles, and Pin Box of Rose, French Blue 
or Orchid Silk trimmed with Gold 

Lace and silk Rosebuds. Complete 29.50 


3—Reproduction of Antique Dutch Silver 
Plate Flower Basket, 15 inches 


high. 13.00 
4—Reproduction of Antique Dutch Silver 

PP Plate Candlestick, 12 inches high. 
Each 10.00 


THE GIFT SHOP INDIVIDUAL—S¢reet Floor 


5—Reproduction of Antique Dutch Sil- 
ver Plate Tea Caddy, 3/4 inches high. 4.00 


6—Sterling Silver Flower Vase, Colonial design 
with engraved wreath 12 inches 


high. 16.00 


7—Sterling Silver Flask, engine turned 
design on one side. Holds half pint. 34.00 


Same in one pint size. 42.00 
7a—Same in hammered design. Holds 

half pint. 38.00 Ge 
Same in one pint size. 46.00 7 
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The three-piece cape and frock 
costume shown above, de 
signed by 


Stein & Blaine 























had a significantly enthu 
Siastic reception at the recent 
fashion show. It is of soft 











tan Trelaine, bordered with 
a wide band of tan slynx fur. 








HE three-piece costume that the Parisienne and the smart American woman have agreed 

upon as filling a decidedly long-felt want in the daytime wardrobe is at its best when 
developed in Trelaine. As the three-piece costume is designed to play dual rdles, so is Trelaine. 
Its soft knit texture, with its surface of brushed wool, is absolutely correct and practical for 
trotteur wear, and charming enough for afternoon wear. 


The Rich-Sampliner Knitting Mills Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


In New York at 377 Broadway 
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Frocking 


the 


=e Littlest Girl 












Here is something new in frocks 
for every occasion in a very young 
lady's brief day. Indeed, no 
small Parisienne is more chic 
than the American small person 
B. Crepe de chine makes the very nicest sort who wears these dresses. 
of party frock—particularly when the skirt ends 
in three picoted ruffles. (Left, above.) Tiny 
bunches of flowers nestle in the gathers on 
either side of the front. In pink only. $14.74 


A. Any little girl might well be 
proud of this scalloped dress of 
bright red French serge (left)— 
and mothers will appreciate its 
warmth. Bindings of black silk 
braid outline the irregular hem, 
cuffs and collar. The sashes end 
proudly in soft wool balls. 
$11.74 


C. For dancing school—or parties—a_ ruffly 
taffeta model is very smart, indeed. (Right, 
above.) A butterfly sash and flowers scattered 
here and there add to its charm. In pink, blue 
or maize. $11.74 





D. One is never too young to appreciate a 
tailored dress. This one of velvet and 
taffeta displays the added charm of crisp 
taffeta panties. (Right.) The detachable 
collar of white crepe de chine is edged with 
a frill. In blue, brown or black. $14.74 


E. Very fine sateen and quaint hand em- 
broidery can make a small maiden look 
unbelievably alluring when they are com- 
bined in a Panty Dress. The model at the 
left proves it. The embroidery outlines 
the neck, sleeves, hem and panty cuffs. In 
black with rose or Copenhagen embroid- 
ery, or in brown with maize. 

$5.94 


Sizes 2 to 6 years. 


RBH. & Co 


HERALD SQUARE ¢¥e. NEW YORK 
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The Incomparable 


Sb unique beauty of “KREPE KNIT” has 
captivated the style world. The distinctive 
surface of this knitted silk fabric, unlike anything 
hitherto conceived, has won it the enthusiastic 
approval of the foremost designers of women’s 
apparel, stars of the stage and screen, and women 
of fashion everywhere. 

Only a fabric of real merit and genuine novelty 
and character could have achieved so marked a 
success in so short a time. 

“KREPE KNIT” in the season’s newest 
shades is on sale at the silk departments of all the 
best stores. The name is stamped on every yard 


Banner 


MARJORIE RAMBEAL bi 4 | Silk Knitting Mills Inc, 


1¢ of the season's eee ‘B 404 FOURTH AVE: NEW YORK 
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Lord & Taylor 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 










































































TURNING TOMBOY FOR THE SEASON 


BEForE returning to the serious winter 
business of being de rigeur we suggest fill- 
ing a kit with a predominance of knitted 
things and checking it to Hunting Lodge. 
We admit being biased by our latest 
English importations of knitted suits, capes, 
sweaters, scarves and tams— picturesque 
prototypes of those worn by English women, 


Sports Apparel 
Department 
Third Flor 
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GuimPsiNG the countryside and 
sniffing the frost is fashionably 
done over a fringed scarf attach- 
ed to a mohair sweater $16.50 





NCo country lodge wardrobe 
overlooks a brushed wool alpaca 
sweater with striped border 


$13-75 


SWEATERS of alpaca with striped 
tuxedo collar of brushed wool dot 
falls favorite playgrounds $22.50 





THE minute October's sun turns 
its back, one needs to snuggle in 
a brushed wool scarf ($7-95) 
and tam ($2.95, eft). 


THIRD FLOOR 
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4, Su, ANY gathering of fashion, Princess Pat Dresses will be 
marked for their exquisite distinction of style and choice 
materials. Read carefully the descriptions below. Note, if you 
will, the uncommon beauty and character of these dresses. 
Then look for the name of your local store and ask to see them. 


These six models, interpreting the season’s choicest mode 
through the uneven skirt, the extravagant flowing slit sleeves, 
and the graceful silhouette, have been pronounced by leading 
Parisian authorities as incomparable. 
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1103—Soft Crepe Back Satin fashions this 
charming dress. Its simplicity is relieved only 
by the wide graceful cuffs of matching georg- 
ette, handsomely embroidered in tiny beads. 
Bead embroidery is also carried out on the 
ends of the sash which fastens at the side. 
Colors: black, navy, and brown. 

Sizes 14to 44 ° 












1101—Long strands of heavy silk chenille 
form the front panel of this handsome Canton 
Crepe dress, and are also fashioned into the 
tassels which finish the cuffs and the narrow 





1102—A handsome Canton Crepe gown which 
boasts a wealth of new features: the youthful 
square neckline; the lovely flowing sleeves 






sash girdle. Colors: black, navy, and brown. 1705—Satin Crepe is used for this graceful with their smart inner cuffs of crimson silk: 
Sizes 14 to $4 dress, cleverly trimmed with inset bands and and the four loose panels, two in front and 

panels of the same material used on the re- two in back, beautifully embroidered in black 
verse crepe side. The wide sleeves are tightly silk with just a touch of crimson. Colors: 
cuffed at the wrists, and there are four rows black, navy, and brown. ; 
of little silk tassels swinging jauntily at each Sizes 14 to 44 
side of the skirt. Colors: black, navy, and 
brown. Sizes 14 to 44 
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style and moderate price. 











present to the smartly dressed women of America that 
hitherto unobtainable combination of highly exclusive oa 


Now on Sale in the Following Selected Stores 


Allegheny City, Pa. Boges & Suht Fort Worth, Texas Gans Co. Paris, 111. 
Allentown, Pa, F. Heinz Co. Frederick, Okla. Perkins Timberlake Co. Paris, Texas 
Alma, Michigan D. W. Robinson Fresno, Cal. E. Gottschalk & Co. Pensacola, Fla. 
Altoona, Pa. Wm. F. Gable Co. Grafton, West Va. Jeltitt Peoria, Il. 


«Anderson, Indiana 
athens, Tenn. 
Athens, Texas 
<AUanta, Georgia 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Augusta, Ga. 





45. Goldberg & Sons. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Greensburg, Pa. 
Greenville, 8. C. 
Greenville, Texas 
Greenwood, Miss. 





Friedman Springs D.G.Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Maison Joline 
A. E. Troutm 
Meyers Arnold Co. 
Perkins Bros. Co. 
F. Goodman D. G. Co. 





Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Pittsburgh, Kansas 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Austin, Texas E. M. Scarborough Sons Hagerstown, 4. Leiter Bres. Port Arthur, Texas 
Bakersfieki, Cal. Redlick Merc. Co. Harrisburg, Pa. Leiter Bres. Port Huron, Mich. 
Baltimore, Md. Joel Gutman & Co. Hartford, Conn. G. Fox & Co. Portland, Oregon 
Beaver Falls, Pa. B. Berkm: Hattiesburg, Miss. The Davidson Co. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Belton, Texas Cochran, Providence, R. I. 





Helena, Ark. 


Ware & Solomon 


Billings, Montana Hart Albin Co. Mousten, Teneo Harris Hahle Co. Pulaski, Va. 
Binghamton, N.Y. Sisson Bros. & Weldon Ce. icon NY. K. V. Clark Quannah, Texas 
Birmingham, Ala. Burger D. G. Co. a Quincy, In. : 
P T 

Bluefield, West Va. Quality Shop ets Pe pecaly cn ariigy Raleigh, N. C. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Wm. Block & Co. 2 
Toise, Idaho Falk Merc. Co. Porkins Timber! c Richmond, Va. 
Tonham, Texas R. A. Risser & Co. Jacksboro, Texas rechten — ee Rockford, 1. 
Boston, Mass. R. H. White & Co. Jackson, Miss. Cowalee oie St. Joseph, Mo. 
Towle, Texas Perkins Timberlake Co. Jecksonville, Ti. rib — sg St. Louis, Mo. 
Breckenridge, Texas The Strand Shop Johnson City, Tenn. asceng “ St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Bridgeport, Conn. Women’s Smart Shop Johnstown, Pa. Schwartz Bros. San Angelo, Texas 
Bristol, Tenn. The H. P. King Co. Kane, Pa. Leonardson Co. San Antonio, Texas 
Brookhaven, Miss. John McGrath & Sons Kansas City, Mo. Berkson Bros. San Diego, Cal. 





Kaufman, Texas 





Brooklyn, N.Y. Fredk. Loeser & Co. San Francisco, Cal. 
Brownwood, Texas Roussel- Robertson Co. Keokuk, Iowa Sullivan & Auwerda San Jose, Cal. 
Burlington, Vt E. E. Clarkson Co. Kingsport, Tenn. Kingsport Stores Scranton, Pa. 
Butler, Pa. Altred M. Reiber Bro. Kingston, N. Y. Kingston Up To Date Sedalia, Mo. 
Canton, Til. Scripps Greer Co. Kingsville, Texas 4. B. Ragiand Merc. Co. Seymour, Ind. 
Canton, O. Theo. Morris Co. Inc. Lake Charlies, La. 4. 3. Utitz Co. Sherman, Texas 
Casper, Wyo. M. 3. Frantz Lancaster, Pa. Donnelly's Shreveport, La 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Schwartz Bros. Latrobe, Pa. S. P. Reed Co. Sioux City, Iowa 
Chicago, Il Marshall Field & Co. Lexington, Ky. Sioux Falls, 8. D. 


Childress, Texas 


Perkins Watkins Co. 


Little Rock, Ark. 





So. Bend, Ind. 





Cincinnati, 0. H. & S. Pogue Longview, Texas So. Boston, Va. 
Clarkesville, Okla. Whiteman-Simpson Los Angeles, Cal. Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Clarkesville, Texas 0. L. Doak Louisville, Ky. Besten & Langen Springfield, Mass. 
Clearfield, Pa. A. W. Leonardson Co. Lynchburg, Va C. M. Guggenheimer inc. Springfield, O. 
Cleveland, Ohio The May Co. Macon, Ga. W. A. Doody Stockton, Cal. 
Clinton, Tenn. Lewallen Miller Co. Madison, Wis Simpson Garment Co. St. Paul, Minn 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Wilbur Cl. & St. Co. Malone, N. ¥ Katherine E. Caldwell Sulphur Springs, 
Columbia, Miss. W. C. Beard inc. Manhattan, Kansas Cole Bros. D. G. Co. 

Columbus, Ohio Bradford Husch Co. Marion, Ind Strauss D. G. Co. Syracuse, N. Y 


Connellsville, Pa. Wright Metzler Co. Marlin, Texas Gardere & Holloway Tacoma, Wash 


Covington, Ky. John R. Coppin Co. Marshall, Texas Perkins Bros. Co. Tampa, Fla 
Cumberland, Md. Rosenbaum Bros. Mason City, Ia Louis Kiltjan Co, Taylor, Texas 
Dallas, Texas Titche Goettinger McKeesport, Pa J. D. O'Neil Co. Topeka, Kansas 





Danbury, Conn. 
Danville, Ky. 
Decatur, Texas 
Denison, Texas 
Denton, Texas 
Denver, Colo 

Des Moines, lowa 


McLean Bros. 

A. B. Robertson 
Perkins Timberlake Co. 
Perkins Bros. Co. 

The Willl Store 
The Neusteter Co. 

J. Mandeibaum & Sons 
Newe Endicott Co. 











McKinney, Texas 
Meadville, Pa. 
Miami, Fla 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Missoula, Mont. 
Monroe, La. 
Newark, N. J. 





The 


L. S. Plaut & Co. 





Palace 


Travers City, Mich. 
Troy. N. Y. 

Tulsa, Okla. 

Tyler, Texas 
Uniontown, Pa. 





. Mayer & Schmitt 


Detroit, Mich New Bedford, Mass. Cherry & Co. Vernon, Texas 

Du Bols, Pa Leonardson Co. New Haven, Conn. Doherty Co. Vicksburg, Miss. 

Duluth, Minn Bruen’s Apparel Shop New Orleans, La Warren, Pa. 

mais, Sate yg es i New York Clty Washington, D. C. 
Scat: Gus ‘ Wausau, Wis. 

Electra, Texas Perkins Timberiake Co. Oakland, Cal Taft & Pennoyer Co. Waxahachie, Texas 


El Paso, Texas Popular D. G. Co. 
¥rie, Pa Chas. 0. Johnson & Son 
Fairmont, West Va. J. M. Hartley & Sons Co. 


Wellington, Kan 
Wichita, Kansas 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Kerr D. G. Co. 
Okmulgee, Okla. Stewart Luckey Co. 


Fayetteville, N.C. 
Florence, Ala 


Capito! Dept. Store 
Douglas Shoe & Clothing Co 


Omaha, Nebraska 
Oneonta, N.Y. 





. Wichita Falls, Texas 
Wilkesbarre, Pa 


Fort Scott, Kansas Cc. A. Katzuns Ontario, Ore. Boyer Bros. Williamsport, Pa. 
Fort Smith, Ark Boston Store D. G. Co. Oshkosh, Wis. Frank Stein & Co. Winona, Minn. 
Port Wayne, Ind. Ww. R. Holden Owensboro, Ky S. W. Anderson Co. Zanesville, O. 


In New York City by Franklin Simon & Co. 
In Brooklyn, N. Y., by Fredk. Loeser & Co. 


If your town is not shown here, please write and we will 


see that you are promptly supplied 


PRINCESS PAT DRESSMAKERS 


155-157 Madison Ave., New York City 





_ 


Jones D. G. Co. 
Perkins Bros. Co. 
Alex Friedman 
Block & Kuht 
Bonwit Teller & Co. 
The French Shop 
Schober & Martin D. G. Co. 
Fa D. G. & Shoe Co. 

. 
England Bros. 

A. Goldburs 

Rosenthal Winkelman Co. 
Meier & Frank 

Luckey Platt Co. 

Cherry & Webb 

Mark C. Bane 

Perkins Watkins Co. 
Reib’s 

Taylor Furnishing Co. 
Kaufman & Co. 

H. L. Wortham Co. 
Block Bros. Clothing Co. 
T. W. Garland 

Taber & Taber. 

Cox, Rushing, Greer Co. 
Joske Bros. 

Holzwasser Ine. 
O'Connor, Moffatt & Co. 
Stull & Sonnioksen 
Herzog's Dress Shop 

C. W. Flower D. G. Co. 
Gold Mine D. G. Co. 
Marks 

The Regent Store 
Davidson Bros. Co. 

The Hagen Co. 









J. W. Milliken tne. 
Sherer’s 
Vandever D. G. Co, 


Wright-Metzler Co. 
Doyle & Knower Co. 
Varnedoe & Co. 
Perkins Timberiake Co. 
The Style Shop 
Leonardson Garrison Co. 
M. Brooks & Co. 

M. M. Secor 

Cheeves Bros. Co. 

The Fashion 
Cohen-Hinkel 

Perkins Timberiake Co. 
Herzog's Dress Shop 
Bush & Bull 

H. Choate & Co. 

H. H. Sturtevant & Co. 

















1104—In this dress of Crepe Back Satin the 
smart uneven skirt line is carried out by the 
long pleated side panels. Equally smart are 





a * — 1100—An_ attractive French frock of heavy the novel long tassels of silk chenille with flat 
Canton Crepe, featuring the handkerchief tops of metallic silver decorating the skirt 
drape at the side, the new wide sleeves, and and the collar. The new slashed bishop 
rows and rows of silk fagoting, each terminat- sleeves are trimmed with tiny silver buttons. 
ing in little silk tassels. Colors: black, navy, 





Pais AT RES 





and brown. 





NEW YORK 


Sizes 14 to 44 


Colors: black, navy, and brown. 
Sizes 14 to 44 
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cAnd now, to new subscribers, this offer extraordinary — 


8 months of Harper’s Bazar for $2.00 





This is exactly half what these. eight copies 


will cost you if you buy them at your news-stand 








This will bring you all 
of “The Rustle of Silk” 


Surely you are reading this most fascinating 
of novels by Cosmo Hamilton—perhaps the 
most fascinating novel Harper’s Bazar has 
ever published. 

The romantic story of a London shopkeep- 
er’s daughter striving for the love of one of 
England’s greatest men. 

And with a determination that admits no 
obstacle, Lola Breezy, great-great-grand- 
daughter of a famous courtesan, plans to 
meet this man she adores, plans to win his 
love, plans to offer him herself as “‘the 
rustle of silk,” secret and shimmering, 
which gives enchantment to a man’s life. 


It will bring you 
the magic of the South Seas 


The early, dawn-of-civilization magic found 
in that strange and true autobiography, 
“Van Zanten’s Happy Days”—and Comp- 
ton Mackenzie’s novel—and stories from 
England’s most gifted writers — Robert 
Hichens, Arnold Bennett, G. K. Chesterton 
—many others. 














It will bring you 


An illustration for “The Rustle of Silk.’’ Lola has deliberately become personal maid 
to Lady Feo—for Lady Feo is the wife of the man Lola loves. “‘They little knew 
how closely she studied them in turn—their manners, their accents, their tricks of 
phrase—and for what purpose she was undergoing this apprenticeship.” 


the very breath of Paris 


Paris and its boulevards and its smart danc- 


ing places and its incomparable establish- If you act at once your subscription will start with the 
ments where Fashion reigns supreme. The ° 
December Bazar—the Christmas Number 


newest models of the greatest couturiers will 
be shown in every issue. And the most fa- 
mous of French artists will draw for you— 
Drian, Erté, Soulié — all the men whose 
work is the last word in Art. 


We have the word of our editor for it, that this will be the most beautiful issue 
of the Bazar ever published, that its edition is limited and that it brings you 
these features: 





a nen os aco dy hole 





™~\ Fashions And as for Christmas 
\ This coupon brings you Fashions from Paris and New York Christmas is made for children and 
fi for the height of the Social season— sith this i in mind the Bazar h 
\ neig n with this idea i d the Bazar has 
\ eight months of emphasis is —— pe a devoted much of its attention this 
’ gowns, wraps for the theatre and the Christmas to children’s things—gifts 
HARPER’S ™~ Harper’s Bazar opera—everything that is worn for for children—quaintly dressed dolls 
BAZAR \ for only evening parties and dances. for children—many, many things. 


119 


West 40th Street 
New York City hi $2.00 


Countess Gizycka 


The career of the Countess Gizycka 


Also for Children 


Ay. is in itself a romance. Her grand- One of those delightful fairy stories 
I am going to take ad- father, her father, her brother were, by Mrs. Francisco Bianco—mother 
vantage of your special offer. ™, in turn, editor of the Chicago of the child-artist, Pamela Bianco. 
Send me Harper’s Bazar for “\ Tribune. Be sure to read Countess You remember the charming “Vel- 
eight months. Check (or bills) ~~ Gizycka’s first contribution to the veteen Rabbit” and the equally 
for $2.00 is enclosed. ™~ Bazar—a story entitled “Polonaise.” charming, “Magic Candlestick.” 
‘“ 
i Of course, it is difficult, so far in advance, to tell you all that these eight months of 
NR te Ns Sea a sn al ioe a eh Cen ak 4: % Harper’s Bazar will bring you for that very small sum of $2.00. We realize 
\__ that we have only given you the sketchiest idea of all they will really contain. 
Address ‘N You must know for yourself. And to do that—just fill in and mail us 


CHESS HCH SSH THEE SHESHHSEHOH EEE EES ESO SEE HSESes see \\ the coupon. Won’t you do it ? 
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Jnternationally “famous 


Y . eiucrd . 
Monte Carlo—the privileged corner of the famous Riviera—-gathers together celebrities, leaders 
fe) meovelaame-lele me tiotlevemugerom er hamel(eh.aialcmaulollicclsMus(olamelcosMremes(h. vedio merleialelc lta mrcil < 


ALLINSON' 


Silks de Luxe 


always exclusive in weave and color: harmony, incomparable in quality. 
For the Fall and Winter the silk celebrities are: 
DRAPPELLA ROSHANARA CREPI 
PLAIN AND PRINTED PUSSY WILLOW 
PLAIN AND PRINTED PUSSY WILLOW SATIN 
PUSSY WILLOW SATIN CREPE CHAR-MING CREPE SATIN 
INDESTRUCTIBLE CHIFFON . VOILE CHINCHILLA SATIN 
MOLLY O CREPE DOVE DOWN 


, — 
On sale in the principal cities of the world—by the yard at the best silk department: 


; i 
in garments at the better garment departments and class shops 


H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Inc. NEW YORK 
M of ee 4 ) vy ” 
The National C )ilks of [nternational Fame 


5 : 
Cost re little more. worth re Sreat deal more. 


eth no ER INT ON nase. tress beheie! 
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Oorang Airedales are loyal pals for 
man, woman and child; faithful 
watchdogs for automobile, camp, 
home and estate; ideal dogs for 
farm and ranch; careful drivers of 
cattle and sheep; excellent ratters, 
water-dogs, retrievers and hunters. 
Choice Stock for sale. Also Fox- 
Hounds. Coon-Hounds, and Big 
Game-Hounds. Delivery and satis- 
faction guaranteed. escriptive 
booklet mailed for ten cents. 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the World 
Dept. P, LA RUE, OHIO 








i" NORTH 
SIDE 
KENNELS 


(REG.) 


My rec- 


ord proves 
that I have the best Boston Ter- 
riers in the West. Splendid pup- 
pies for sale at all times. Six beau- 
tiful dogs including two cham- 
pions offered at stud. Address 


Thorpe’s North Side Kennels (Reg.) 
3417 N. 9th St., St. Louis, Missouri 

















Boston Terriers, Japanese 
Spaniels, Pekes, Poms, 
Fox Terriers, Collies, 
Airedales. 


In fact all breeds 
atreasonable prices 
Correspondence a 
pleasure. Mrs. G. 
. Brown, Box ft, 
Langhorne, Bucks 
County, Penna. 
(No connection with 
any other Brown.) 





BOSTON TERRIERS 


and Broadway, on Kingsbridge Ave., New 
York. Televhone, Kingsbridge 3620. 

























HOME OF CHAMPIONS 
PERCY ROBERTS § &everly 
Kennels 
Noroton Heights, Noroton, Conn. 
Specialist in conditioning and handling ex- 
hibition terriers High class show specimens 
of every breed for sale Buy from an expert. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
| Telephone Stamford 3395 
| Western Union Office, Stamford 
Railroad Station, Noroton 











SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 
a, | The smartest, handsomest and 
i! cutest dogs on earth. Just 
the thing for children, play 
ful, harmless as a kitten and 
very affectionate. Always full 
jof “Pep.” My puppies are 
raised on a Kansas farm 
if ull of vigor, picture of 
} health Send 5c in stamps 
for illustrated catalog. Terms 
liberal. Will ship on approval 
3 responsible parties. Guar- 
ntee safe delivery anywhere. 


E BROCKWAY KENNELS Baldwin, Kansas 












































What sort of dog 
shall 1 get for your 


Don’t tell me that you haven’t verhaps, what qualities you're 
decided to have the real com- Celine for — whether you 
panionship of a good dog this want a watch-dog or a pet or 
winter. a companion for long walks 
And I'll select one for you of | this winter or just a generally 
which you'll be proud—a dog good all-around dog. 

that you can exhibit to your 

friends—a dog with a pedi- Somewhere, there’s exactly 
gree—but, above everything, the dog you do want and he’s 
a dog that will be devoted to waiting to make you the 
you. center of his universe. Ju 
That’s been my business for drop me a line and I'll ‘find 
years, you know — selecting that dog for you. 

ge dogs for the readers of 
larper’s Bazar. Address me c/o Harper’s 
gust tell me which breed or Bazar, 119 West 40th Street, 
reeds you prefer—tell me, New York City. 


irene F Aree 



























(Exclusively) 


ROM prize winning, registered 
} stock. Best of breeding. Males, 

$75.00; Females, $50.00. Satisfac- 

tion guaranteed. Correspondence a 
| pleasure. Address: 


KINRYO KENNELS, 
6075 Oakwood Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio | 











BELGIAN POLICE 
a DOGS 


(Groenendaeles) 


OST beauti- 

ful and in- 

telligent of 
all breeds. Grand 
lot of puppies ready 
i ® to ship, all ages. 








H. Persson Groenendaeles 
Kennels, 100 Willow Avenue, 
Rosebank, Staten Island 


vonevensvuenenaneneanconcesencauenesannsnaneneaennay v0 








KILLS FLEAS 


Sergeant’s Skip Flea Soap positively kills 
fleas, lice, etc. Won't irritate skin or eyes 
nor mat hair but leaves it clean, soft and 
fluffy. 25c cake lasts long time. At dealers 


or from us. A_ Medicine 


' o 6 E for Every 


Dog Ailment 

DOG BOOK ™ 
Polk Miller's famous Herge ants >) 
Book, 64 pages DOG MEDICINES 


a care, feeding and 
traini ning, als Pedi- 
gree blank, pt 
chart and Sen. Vest’s 
celebrated ‘ ; Tribute 
to a Dog.”” Write 
today for free copy. 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO. 










Standard 
40 Years 


Dept. 31! 
Governor St., 


Richmond, Va. 



















DOGS! BIRDS! GOLDFISH ! 


V E always have a wonderful collection 
of the above for sale. Moderate prices 
and satisfaction guaranteed is our motto. 
Write at once. 6TH AVE. D AND 
DOG EXCHANGE, 6! W. 27th St., Cor. 
6th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Phone Watkins 8563 














I bred by me won highest 
honors at the _ world’s 
greatest show, New York, 
1921. I have quality pup- | 
pies of the best breeding 

; for sale at all times. Rea- 
sonable prices. Dogs also 
boarded. For further par- 
ticulars address Mrs. M. 

: C. McGLONE, 23lst St. 








The Largest Bull Dog ,; 
Kennels in the World. 





Boston Terriers 


A few choice specimens, both 
sexes, for sale, by the celebrated 
FASCINATION 





This photo shows a well 
merited result of a most 
excellent blending of the A. K. C. 107292 
blood of our most typi- Finest head and expression of 
cal winners. any dog in the country. Prices 
We have some puppies $30.00 up. 
now. Males $50.00 up. Send stamp for illustrated 
Females $35.00 up. circular. 
FERN LEA KENNELS mASSASOIT KENNEL 

ox Box 195 Springfield, Mass. 
Bayville, L. 1., N. Y. 














BOSTON TERRIERS 


EXCLUSIVELY | 


boarded on 56 acre farm. 








Phone Winter Hill 45. 


Mrs. Emma G. Hunter 
1660 N. Robinson St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Belmont 3440 J. 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


. Pet Stock and Small Puppies of the 

best breeding always on hand at sensible prices. I 
Ye bred and own Champion Bestyette. Tell 
us what you want and we will try to please 
Our Guarantee—Satisfaction or Money 


MRS. STORER & MRS. GANAHL 
26 Fellsway West, Somerville, Mass. 


DEAL dog for motor car and home. 
No better pal to be had. 


Dogs 





ENGLISH BULL TERRIERS 


Affectionate, even-tempered, perfect compan- 
ions for children. Puppies bred in the purple 
from famous Bloomsbury strain. Sire Inter- 
national Ch. Allfire Alive. Dam _ imported 
Wideawake Seafoam is by English Ch, Oaks- 
ford Gladiator ex Southboro Seafoam. 


THOMAS L. MORRIS 
319 Coltart Sq., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


And How to Feed 
Mailed Free to a address 
America’s by the Autho 
H. CLAY CLOVER -. Ine. 


Dog Remedies | 118 West 31st St., New York 























All ages and colors 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Safely shipped anywhere. | Send for photographs and description. 


MR 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, New York 
Tel. Vanderbilt 1236 


PEKINGESE 


LARGEST KENNEL IN AMERICA 
Chiefly “Sleeve Dogs” and puppies Champion Bred 
SOME AS LOW AS $25 


S. H. A. BAXTER 
GREAT NECK, L. 1. 
Tel. Great Neck 418 






" Specimen puppy 








THOROUGHBRED 
WHITE COLLIES 
The Most Beautiful 

Dogs in the World 
A Guardian for the 
Home, Playmate for 
the Children, Com- 
panion for the House- 
hold, and an Ideal 
| 8h Shepherd. Pairs Not 


| “SHOMONT KENNELS 
Box 457 Monticello, lowa 
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Every Kennel in Harper’s Bazar Is R Recommended 


PALMERSTON KENNELS | Y Gain = | 3 
RED IRISH SETTERS EXCLUSIVELY AMERICAN and IMPORTED 


AT STUD: CHAMPION TYRONE LARRY 

#3 993) A.K.C. 278171. Sire, Ch jon 

cab ge sete en SHEPHERD DOGS 
2 ju 0] neh 

Dark red. , Bire of ‘high-class puppies for be (POLICE DOGS) 


VOLUNTEER PAT 
A.K.C. 269887. Sire imported Champion Volun- 








.] 
| 
















teer; dam, Watland’s Mavourneen. Dark red. | 

A high-class field dog in every respect. Fee $25. PUPPIES | 4 : - ee 
Puppies occasionally for Sale usually on He k 7 

Kennels at Spring Veltey. 1 Rockland Co., N. Y. hand io 3] 


Or. 4. D. De Mende. 48 E. f9th St.. NEW YORK 


AIREDALE TERRIERS 
Champion Soudan Swiveller 


BAINBRIDGE KENNELS 
Queens Boulevard and Jefferson St., 
Jamaica, L. 1., N. Y. 


Offer their Famous Champion Red and other 


| prize winning Chows at the Stud, 
grown stock for | Puppies from Celebrated Champions For Sale. 
1 SHIP ON APPROVAL 4 Inspection of kennels invited. (15 minutes by 
| Motor from New York—Queensborough Bridge). 
mea ghe Clark St, “¢ Address all communications 
Westfield 





Manager: PERCY C. STODDART 


Phone 424M Westdcla | "Phone, 2761 Jamaica 



































A ED é " ) | a oy + eo pam 
RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS — ‘ z R. S. WALSH, Proprietor 
A. K. C. Registered nye wetoune. JOSELLE’S DOLF VON DUSTERNBROOK, P. H. | 
puppies and grown stock for sale l Grand Champion Germany, 1919, Grand Champion Austria, 1920. 
ranch raised and healthy. Best of breed- » Pp > 
ing. Most of my puppies ‘are sired by The Only Shepherd of This Title Known to Leave Germany | [WHITWORTH | 
~Orlot of Relova , by a Orloff, | Also winning highest honors over 167 Shepherd Dogs at the West- PEKINGESE |} 
eat ee eee ee minster Kennel Club Show, New York, February, 1921. —— Speci. 
GEO. E. HINEMAN | the best you will be | 
Dighton Kansas | JOSELLE KENNELS ELKINS PARK, PA. | |] itiersteo ong. ooa | 
P. A. B. Widener, Owner—Address all communications to | | Matrons; nothing un- 
Lewis S. Worden, Manager | ds $50.00, - 
WILDROID KENNELS | [— ne 3 Gok Miles Ae 
“ Ph 204, 
eA. Summit, 5. Mi Lo San Kee 
tal style of Pekes. 














Splendid puppies and 

prize winning grown 

dogs at sensible prices. 

Address: MRS. ANNIE 
A. CAMPB 








WHITE SCOTCH COLLIES 
HE baby’s fearless guardian, the son’s tireless REXDEN-BELCARZA 


playmate, the daughter’s watchful protector, the 
father’s constant aid and mother’s comfort. A real KENNELS 
member of the family, either in city or country, | r 2 
hardy, healthy, pedigreed stock. Beautiful, graceful, POLICE DOGS of the highest quality 
strong, brave, loyal, intelligent. Beautiful ornaments Five imported dogs at stud. 
for lawn or auto. Will herd cattle, horses, sheep, | . 
goats, pigs Ay ge se | makers, as a pair = Puppies from $100.00 up. 
raise over $300. worth of puppies a year. Ve , 
can furnish unrelated pairs. Will ship anywhere on 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
earth. Write to the home of the White Collie sta- Telephone Rector 2867 





Binghamton, New York 














FOR SALE 


RISH Setters, Airedale Terriers, Bull 




















Terriers, Irish Terriers. In fact qual- |] | [| ting for what purpose you want a dog 
ity dogs of every breed. Puppies are my | ISLAND WHITE COLLIE KENNELS DEPT. H.B., OSHKOSH, WIS. 
specialty. Write me to-day. 














Cc. H. DAVIS | : _ — 


Columbiaville cy Ae my New York Boston Terriers 
UA Ri DOLL KENNELS SHEPHERD DOGS J Pesutituny marker Puppies 


for sale at all times. Some 


»g ., as low as $35.00. Satisfac- 
HAS, 8 _stln the emalicet (Police Dogs) Ry ER Fg = 


Ptah altaya’ Yok. | | Puppies forsale. Best registered stock. eSettes a Sea 























pc a Stee pe Sencenes for Sale 
Imported and prize- 
winning stock, also 
Puppies of all ages 





Poodles, Maltese and York- | ised 
a ry sioes from wea Terriers “Pupples ‘and | on farm. Prices reasonable. monaat a oie. 
35.00 to $300.00. At Grown Dogs a out o PO nd ° * 
stud Japanese Span- Champion Stock. | | 33 West ue. FM DAVEN = York ect Ave., Ingram,  Pitts- 
icle Mikado, Kobi! MRS. HARRY S. PEASTER, Prop. | : 7 eee 
and Ping-Pong; Pom- | ° . ° P- Member Shepherd Dog Club of America ton 760. 


er Pan, | 2253 S. Croskey St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
ee 5.00. 
Mrs. A. M. Chadurjian 


26 Clarkson Ave. 
radu kim. |! SHEPHERD DOGS || PEKINGESE 

el., 6691 a : EXCLUSIVELY 
— (Police Dogs) | HE best quality. 
“MERIDALE” — PEKINGESE ||| SOME splendid puppies ready for im- || | :ated against distemper, 


| mediate shipment. Typical speci- 





|| SICK DOGS 


A BOOK on the treatment and the 
Care of Dogs (Especially Pets ) mailed 
free. Address: Humphreys’ Veterinary 









































distinctly show their good breeding. Pup- mens $50.00 up. Twelve generations of | | Sunnidale Kennels Remedies, 156 William St., New York 
Prioes, « Chotce ‘of’ Rata bulsauite, and pedigree. Blue ribbon stock, DURHAM ||| | _ Reslstered. ’ , 
parti -colors. ‘Meridate”* J Ch home of KENNELS, Box 378, Metuchen, N. J. Miss M.LEIPSIGER — — 
owata Sam-Son eridale. (At | 
Stud, Fee $50.) Burlington lowa PEKINGESE 
MERIDALE KENNELS = > elaine lita: PUPPIES 


(Mrs.F. C. McAllister), Great Neck, L. 1., 




















Bred from 
B 8 Teleph G Neck ~! ’ 

Ox elephone Great Neck 381 EARNSC LIFF FARMS | ~ —, pest 
ern a BERLIN, MASS. THE LEADING DOG EXPERT strains. “Pup- 
SUNNYBRAE | WPA ERNGIE OWNER, JW BURRELL. NCR OF THE MIDDLE WEST ‘Meirah Pekan: 

COLLIE KENNELS | CO UES : ag ym | ne 4 dogs of all eee 

matured stock of the worlds | SIRES, MATRONS. PUPPIES. || quoting prices ‘on ‘eal thoroughbreds. Pees 196 W. 

best breeding. Our Kennels Address communications to Englewood 


20 win. motor 
ride fromN.Y. 





are full of the Parbold, | 
Seedley and Southport 
Strains. For 35c will send 
my booklet on training the | 


| 
this geen season at the est shows | 
VISITORS WELCOME | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Wehave won over 100 _ prizes 


JAMES H. SULLIVAN 
Van Dyke Kennels—Lock Box 518 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


At Stud—Pao Chin of Melrah 

















F. RAYMOND CLARK, 2 
Bloomington, Illinois 


ISAMOYED 





AIREDALES, POINTERS, 










SETTERS and SMOOTH BRENTWOOD AIREDALES | PUPPIES 





a ; FOX TERRIERS. In for quality breeding 
Sired by the Imported 
POLICE DOG PUPPIES fact all breeds bred AT STUD Champion ® sepobolsk.” 
Paes sono finest imported a. — REGISTELED from prize winning, rez- “Brentwood Barnstormer” | Also a few grown dogs. 
class companions. "We have nothing but || | (M™ 7#OCOUG#- J istered stock. My dos || Rebound Chorister, Brentwood Billy Boy || Vices $73 wv 
the best at right prices. | LEO OoOGS are farm raised. ‘‘Sat- Pups by these dogs occasionally for || YURAK KENNELS Reg. 
BROOK-FFORD KENNELS =~ isfaction” our slogan sale. 4 


Milford Turnpike, West Haven, Conn. 
tL. 1 ears Konncio=Kilegs Niet. R. D. 5 Mrs. Frank Romer, Owner 
Mrs. L. P. GRAY, R.R. 2, way and Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. - _ —— 


The Blue Grass Kennels : R Sale—High Class ee 
, EE  Wwiensiet | |DOGS! CATS! BIRDS J] nes: bopular breeds of 
of Berry, Ky 


: > all times. I have for 
ge d Sm ~ th For sale handsomely marked 
Terriers, Irish Terriers, THE largest pet shop in the 
offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and 


puppies; house broken 
Airedale Terriers, West West. All breeds of good grown dogs. Many big 
Highland Terriers, Bull standard etock, birds and winners have been sold 
Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Varmint Terriers and mostly all cats, as well as dogs for sale by me "oes | yous _ 
and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, also breeds for sale. at all times. State your re- quirement. wi 
Airedale Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, pur- quirements. Akron Pet Shop 
chaser alone to judge the quality. Satisfaction 


your order. Reason- 
Apply and Bird Store, 33 North able prices, 


Eatontown, N. J. 
(Kennels located at Tinton Falls, N. J.) 









































guaranteed or money refunded. 100-page, highly ALF DELMONT Howard St., Akron, Ohio. | Washington. Street, 
illustrated, instructive, and imteresting catalogue H Mas: 
for ten cents in coin. ‘ leeds Kennels Wynnewood, Pa. averh 
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beauty & health 


dancing 
(Continued) 


SSa= 





HARPER’S BAZAR 











oar 


d) 


perfumes 
(Continued) 








EYEBROW AND EYELASH PERFECTOR. 
$1. ad per box. Single application lasts 2 to 4 weeks, 
giving beautiful shape and tint. Treatment 50c, 
at Spiro's, 26 W. 38th St., New York 





LOUISE a 
241 West 72nd St. —y 4569 Columbus | 


em... 
Children’s Classes. “Ballet and Interpretative. 


= Yiwk ll ;: a St. (at 5th Ave.), N.¥.C. 
. F. Method of Permanent Waving 
on “Soakeuent of Prema 9 4 
Hair. Consultation and bookl 


For $1.00 Sent to J. N. Debans 500-5th Ave.N.Y. 
You will receive 5 of the newest perfumes by 
Giraud of Paris: Odorantis, Dans les Nues, Myste- 
riose — Veraflor — Jasmin. 





MME. MAYS 
Face Specialist 
50 W est. 49th Street 
Bryant 9426. New York City. 





dramatic art 


CARL 
ee in Permanen 


t Hair Weems. 
For: ag Waldorf-Astoria H 
5 Camman ircle, Columbus 2410. 





plaiting & buttons 














MME. MAYS, Face Specialist. Est. 30 years. Per- 


HEODORA URSULA Bode 5 Dramatic Art 


RICHARD? . AIK SHOP 


ee nee necerenen and Knife Pleat- 











manentiy removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. | Diction ~~ LA, ate Wynne Matthison. Spee D pS Permanent Hair Waving ing. Pinking, buttons covered and buttonholes. 
Muscles tightened, yoy by known physicians. | General Traini Stage. Teacher of Alice | Scientific Scalp ent. Henna ‘Coloring. Dressmakers and Tailor Supplies. Send for 
One address: 50 W. 49th St.. N. Y. Bryant oe Brady. Studio, 10" At. Hall, N. Y. 665 Fifth Ave. Mat Sard St.), N.Y.C. Tel. Plaza 8799 | list. Gold & Co., 628 6th Ave., N. Y. C. 
MME. JULIAN’S aFEciic has stood the tes' Eta d J. MACHALE’S Hair Restorer. Produces 

for fifty years. Information offered free to ‘all he shades of brown. _ Restores gray hair to its 


ving undesirable hair growths. 
Mme. Julian, 14 West 47th St., New York City. 


dress forms 


satura color. Harmless. No unsightly colors if dis- 
continued. $1.15 by mail. 665 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


repairing 





Vv. DARS Y—Salon de Jeunesse. Face and neck 
treatments of the great French specialist, Dr. Ez 
with his preparations. Endorsed by royalty. 

for book and questionnaire. 630 Sth Ave., N. Y. 


PNEUFORM—The Pneumatic Dress Form. Gowns 
fitted without personal try-on. Inflated in fitted 
lining, gives exact figure. Fitted Linings. Pneu 
Form. 16 West 46th St.. N. Y. Bryant 5338. 


ANTON KUHN & SON 
Specialist in permanent hair ies. 
Individual attention give: 

38 West 39th St., New York City. "Fitzroy 2732 


ALICE C. DUFFEY—1 West 34th St., N. Cc. 
Formerly with Tiffany & Co. Tel. a Saas. 
Jewelry and Bag Repa: 
Pearl Stringing by A 








SUPERFLUOUS FLESH reduced by modern 
pam i method. No dieting or exercising 

Newman, lic. phys., 286 5th Ave. 
{nt 30th St), N.Y.C. Phone 4980 Longacre. 








employment agency 


PERMANENT WAVE 

e Wave a Specialty. —— Attention. 
Halloh, 36 East 48th Stree ® As 

Formerly with Colony Club for aren years. 





sachets and gifts 





BLANCHE ARRAL, famous Grand Opera star, 
tells how she reduced her flesh without drugs, diet: 
ing or strenuous exercise. Write for infor'n. Arral's 


MISS BRINKLEY, 507 Fifth Ave., New York 
We open houses, clean and put in order 
for occupancy. 
household servants. 


MISS ANNA 2172 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 
Gpecetines in Permanent . 
aving and Hair Coloring 
Schuyler 7513 


IMPORTED NOVELTIES—Sachets for Trous- 
seau and Boudoir, to use + the —_ 
handkerchief. Vanity 

for bkit. Jaquet, 130 





Tika Tea Co., Dept. 18, 500 5th Ave, N. Y 


C.| The office supplies ¢ 





LAIRD'S ee hig ws A SKIN CREAM builds up 
Hollow Cheeks, mg, eons and eradicates 
welakiee. Pr. $1.15 & pats Sion t D. DP Write for bkit on 
care of skin. Rose Laird's Sal 7 E. 48th St..N.Y. 








entertainment 





hotels 


or Florence: 


po & Cecchi, 605 Madison Ave., N. Y_ 








GRAHAM BEAUTY auCHET. The new —- PUNCH & JUDY SHOW, for Children's ties, | HOTEL HARGRAVE, West -_ St., bet. Broad- POSTAGE STAMP | yl SHOP 

ent oe treatment for wrinkles, blackheads, c including sleight of hand ‘and magic tricks and | way and Columbus Ave., N. block to Central Hand made Novelties, Gifts Prizes. 

pores, y skin. Price $3. Mail orders filled. ventriloquism. Ambrose Jeffries, 44 Eldert St., Park. Comfort _ h Send a Postage Stamp for Illustrated Booklet. 
aham “a Shop, 25 W. Illinois St., Chicago. | Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel 1479 Bushwick. mod. rates. Send for bkit. Eugene Cable, Mgr. Ind. 











LUCILLE’S SUPERIOR FACE POUD 

} rominent stars. Spectsny blended. 
es. Invisible brown for Cauaee skins. 

Lucille Savoy, Astor Theater Bidg., N.Y. Bryt.2143 


RES. 
Invisible 
50 


« 
- 





fancy dress & costumes 


HOTEL ST. JAMES, Times Sq., off Broad 
109 W. 45th St., 4 min. walk to 40 theatres and ali 
principal shops. Much favored by women traveling 
without escort. W. Johnson Quinn, Pres. 





JOHN POST'S BLACKHEAD LOTION eradi- 
cates blackheads by absorbing secretion in the 

contracts large pores; clarifies skin. $1.25. 
ested for 20 yrs. 500 5th Ave., cor. 42nd St., N.Y. 


BROADWAY THEATRICAL — co, 
Original ideas in Bal M 
Costumes to order or for rent. 
Phone Bryant 3440. 116 W. 48th St. N.’Y. C. 





interiors 





shoes 


SHOECRAFT SHOP—27 West 38th St., N. Y. 
Women’s and Children’s fine footwear. Narrow 
feet a specialty. Women's sizes 1 to 10, widths 
AAAAtoE. Send for Catalog HS. Fit guaranteed. 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, MOLES, WARTS per- 
manently destroyed. Satisfaction insured. Electro- 
lysis, DO n. Physicians’ reterences. Tel. Me “ 
2340. Florence Woodley, 507-5th Ave., N. 





fashion sketches 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR Permanently Destroved 

with roots. Painiess and harmless; Guaran 

qaetres ity nor chemicals. Postpaid $1 a Ran 
rt Laboratories, Dept. H, South Orange, N J. 








SKETCH SERVICE for DRESSMAKERS. eee 
you in touch with newest Parisian woe N.Y. 

models. Sketches hand colored and ee 
Write for sples. Chic Fashions, 20 E. seth St., N.Y. 


Expert will help you select correct upholstery 
fabrics, furniture, etc., in order that the interior 
of your House or Apartment will express dignity 
and charm. Miss Daer, 745 E. 14th St., Brooklyn. 


E. HAYES, Inc., 582 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Individual style in ladies’ shoes order in 
materials and color of costumes. Write for 
booklet and directions in self-measurement. 








jewelry bought 


THE ie ioe SHOE. oad re 
dominates in the pose, grace and ap 

high arch, sueew heel fitting and Meraight t toe line 
assure you of supreme comfort. 








blouses, gowns & waists 


for the children 


SEND TO A. . er: by mail or express any 
diamonds, old silver, ti 
pawn ay artinelal teeth. 

146 West 23rd Street, New York. 


PEDIFORME SHOES are approved by the world’s 
greatest i wey By the National Board 
of Y. W. in Government Oversea Workers 
as being the only “Perfect” Shoe 








UNUSUAL, BUT NOT ped Laney gal = frocks, 


Nels ¢ SPEER Sa Inc., 16 W. 57th St., N. Y. 





gowns and suits combine style and w 
Artistic remodeling makes old gowns — 
Von Kull Co., 11 West 35th Street, N. 


Ne hildren’s furniture and toys tor 
the t x, may ‘be seen now. Our 8 y: De- 
Y. C.| signing and furnishing nurseries. 


CASH FOR JEWELRY. Diamonds, Gems, Gold. 
silver, new or broken. Prices now exceptionally 
high. E 0 years. Mme. Naftal, 69 West 45th 
Street, N. Y. C. Tel. Bryant 670. 


ene Prociaimed by a million benefited wear- 
as America's Most Popular Shoe. 

36 West "36th St., 224 Livingston St., 

New York, N.Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 














THE MEZZANINE SHOP 
Blouses, Dress Accessories, Imported Novelties in 
Sweaters. Circular on roayens. Miss Williams, 
Hotel Commodore, N. Y. C. Vanderbilt 7757. 


THE ART OF RETERATION. Original charm 





and smartness thru een alteration. We spe- 
Clalize in remodeli Visit us or let us call. 
Jeannetton, Inc., 122 E. 57th St., N. Y Plaza 4244. 








MME. CLAIRE, former! ty = an uin, Paris, 
and Lucille, N. Y. G 8S and STS to or- 
der at moderate prices. hone Kenge @ 291. 


P 
Address 162 East 82nd St., N 


TOTS TOGGERIE, 55 W. 45th St. Tel. Bryant 
2867. Outfitters to Children of all ages. No 
logue. Coats and Hats made to order a specialty. 
Charming Styles and Superior Work iD. 


FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 

and other precious stones, also individual pieces o 

jewelry or wry Estates to be settled. Write o' 
send. 344 Madison Ave. Phone Vanderbilt 9327. 


SHORT VAMP SHOES. French and American 
m . inted Toes, in all leathers, 
Bem Sor Sek tne teps. Send for Catalogue “H."* 

J. Glassberg, 225 West 42nd Street, New York City. 





KIDDIE KOOKIES: Made by “Aunt Elien” in her 
own kitchen. For kiddies who love gran’ma's cook- 
ing. Cuddied in adorable hand-painted metal 

nests."’ Auntie says: ‘Just the thing for Bobby and 
Betty."’ And Mother echoes ‘Yes, no tummy-aches 
with good, old-fashioned ginger coo! skies. " For $1.50 
you may B ne day ye Aunt Ellen’ iy antry and choose— 
a brown 8 Ark box with or—a blue 





ee aoe 170 Broadway, cor. Maiden Lane, 
Y. Cortlandt 501. High-class Jewels of every 
} A Diamonds, Pearls, etc., purchased for 
cash. Individual pieces or estates. 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID for old jewelry, dia- 
monds, , Silver, false teeth. Goods 
returned in 10 days if you're not satisfied. Ohio 
Smelting & Ref. Co., 239 Lennox Bide. ‘Cleveland, oO. 








specialty shops 


WILKINSON HAND-MADE ART ie tt A 
Beautiful, practical gift for every occasion. Made 
only to order. oe catalog in colors. sent on 

request. Wilkinson Quilt Co., Ligonier, ind. 








business eaaniiien 


YOUNG WOMAN OF REFINEMENT 
to wear clothes in our ateliers. 
Stein & Blaine 








New York 








fish box with 12 fish or—a Paice dog and balloon 
box with one pup y oe and 14 balloons. Uncle 
Sam freely does t 

Hucot, 3 Washington” Park, Newtonville, Mass. | 





eet AND RESPONSIBLE PERSONS 
to dispose of Jewels can do 4 
al tely and to the best’advantage 
542 Fifth Ave., Rooms 50-51, Béchet & Barclay. 


ITALIAN ANGORA. Beautiful scarfs, pure w' wool 
of the real long-haired Angora. 18 x 80, 
Money refunded. Agents wanted. 
Gambinossi, 605 Madison Ave., New York 











for the home 





13 and 15 West 57th Street 


christmas cards 


INDIVIDUAL CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
New Designs for 1921 are —_ ready. 
Orders should be placed ea: 
Dreka 1121 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Penna. 
15 ASSORTED, STEEL-ENGRAVED Christ- 
mas Cards, $1.00. You pay 15 cents each elsewhere 
for same cards. Cash with order. Dept. 
Virginia Stationery Co., Richmond, Va. 








Upholstered Sofas & Chairs & W yg by Gaels; 
Direct from factory at oy savings. aia 





ladies’ tailors 


D. VELTRY, MILADY’'S TAILOR. 25% re- 
duction until Sept. 25th. Fall models now ready on 
Suits, Coats and Dresses. Furs new andremodeled. 
Mail orders invited. 425 Fifth Ave., New York. 








to $155. Sofas $119 to $29¢ Crated & tree. 
Photos sent. Ruder Bros., ov E, 48th St., x 

No kindling wood 
Artistic designs in 


CAPE COD FIRE LIGHTER. 
Write for Circular A. 


necessary to light S log fire. 
Brass, [ron and Copper. 
Cape Cod Shop. 20 Fifth Ave., New York. 





literary service 








furriers 


AUTHOR of wide experience offers his assistance in 
strictest confidence: research, revision, advice, 
criticism, instruction, commissions. Cot aren.) inv: en. 
H.B., Box 186, Madison Square Station, N. Y. C. 








cleaning & dyeing 


ARTHUR CHEGNAY 
Expert French Cleaner and Dyer. Gowns, suits. 
biouses, laces, trimmings, ee. ont Service. Out of 
town orders solicited. 121 th St. Plaza 7198. 











corsets 


OUR “AD” IS SMALL—OUR DISCOUNT IS 
BIG. We buy from trappers; manufacture and sell 
direct to you. Write for catalog. 

Herman Reel Co., 602 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


linens 


shopping commissions 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
Will shop with you or send aay ming ce ap- 
proval. Services free. Send for Bulletin. 

366 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

MRS. MARION P. WEIGLE, Smart Shopper. 

Shops for you or with you free of charge. —_— 

Sing eos on approval. seeempeees Referen 

306 W. 99th St., N. Y. C. Riverside 9132, 

THE GHICAGD SHOPPER—will do your shop- 

ping for you, Christmas Gifts a Specialty. Send 

14c. for booklet, “Where to Dine, Dance and Shop.” 
Mar 39 E. Oak St., Chicago, Ill. 

MISS K. ATKINSON we eteeman Ss —-” 

12 Cam! om 4 4 Oe 7m 


London, 
Shopping. 

















Chaperoning. 











gowns bought 


ITALIAN TOWELS, hand-woven, pure linen. | 
Plain, red. 


fringed or ae 
‘rom $1.00 up. pom 
Sole Agent, D.Gambinossi, 60s Ma ison Ave., N.Y 





MME. NAFTAL 
pays highest cash value for fine 
misfit or slightly used evening, 
street and dinner costumes; 





maids’ uniforms 





—, FRONT LACE Sisun 5 ones by 
rienced corsetieres; $3.25 u Reta. 
one fitted, corsets. to a 


— y. 
d Corset Co., 179 Madison Ave., at 34th St. 


Also for furs, diamonds, jewelry, 
silverware, furniture and rugs. 
Promptness and liberal ade ~ 1 our motto. 
69 West 45th Street. Tel. 670 Bryant. 








MME. 8S. — TZ 
Custom-! t¥ | corsets for the women se fashion. 
47th St. New Yo 
‘dlephone 1352 to nur 





Tel. Bryant 1376 WE PAY CASH 
MME. FURMAN for Slightly Used 
Buys Gowns, Suits, Wraps, 
Discarded Apparel 


TRIM 


SMART UNIFORMS (Maids, N 
etc.) of 


urses. 
that hold their graceful 
Nurses’ Outfitting Ass’n, 425 Fi 


| STATIONERY OF CHARACTER, plain, 
emb: — 


stationers 


Marriage Invitations and Announcements 
of distinctive individuality. Gained by an ex- 


pertemee of over sixty years of fine ae % 
The Dreka Company, tint Chestnut St., Phila. 
ted, 
; a. = and colors; prices un- 
absolutely f 


equaled; . WwW ‘or a 
Paramount Paper CED Dept. 2V, Kalamaz ich. 











DRESSES, CAPS and —— Coats, Aprons, 
Collars & Cuffs, Bibs, = ese one fe order. 
ier OUTFITTING A 
25 5th Ave., New Y i 





wedding stationery 





READ THESE ANNOUNCEMENTS 

carefully and you will find many helpful and inter- 
esting suggestions. They are classified under their 
respective headings for your convenience. 


Bank References 
a 4 :—— 


me. 
101 W. 47th “St. LN. Y¥. 


Street Frocks, Furs, etc. 
Tel. Bryant 1376 


Silverware Bought 





millinery & feathers 


| EVERETT WADDEY CO. for a generation has 


insured highest quality engraved Wed Invita- 
tions at ny nable prices. Book of Wedding 
ree. d a. 


7 8. llth St., Rich 














dancing 


ie _" ant 1376 
Fur MAN 


101 wv. Firth Se. + N.Y. To Give re You 
103 W. 47th St., N.Y. The Highest Prices 


UNLIM (| ore — 


PARADISE, GOURA FANS and Ostrich Feathers 
reconstructed. Newest  — trimmi an 
fancies from old feathe! mpt mail yy 

K. Methot, 38 West 34th Street, New York Cit 


100 WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS $13.5@ or 
invitations. hand-engraved, 2 sets of envelopes, 
100 Calling Cards, $2.75. Write. for samples. 

B. Ott Engraving Co., 1021 Chestnut St., Phila. 





eNom SEROVA SCHOOL, 47 W. 72nd 8t., 

Y. Nature Dancing, Russian, Ballet, Interpret- 
4 etc. Illustrated text books On Nature or Rus- 
gian Dancing. $5 per volume. Catalog N on request. 


SELL TO MME. NAFTAL, 69 West 45th St., 
New York. Tel. Bryant 670. I rand di geod va value 
for your fine used evening, street an 

also diamonds, jewelry and silverw 





patterns 


WEDDING INVITATIONS & Announcements 
Engraved in the very latest styles. Write for 

samples and prices. Prompt service. Virginia 
Stat onery Co., Dept. H, Richmond, Va. 





New York HELENE L. SWENEY Boston 

E t_ instruction, specializing in 
fodern Dances, with speci 
tention to correction of faults. 








hair 


PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for Ladies’ and 

Children’s Garments; picture or Coy go rea- 

—_ prices, perfect fit. Mail ord as a © gpomeity. | 
Mrs. Weisz, 111 Lexington Ave., N 





SUPERIOR ENGRAVING CO. 
Wed invitations & announcements. Wholesale 


pee Guaranteed hand qeere. Highest .o 
ity. Write for smpis: 610 E. Main St.,Richmond, Va 








Private and class lessons; day or 
evening. Normal course for teachers. 
Certificates and Diplomas awarded. 

9 E. 59th St., N.Y. Telephone Plaza 8612 





NESTLE PERMANENT HAIR WAVING 
The best equipped and largest 
establishment in the world 
C. Nestle Co., 12 and 14 East 49th St., New York. 





perfumes 


yarns 





ALVIENE 7 DANCE ARTS (20th year). Classic 
Interpretive, Ballet, Technique, Pantomime (So- 





. clety or Stage); also Teacher's Normal course. 
x 43 W. 72 St., N.Y¥.C. Thos. Irwin, Secy. Catalog. 
. G. pe tl baty WILSON 


Modern Dance Studio 
erly Thorley Bidg.) 


West 57th St. (Form 
‘or rates and appointment ‘phone Circle 4138. 





CROWN OF L A. La oer AND TONIC 
ph darkening; accentuates the red and gold- 

tints. $1.00 eacha pottle. Not a dye or bleach. 
Original Toilet Prep. Co., 222-H Mad. Sq.Sta., N.Y 





pe powders, creams, nce, soap, 

made from the wonderful ‘flowers of the | 
Tralten Riviera, in the laboratories of VITALE, 
Genoa. Also his ACQUA ANTIQUA—our spe- 


ORIGINAL CREATIONS in Hand Knitted 


ents. A complete stock of yarns. Corps 
of instructors. ux, 400 Fifth Ave., 
New Yor! ite Tiffany 








MANUEL MODERN TRANSFORMATIONS 
Have a sight-proof parting not obtainable else- | f 
where. Parisian Booklet on request. ag hae 
and Transformation Specialist, 29 E.'48th St. N. Y. | 


—— essence or toilet water, the old alluring 

ragrance, favorite oe the Italian Noblesse of > 
tique times. Catalog, samples. 2 agent, D 
Gambinossi, 605 Madison Ave., N. 


PARAKEET SILKS og Knitting & = ae 
Directions. Accessories. If not carried b; y you 
dealer, write directly to Margaret Mitta, 1243 
South Jefferson Avenue, Saginaw, Michigan. 
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Mineralava frees 
the clogged pores 
that stifle a beau- 
tiful complexion. 




















VIVAUDOU’S 
The Latest Product Of This Parisian 


O you recollect your first 
sight of a horseless car- 
riage? How laughable that 
someone should think of going 
down Fifth avenue in a machine 
—the queerest sort of people, 
all bundled up and goggled! 
Do you recollect when they said 
that some day we should fly? 
Undoubtedly, madame, you 
have tried every thing you 
know for the complexion—or 
your daughter has. With the 
city pulsing with automobiles, and the country 
tarred and dusted, one’s complexion has a claim 
as never before. ’Alas, the hours that must be 
spent with towels and creams and fresheners and 
molders and cosmetics. And, my dear, the advice! 
Have you tried—(it’s a question we might have 
asked fifteen years ago about the automobile— 
and five years ago about the aeroplane)—have 
you tried Mineralava yet? 

Now, we should not think of suggesting that 
you take up patent beautifiers which, like early 
automobiles, are experimental. We understand 
that one experiments with life and limb, perhaps, 
but not with the complexion. We ask—have you 
tried Mineralava? 

Strange that no one thought of it before, this 
fragrant, cooling clay that goes on the face so 
daintily with a brush. You do nothing more. 
You have no mussy towels or creams or soaps to 
think about. You just relax comfortably. 

And all the dust of cities, all the grease and 
impurities that modern life forces deep down into 
the skin—hitherto quite unremovable—are drawn 
forth gently and naturally. 

It means just twelve or fifteen minutes of deli- 
cious restfulness. You can feel this beauty clay 
tighten and draw upon the skin as it dries. There 
is no mystery with Mineralava—the delightful 
tingling sensation tells you just what it is doing. 
From the moment it first touches the face with 
that soothing, freshening sensation you know that 


complexion 


Perfumer Inaugurates A New Treat- 


ment Which Is Startlingly Different 


By VERNON RADCLIFFE 


its medicinal ingredients are penetrating the 
depths of the pores. As it hardens you know that 
it 1s withdrawing all foreign matter, leaving the 
pores free and sweet. Cold water removes the mask. 

Mineralava Face Finish is a necessary tonic and 
skin food—a perfect base for face powder. 

A simple secret for the complexion—to free the 
clogged pores. A simple method—Mineralava— 
Cold Water—Face Finish. And how these clogged 
pores have stifled your natural beauty of complex- 
ion is apparent in your mirror at once after 
Mineralava. 

Immediately, a blooming youthfulness glows 
and radiates from the cheeks. Pimples, black- 
heads and blemishes are removed. The long stifled 
face pores breathe again. The blood rushes joy- 
ously through muscles and tissues. 

You will be surprised after one treatment, but 
you will be more surprised if you continue. 
Wrinkles and tiny lines give place to a natural 
fullness of contour. Enlarged pores, oily skin, 
sagged muscles all will go their way, until the face 
becomes striking in its beauty and youthfulness. 

You will remember how Cellini once gilded a 
living boy from head to foot with the idea of ac- 
complishing a perfect work of art. When the boy’s 
pores were all closed, he died. Many a complexion 
suffers from this idea today. 

A skin cannot be healthy, a complexion cannot 
be beautiful, if clogged pores do not permit the skin 
to breathe, to eliminate, to throw off impurities. 


Se ESR RRR EPEC R DRE RE SSeS, 

INTRODUCTORY OFFER—Two Mineralava treatments in : MRS. M. G. SCOTT, t] 
tube sent postpaid for 25c. # ScoTT’s PREPARATIONS, INC. * 

401 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. s 

: Enclosed find 25c (stamps___, coin___) for which please H 

& send demonstration tube of Mineralava sufficient for two fy} = 

* treatments. rs 

InevalLava }- : 
2 ® 

B® Street * 

a * 

- Town — . 

paris VIVAUDOU newvorx : 
Distributor 2 The druggist nearest me is aaa ° 
a | 


DISCOVERY 


Mrs. M. G. Scott realized this 
twenty years ago in her own 
beauty shop. 

The i inventor of Mineralava 
was a pioneer in stopping the 
folly, so long established, of 
putting soaps, creams and un- 
guents on the face; from the 
first she experimented with an 
original beauty clay which 
would help Nature to take out. 
Long before Mineralava made 
her famous, it was proven by 
exclusive beauty parlors to be entirely safe and 
harmless for even the most delicate skin. 

She recommends Mineralava cleansing at least 
twice a week. Application is easy in your home. 
Unlike massage, the mauling and kneading of the 
face and the application of steaming towels, be- 
come unnecessary. It is easily seen how such 
treatments soften the muscles and promote the 
flabby appearance of age. Mineralava makes 
them quite out of date. 

Victor Vivaudou appreciated Mineralava as the 
only safe and effective answer to modern com- 
plexion demands. To make it available to all, he 
arranged for its sole distribution in bottles that 
would allow of fifteen treatments at home. 

Mr. Vivaudou says: “Here in America I have 
found the one thing which ladies in Paris and all 
over the world have yearned for—a care of the 
complexion which is at once natural, convenient 
and successful—Mineralava, Cold Water, Face 
Finish. I believe in it because I have seen its 
amazing benefits—its amazing success. It is de- 
lightful to use. No more wonderful contribution 
to comfort and cleanliness has ever been devised.” 

Ask your beauty specialist for a demonstration. 
The best beauty parlors and shops carry Miner- 
alava. If yours has not got it, do not be satisfied 
with an imitation. Write Mrs. Scott herself. She 
will gladly inform you where it may be obtained. 
You may try Mineralava right away by mailing 
the coupon with 25c for the demonstration tube. 






















































































SCHOOLS 



































LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND 
“L’Arcadia,” Mont Choisi. 
First rate finishing school. 
Mmes. Petter & Inman receive a few Ameri- 
can girls. Home life. High references. 
Write for prospectus. 





New York Schools 








HLL l wut 


The SCOVILLE © 
SCHOOL 


2042 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Boarding and Day School = 
for Girls 


Full preparatory and advanced = 
studies. Eoliege preparation. Art, 
Music, Interior Decoration, Dramatic 
Art, Languages and Practical courses. 
Individual care and supervision. For 
catalogue address 


Miss Rosa B. Cuisman, Principal. 


| UUUUAASAQAHNQO00OOOOOOUAUNNAIUAU0200000TAUUUULULUUUANOAOAEOGUUOULLLL 


THE SEMPLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A City School with Country Advantages. Opposite 
Central Park. arding and Day Pupils. Special 
and Finishing courses lanoungss. Art, Music and 
—— Art. _ Social life. tdoor recreation. 
rs. T. Darrington Semple, Principal 
241 Central Park West, Box B, New York City 


OMSTOCK SCHOOL 


Miss Foster’s School for Girls. 
Advanced Elective College Preparatory. 
Special Arts. Native French Teachers 


52 East 72nd St., New York, N. Y. 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL 


(Miss McClellan and Miss Williams’ School) 
17 East 86th St., New York City. French 
work with New York advantages for older 
girls. Address Cape Neddick, Me. 


The Finch School GI East 77th Street 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, emphasizing 
post-graduate work. 

Jessica G. Cosgrave, A.B., LL.B., Principal 
Anne E. Boardman, A.B., A.M., Associate Prin. 
Address for catalogue, Secretary of Admissions 


MRS. LAPHAM’S SCHOOL 


Formerly 
The Mothers’ Helper and Elementary School 
870 Riverside Drive (160th *) New York 
Tel. Audubon 043 
An all day school, 6 days weekly, with lunch- 
eons and carriage service. Boys and girls 3 to 
14 yrs. Music; dancing; arts and crafts. After 
noon recreation groups. Resident pupils. 
Write for Booklet 
Mrs. Grace T. Larpnam, 
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” Director. 














Children 2% to 12. 
studies, concentration and 
discipline through joyous 
activities. Hot luncheon, 


THE 
MONTESSORI 
SCHOOL — #furneor geri” 


(Mrs.) A. RENO MARGULIES 
675 West End Avenue New York 


SOCIAL MOTIVE SCHOOL 


Prepares girls for Barnard and 
Teachers’ College. 6-yr. Elemen 
tary for boys and girls. Junior and 
Senior High-School for girls only. 
MISS BENTLEY, Prin... 
526 West 1ll4th St., N. Y¥. City 


Course. 








Foreign Schools 


School 


It’s not too late to find a good 
school for your boy or girl — 





On file here: a list of vacancies in good schools 





crowded condition— 


late. 


remaining. 


On file here, 
has a list of 


started. 


with me. 


If, through business conditions, you have with- 
held sending your child to a school until now— 


If you have already sent your child to the pub- 
lic school and have been dismayed at the over- 


If, for any reason, you have neglected to enroll 
your child in a good school— 


Do not hesitate now because you think it is too 


While some schools have all vacancies filled, 
other good schools still have a few vacancies 


Harper’s Bazar School Bureau 
yacancies in schools which we can 
wholeheartedly endorse. 


There is no reason, even at this late date, why 
you cannot find for your child exactly the 
school to which he or she should go. 


And don’t let your child miss the influence, the 
educational value of this exactly right school 
simply because he will be a little late in getting 
The few weeks’ 
can be readily made up. 


It will save your time to take this matter up 
I am sure that I can give you a list 
of vacancies immediately that will interest you. 
Please address your letter personally to 


loss of attendance 





Harper’s Bazar 


Kenneth N. Chambers 


119 West 40th Street, New York 


School Bureau 














345 West End Avenue, New York 


Special Courses. 





Miss Mary Schoonmaker’s 
DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS 
( New York Collegiate Institute) 


Thorough preparation for entrance to all colleges. Also El t demic and 
Oral French in every grade. 
supervision of the work by the Principal constitute important features in the school 


administration. Membership in the University of the State of New York 


Bet. 76th and 77th Sts. 





Individual instruction — thorough 





lastitute of Musical Art "*4NS,bantnosce 
Director 
An endowed school. Provides a thorough and 
comprehensive musical education in all branches, 
and is equipped 4 give highest advantages to most 
cupeeiones talen 
N. Y. City. 


New York School 
of Music and Arts 


150 Riverside Drive, New York City 


Beautiful 


120 Claremont Ave., 








overlooking Hudson 
iver. 
Day and Boarding Pupils. 
Ideal home life for refined, cultured girls. 
Europe and America’s Most Eminent 


location 


eachers 
Voice, piano, organ, violin, harp and all 
instruments. Dramatic art, dancing, lan- 
guages. Outdoor life and all recreational 


and social advantages 

















THE GARDNER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


11 East 5lst Street, New York, N. Y. 
A thorough school with de lightful home life. 
Fireproof building. College preparatory, academic, 
secretarial and elective courses. Music, Riding, 
| Swimming, Tennis. 65th year. 


Miss Eltinge & Miss Masland, Principals 





| The Scudder School fi, 84"§,.0eiien: 


7 buildings; 200 students. Unusual practical courses, 
(1) Preparatory and General. (2) Domestic Science 
(3) Secretarial. (4) Social Welfare and Community 
Service. Gymnasium, swimming, etc. Address ~— 
H. B. Seudder, New York City, 244 W. 72d St., 
Riverside Drive. 





¥ ocational Counsel 


thant 


HERBERT A. WILKINSON 
VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR 
LECTURER 


LYNBROOK LONG ISLAND 
By appointment in New York City 


| 








| Miss Estelle Salingré 











THE DEVERELL SCHOOL 


A French Boarding and Day School 
57 East 74th St., New York City 
The Paris Branch closed during 


the war reopened October Ist. 
Next to the American Embassy. 








Tutoring 


| Elem 
Music, Modern Languages, 


7: 





New York Schools 





ne) 
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‘Oaksmere 


MRS. MERRILL’S 
SCHOOL for GIRLS 


: 16th Year 
> @aksmere Abroad — 


Paris Branch at 
Avenue Montaigne, 25 





For Catalogs, address The Secretary 


> MRS, MERRILL’S SCHOOL for GIRLS 
: Orienta ies, Box B, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

















BRIARCLIFF 


Mrs. Dow’ School for Gils 
Mrs EDITH COOPER HARTMAN, B. S.-Principa 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR - NEW YORK 


Send for Illustrated Circular “B” 


MISS MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. The Castle. 
In the Westchester Hills overlooking the Hudson, 
45 mins. from N.Y. Graduate, preparatory, special, 
vocational, departments. Vocational training em- 
phasized in Summer School. Separate school for 
little girls. Catalog. Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., 
Box 942, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








Highland Manor, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, WN. Y. 

Non-sectarian boarding school for girls on @ 

beautiful estate. Liberal Arts, College Prepara- 

tory, Post Graduate, Secretarial, Scat 

Primary, Intermediate. Outdoor 

Eugene H. Lehman, Tarrytown-on- Hudson, ie 2 
Tel. Tarrytown 1505. Box B 





THE HEBBARD SCHOOL 
Formerly The Children’s House 
An all-the-year graded school for boys and_girls 
8 to 14. Modern buildings, country estate. Horse- 
back riding and all outdoor sports. Send for 
catalogue. _ Mrs. ebbard, Principal, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


OSSINING SCHOOL 


For Girls. 53rd year. Academic and economic 
courses. Separate sc 1" for fers Brin girls. For 
catalog address Clara _C. hw rin., New York, 
Ossining-on-Hudson, Box 11 








THE KNOX qonect 
For Girl 


now on Otsego 
For catalog and 


Formerly at Tarrytown-on- + 
Lake, Cooperstown, New York. 
views address 


Mrs. Russell 
Box 10 


DREW SEMINARY. The Carmel School for Girls 


on Lake Gleneida, Carmel, N. Y. 49 miles from 
City. 600 feet elevation. Home-like at- 


Houghton 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 





mosphere. General and special courses. Athletics, 
56th year. Catalog. CLARENCE PauL MOoCLEL- 
LAND, President, Box 402, Carmel, N. Y. 





URSULINE ACADEMY 
Middletown, New York 
entary, Intermediate, College Preparatory. 
Secretaryship. Winter 


ports. Terms $650. inclusive of extras $1,000. 


Prospectus on request. 











Have You Been Hampered 
in your intellectual or social development thru 
lack of opportunity? If so, you can have simple 
courses fitting individual needs by a teacher of 
wide experience in New York. No correspondence 


courses 
151 W. 105th St., N.Y.C 
(Telephone Academy 5405) 
= UuTORING 


Elementary and Preparatory Branches 
leading 





York’s 
Instruction at student’s or 
| tutor’s residence For particulars address 

Mrs. H. D. Roberts 62 W. 84th St., N.¥.C. 
L Tel. Schuyler 3822 


Successful record with New 


private schools. 





WALLCOURT 
Miss Goldsmith’s School for Girls. 18 acres, in 
heart of Finger Lake Region. College Preparatory, 
General and Special Courses including secretarial 
work. Dramatics. Music. Supervised athletics. 
Boathouse. For catalogue address 
incipal Wallcourt , Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 





SCHOOL FOR 

CeCHmMere = Litteciris 
Maivern, L. 1., N. ¥. 
A school for little girls from 5 to 14 years of age. 
General grammar school courses, cultured environ. 
ment, healthy surroundings and happy home-life. 
For further information address Miss Anita Alison, 


Cathedral School of Saint Mary 


A Scnoot For Grrts, 19 miles from New_York. 

College preparatory and general courses. Music, 

Art and Domestic Science. Catalogue on request. 
Miss MiriaM A. BYTEL, Principal. 


HEWLETT SCHOOL 


Hewlett Long Island 


Primary through College Preparatory. All out- 
door sports. 














The Junior School 


For boys and girls between ages of 6 and 
12. Individual beds, complete school 
equipment. Altitude 800 ft. at gateway 
to the Berkshires. Two hours from New 


York. Address 
MRS. L. S. TEBBETTS 
Arlington New York 
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New York Schools 


Pennsylvania Schools 











Washington Schools 








Southern Schools | 


mena 





| | 

Miss Fawcett’s School | 
Home for girls and older students 

Music, History, Literature, Art and the 


Languages 
57 East 73rd Street, New York City 





OGONTZ SCHOOL. Founded 1850. A school for 
girls occupying an estate on the summit of Rydal 
Hills, 25 minutes from Phila. Illustrated booklet 
describing new building mailed on request. Rydal 
Junior Department. 
MISS ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Principal 
Pennsylvania, Montgomery County. 





Residence in New Vork 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS | 

MRS. HENRY HARRISON BOSWELL 

344 West 84th Street Chaperonage 


Three vacancies at present. Prospectus on request. | 


PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 

° ’ 

iss Sayward's School 
Philadelphia. College preparatory and secretarial 
courses. Music, Domestic Science. Physical train- 
ing, outdoor sports, horsevack riding, swimming. 
Develops character, mind and body. Write Dept B. 

Miss JaNeT Saywarp, Principal. 


For Girls. 








Mrs. Zachary Ford Lillard 
6 West 87th Street, New York 
Announces the re-opening of her House as a 
Residence for young women students. 
Chaperonage. Circular on request. 


ee ? 
Che Chaprronage 
A home for Young Ladies studying or visiting in 
Ew YO CITY 
Select limited number. Booklet on request. 
MISS LUCY MAY JOHNSON, Chaperone 
The Webster, 40 West 45th Street, Near Fifth Ave. 











Exclusive Home in New York | 


in a luxurious private house on West 86th Street, 
foc two young ladies wishing to be chaperoned 
while continuing their studies in art, secretarial, 
and music. For particular information write to the 
School Bureau, Harper’s Bazar, 119 West 40th St. 


Box 425, JENKINTOWN, Pa. 


| BEECHWOOD 


Jenkintown, Pa. School for practical training of 





young women. College Departments, Music, Art, 
Domestic Science, ete. Large new gymnasium. 
For catalog, address as above. 
MONTESSORI COUNTRY AND CITY SCHOOLS 
Children 3 to 12 years 
Scientific direction covering 8 years’ experience. 
Able teachers and housemother in charge. 


sameaine * includes all formal wail studies. 
nna Windle Paist, Directres 
a First Boarding & Day School. Phila., Pa. 





RYDAL 
The Junior Department of the Ogontz School. A 
Home School for Girls 9 to 14. A _ teacher of 
strong personality, who has had unusual success 
in training little girls, is in charge. Enrollment is 
limited. Write for catalog. Miss Abby A. 
land, Rydal, Montgomery County, Pa. 





New Jersey Schools 





New England Schools 





New Jersey, Orange 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College 
preparatory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic 
Arts and Science. Supervised — work in 


gymnasium and field. Catalog on requ 
Address Miss Lucie c Bearp. 


| 





Centenary Collegiate Institute—A girls’ school in 
beautiful country near New York. 48th year. 5 
modern buildings; 50 acres; $600,000 equipment; 
athletics, swimming pool, etc. Sensible regulations 


and dress. College preparatory certificates. Gen- 
eral and Te courses. Catalog on _ request. 
Or. owt Trevorrow, Pres., Box 41, Hacketts- 
town, N. J. 





ST. ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES (Episcopal ) 


_ Bae School 
Children 1 to 3 Open all year. One hour 
from New Yor! k City. ‘Usual studies, Outdoor sports. 
“The School "That Develops Initiative.’’ 


Mrs. W. B. Stoddard, Directress, Caldwell, N. J. 


LITTLE CHILDREN’S HOME-SCHOOL 
Boarding and day pupils. Open all year. 
A real home with experienced, individual super- 

vision, Boys under seven, girls under ten. 


Address: Directress, Madison, N. J. 

















Pennsylvania Schools 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


HARCU BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Thorough college preparation; or special 


study. Music, . New building, large 
grounds. Athletics, riding. Mus. E. H. 
Harcum, B. Head of School. Mrs. 


) 
L. M. WILLIs, B. P., Head of Acad. Dept. 


The SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


For the treatment and instruction of chil- 
dren who through physical handicap or ill | 
health are behind in their studies. 


CLAUDIA M. REDD, Prin., Lansdowne, Pa. 


THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY, Inc. Estab- 
lished 1851. A select school for girls on 60-acre 
estate, 22 miles from Philadelphia College pre- 
paratory, Secretarial, Music, Art, Expression, Do- 
mestic Science and Physical Training Courses. 
Riding, Swimming and all outdoor sports. Catalog. 
Christine F. Bye, Pres., Box 622, West Chester, Pa. 


DEVON MANOR 














In Valley Forge region 16 miles from Phila. 
College prep. Vocational work, Domestic Arts, 
Secretarial, Social Service, Art, Music. 

Mrs, Langdon Caskin, Prin. } 


Box 102, Devon Manor, Devon, Pa. 





LINDEN HALL SEMINARY ect: S746 
teautiful, healthful location. Academic, College 


Preparatory and Special Courses. Separate Junior 


Department. Secretarial. Gymnasium and Swimming | 
Pool. Catalog. Rev. STENGEL, Principal, | 
Box 122, Lititz, Fa. | 





BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 


A select school for girls. Convenient to New York 


and Philadelphia. College preparatory and gen- | 
eral courses Secretarial work. Junior Depart- | 
ment. CLactpp N. Wyant, Irincipal, Box 246, 


Bethlehem, Pa. 


THE COWLES SCHOOL. Formerly Miss Marshall's | 

School. 26th year. A sound general education for | 

girls: Simple, healthful life. Suburban location ; 

City advantages. Small classes. Efficient college 

preparation. Separate house for younger girls. 

Oliver Denton, visiting director Piano Department. 
Emma Milton Cowles, A.B., Headmistress 
Oak Lane, Philadeiphia, Pennsylvania 


The Mary Lyon School 


A Country School in a College Town 











College Preparatory. Certificate _ privileges. 
General and Finishing Courses. Opportunity 
for advanced study. One teacher to every six 
girls. Open-air classrooms. SEVEN GABLES 
our Junior School for girls 6 to 14; separate 
complete equipment. 

H. M. Crist, A.B., Frances L. Crist, A.B., 


Principals, Box 1510, Swarthmore, Pa. 











| Secretarial courses. 





THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOL for Girls 


ingfield, Mass. Ample Grounds. 
Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D., 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 











THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877 

Opposite Smith College Campus. 

Miss HELEN E. THompson, Headmistress 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


THE CHAMBERLAYNE SCHOOL 
special and college preparatory 
courses. Household arts. Music. Languages 
—native teachers. Out-of-door sports. 

261 Clarendon St. 
Cor. of Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


CHOATE SCHOOL 


1600 Beacon Street, Brookline, Massachusetts 
Home and day school for girls. 


Augusta Choate, Vassar, A.B., A.M., Principal. 
Helen Anderson Smith, Associate Principal. 


Howard Seminary for Girls 








General, 





25 miles 
from 





Boston. College preparatory and general courses. 
Household economics. Strong courses in instru- | 
mental and vocal music. Military drill. Horse- 
back riding. All sports. Upper and lower school. 
50 pupils. Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Kendall, Prine 
pals. 26 Howard Street, West | Bridgewater, Mass. | 





WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 

Girls. 17 mil 
 colieee rede ccres, 6. buildings. Skating 
pond, Athletic fields. Gymnasium. 


MISS CONANT, MISS BIGELOW 
30 Highland ‘Street Natick, 


JUNIOR BRADFORD) 


A preparatory school for Bradford Ac age 
Directed study and play. Arts and crafts. All 
advantages of Bradford Academy equipment. For 

bookiets address The Director, 139 Main Street, 
Bradford, Mass. 


TENACRE—A Coney School for Girls 
o 14 


Mass. | 


Preparatory to oe. rang 14 miles from Boston. 


Suburb of 


Suther- | 


All sports and athletics supervised and adapted to | 


the age of the pupil. Finest instruction, care and 
influences. s Helen Temple Cooke, Dana Hail, 
Wellesiey, Mass. 





LASELL SEMINARY 


A school that develops well-trained, healthful and 
resourceful womanhood. Home Economics, Music. 
Art, College Preparatory and Secretarial Course. 


Guy Winslow, Principa 
137 Woodland” Road Auburndale, 
Massac *HUSETTS, Norton. (30 miles from Boston. ) 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 

A school for girls. Preparatory and finishing courses. 
Languages—native teachers. Music, Household Arts. 
Every attention, not only to 
habits of study, but to each girl's health and hap- 
piness. Miss GertTrupe E. CoKNIsH, Principal. 


Wheaton College for Women 
Only small separate college for women in Massa- 
chusetis. 4-year course. A.B. degree. Faculty of 
men and women. 20 —. 100 acres. Catalog. 
Rev. SamMvet V. Corg, D. President. 
Massachusetts, Norton’ (30 miles from Boston). 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Lowell, Massachusetts. 38 minutes from Boston. 
Country sports. Gymnasium and swimming pool 
For catalogue and views, address 
Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, B.A., Principal 


BEACON 
A Country-City Boarding and Day School. 
boys and girls of all ages. 
College preparatory and diploma courses. 
MRS. ALTHEA H. ANDREW, Principal | 
1440 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 


Mass. 























For 





PF 


| 
| 
| 


NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


Washington, D. C., Suburbs 


JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For Young Women. Presents the funda- 
mentals of a college education in a two 
year diploma course. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science and other vocational 
courses. Athletics, Gymnasium, swimming 
pool, riding. Thirty-two buildings. Eighty- 
five acre campus. Cultured environments, 
healthy surroundings, democratic ideals. 
An early enrollment is urged. Catalog. 





Registrar, Box 170, Forest Glen, Maryland 





COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Beautiful location in National Capital. High 
School, College Preparatory and Collegiate courses. 
Complete Domestic Science and Secretarial depart- 
ments. Music, Art and Expression, Well ordered 
home and social life. Organized play and _ recrea- 


tion. All athletics. Catalog. Miss Charlotte 
Crittenden Everett, Principal, 1533 Eighteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





THE FAIRMONT SCHOOL 


For girls. 23rd year under same management. 

Two-year courses for high school graduates. 

Also college preparatory and special courses. 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Ramsay, Principals. 


GUNSTON HALL 
1924 Florida Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
A School for Girls ~— a 1892 
Preparatory and Academic Courses. Two years’ 
Post-Graduate and College work. Music, “Art and 
Expression. 
MRS. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal 


|CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 4 schoo! for 


the girl of today and tomorrow. Courses: Prepara 
tory; two-year advanced for high school graduates; | 
special. Unrivalled location at the national capital. 
For catalog, address CHevy CHASE SCHOOL, Box B, 
Freperic Earnest Farrineton, Ph, D Head- 
master, Washington, D. C 


KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 


For young women. Courses in music, languages, 

painting, sculpture, dancing, expression and dra- 

| matic art, and academic or college subject. 
courses elective. Unusual social advantages. 

| Director, King-Smith Studio-School, 

| 1712 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 














New England Schools 








LINCOLN SCHOOL 
| Ideally located for city advantages and outdoor 
life. Horseback riding. College preparatory, elec- 
tive, and secretarial courses. Home Economics, 
Art and Music. Modern buildings and equipment. 
| MISS MIRIAM SEWALL CO vEnes. Principal 
Providence, R. 


THE ELY SCHOOL 


ELY COURT 
GREENWICH CONNECTICUT | 


Inthe country. One hour from New York. 


|'GLEN EDEN = high-school girls 


r graduates. Subur- 
New York City, 50 minutes from 
Avenue. Magnificent equipment. 
Enter any time. For booklet address Record- 
jing Sec’y, Glen Eden, Stamford, Conn. 


| SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL A, chee! 


Beautifully located on Long Island Sound. Inter- 
mediate, General aud College Preparatory Courses. 
Music, Gymnastics, Athletics and Sports. Address 
Jessie Callam Gray, B.A., Principal 
6 Davenport Drive Stamford, Conn. 
ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 
45th year. College Preparatory. General Courses. 
Household arts and crafts. Gymnasium. Basket 
my ere 


oMiss “emily ofardner Munro, A.M., Principal 
Waterbury, Connecticut 
Norwalk, Conn. 


HILLSIDE Pork, Sens 


45 miles from New York. College Prepar- 
tee., C Cultural Courses, Organized 
a 








| ban to 
Fifth 











RGARET R_ BRENDLINGER, A. B. 
(Vassar); VIDA HUNT FRANC ig, A. B: 
_'Smith), Principals. 








Southern Schools 











HOLLINS COLLEGE for Women 
Founded 1842 
Standard College Courses for Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Music degrees. 290 students. Health- 
ful location in the Virginia mountains. 
Matty L. Cocke, Pres., Box 335, Hollins, Va. 


Sullins College for Girls and Young Women 
New buildings, every room has bath attached. 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Outdoor Sports 
Standard High School and Junior College Courses 





| Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science 
| Secretarial Courses. Students from 40 states. 
Write for catalogue and views, E. Martin, 
Ph.D., Pres., Box B, Bristol. Va. 


Mount Ida School for Girls, 


Preparatory, finishing school. Exceptional oppor- 
tunities, with a delightful home life. 
Send for Year Book 


2521 Summit Street. Newton, Mass. 











STUART HALL Staunton, Virginia 


Episcopal school for girls—Seventy-eighth Session. 
Rich in traditions of the past; alive to needs of 





the present. Thorough college preparation. Out- 
| door sports. Address 
MRS. N. H. HILLS, A.B., Box H. 

St. Hilda’s Hall, Charles Town, W. Va. The 
Chevron School for Girls. Episcopal. In the 
Shenandoah Valley. College Preparatory. Elective 
Courses. Music and Art. Athletics. Open air 
classes Individual instruction. $600. Catalog 


MARIAH PENDLETON DUVAL, Principal 
(former Principal Stuart Hall) 





Fifty acre school farm for out- 











































































WARD - BELMONT 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
WARD-BELMONT combines high- 
est academic training and advan- 
tages of extensive grounds and 

that much-sought- 

for Southern culture and refinement. 

WARD-BELMO offers a six- 

year course of i embracing two 

years of college. Its well-balanced 
curriculum meets the individual 
of students. For information, 


Ss 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Terrace, Box Y, Nashville, Tenn. 


equipment with 








GULF-PARK 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Gulfport, Miss. 


Highest scholastic standards in class room and 

| studio. Land and water sports. Outdoor life the 

whole year. Illustrated catalog on request, 
ulf-Park, Box M, Gulfport, Miss. ‘ 





BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: Select patronage 30 states; pleasant 
social life; location foothills Blue Ridge Mts 
North of Atlanta. _ Standard A. B. course; special 





advantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science, 
| physical culture. New Paoesiun. swimming pool, 
Catalog and illustrated book 


Address Brenav. Box H, " Gainesville, Ga. 





| FLORIDA 
Miss Harris’ Florida School 
| Grammar and college preparation courses. 
Outdoor classes. Ocean bathing and golf all year. 
Miss Jutta FILLMore Harris 
804 First Avenue, 8. E. Miami, Florida 


|A WINTER IN FLORIDA 


| Delightful relaxation from strenuous school 
days for a limited number of young ladies, 
| in a beautiful Florida home, Five months 
of elective studies—(if desired). Southern 
| pleasures and sight-seeing trips to the re- 
| sorts of the east and west Florida coasts— 
| under careful chaperonage. Circular and 
full particulars, Fn pal promptly to 


HAPERONE, 
3100 16th St. N W., Washington, a. €. 


MARYLAND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Courses: College Preparatory; Domestic 
Science; Music; Expression. 10 miles 
from Baltimore ; Fireproof buildings; Strong fac- 
ulty; 67 years’ ‘history. Catalogue. Address Box 
B, LorHEervii E, MARYLAND. 








College; 
Advantages: 





VIRGINIA COLLEGE fom Young 
Women Box B, ROANOKE, VA. 

In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health and 
beauty. Elective, Preparatory and full Junior College 
courses, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 
Catalogue. Address Mattie P. Haruis, President. 
Mus. Gertrupe Harnis Boatwuicut, Vice-Fres 








Fairfax Hall. A school for girls in the Valley of 


Virginia, College preparatory and graduate work. 
Music, Art, Home Economics, Expression, Secre- 
tarial. Mountain location. 21 acre campus. Mod- 
ern building. Horseback riding, athletics, water 
| sports a line two railroads. $475. For cata- 
| log addre 


John Noble Maxwell, President, Box H, Basic, Va. 





ST. MARY'S, An Episcopal School for Girls 
Founded 1842, Full College preparation and two 
years’ advance work. Music, Art, Elocution, Do- 
me stie Science and Business. ‘14 Modern Buildings, 





| 2 -Acre Campus in mild Southern Climate. Mod- 
erate rates, Address Rev. Warren W. Way, Rec- 
tor, Raleigh, N. C. 

| . Joon for girls, offer- 

ASHLEY HALL a broad variety of 
courses” inc ‘luding peepandtion for entrance to the 
best women’s colleges. Beautiful old estate. Mod- 


ern equipment Northern advantages in southern 


climate. Catalogue on request. 
Mary van DKINE McBesg, M.A., Principal, Charles- 
ton, § 





Western Schools 











THE ANNA HEAD SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Berkeley, California 
Mary E. Witson, M.L., Principal 
Catalogue on request. 
34th year opened September 7th. 


| AS SA D wii 

| Outdoor School for exceptional gir 

Numbers very limited. Individual instruction. 
Health and happiness first. Mind and body de- 
| veloped in unison. Wholesome life in artistic 
home. Catalog. Mrs. Gertrude Sumption Bell, 
Principal, 3070 First St., San Diego, California. 


* “a 
| THE BISHOP'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, La Jolla, California 
Upon the Scripps Foundation. Upper and Lower 
School. Educational and social training equal to 
that of Eastern Schools combined with the ad- 
vantages of the healthiest climate in the world. 
Withiu sixteen miles of San Diego_and Coronado. 
Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President 


COLORADO SPRINGS P 
Open air School in delightfully dry climate for 
children from 3 to 14. 2 
Write for circular. 
MISS M. B. SPEAR, Principal 
19 East San Miguel Street, Colorado Springs, Cole. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


For Women. Founded 1827. 114 acres of ground. 
Three million dollars in equipment and endow- 














ment. Two and four year college courses with 
degrees. Music, Art, Home Economics, Journal- 
ism, Secretarial and other vocational courses. 






Supervised athletics. 50 minutes from St. La 
C atalog. Address J. L. Roemer, D.D., President, 
Box “C’’, St. Charles, Mo. 










\ The needs of each 
Ss. I B. R 


20 
Which School? 


A perplexing question. 


Ask Harpber’s 


Bazar. 














Western Schools 





Boys’ Schools 














Special Schools | 


Camps 





FERRY HALL College preparatory, general 
high school and advanced courses. Also special 
instruction in music, expression and domestic arts 
ane sctenens. Located in @ picturesque woodland 
of twelve acres on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, 33 miles from Chicago. For ca 
address Miss Evoise BR. Taaane Prin.., Box 313, 
Lake Forest, 
FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 
4 years Academy. Music rt, Expression. Home 
Economics, Secretarial and Teachers’ se 
Certificate hg oy Catalog Rev: Wm. P. 
McKee, Dean, Box 660, Mt, Carroll, Ill, 





AWLING for Bovs | 
Dr. Frederick L. Gamage, Headmaster 
Pawling New York 





ST. JOHN'S MILITARY & PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


i — the hills 11 miles from Syra- 
Manlius use. Complete equipment. A college 
prep. school owith military regime. 
athletics. Business prep. course. Junior School. GEN. 
WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres., Box 1211, Manlius, N.Y. 








Boys’. Schools 


PAGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
A Big School for Little Boys 


Military life aqpetis to young: 
sters—at Page 








The Raymond Riordon School 


A sane—daring—capable School certified by the 
Board of Regents of New York State. Booklet. 
Write. 


Highland Ulster County, N. Y. 


THE STONE SCHOOL, Cornwall-On-Hudson, N. Y. 


Healthful and invigorating heonten. Five miles 
from West Point. Boys 9 19. Prepares for 
college or business. One Seoabey to 8 boys. All 
sports under supervision. Swimming pool. Catalog. 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster, Box 31 








with work and play that de- 
velop initiative and self-reliance. 
The growing mind is guided by 
wise men and women who thor- 
oughly understand boys. Every 
advantage of climate and loca- 
tion. Large modern buildings; 
seveni-acre campus. Let our 
—. tell you all about us. 

d strong in 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 948, 
Los Angeles, California 











Hitchcock Military Academy 


San Rafael, California. (18 miles from San Francisco.) 
44th year opened first Monday September, Early 
registration necessary. All year round outdoor life. 
Academy fully accredited. For illustrated catalogue 
address Rex H. Sherer, President, San Rafael, Calif. 
Sen “Diego Army and Navy heading 
College preparatory. Offers best in academic 
and military instruction, Fully aceredited. Chris- 
tian character training emphasized. Army detail. 
Outdoor sports entire year. 7 near ocean. 
Summer session July Ist to Sept 
Cauiv., Pacific Beach. Capt. TH08. 4 A. Davis, . Pres. 


~ Culver Military Academy _ 
Catalog describes famous Culver military system 
Write for it. 500-acre campus on hake Maxin- 
kuckee. A few eae usually available after 
Christmas. Addres: 
THE SECRETARY, CULVER, IND. 


~ NORTHWESTERN MILITARY & NAVAL AL ACADEMY — 
A virile American preparatory school for boys of 
character. Operates on self-government principles, 
honor ideals. Limited to 200. 70 miles from 
Chicago. Catalog shows peculiar advantages. 
Address COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake 
Geneva, Wise. 





ILLINOIS, Woodstock. (1 hour from Chicago) 


minary for 
sea. 74th year. Exclusively for younger boys (7 to 
16). Right thinking developed through comradeship 
between teachers and boys. Virginia watchfulness 
of personal habits. Summer Camp, Onekama, Mich. 
NOBLE HILL, Principal 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL for BOYS 
Five buildings, 20 acres. Prepares for Colleges and 
Technical Schools. Ranks with highest grade 
schools of New England, yet by reason of endow- 
ment the tuition is moderate. = ge a. 
Skating. All winter spon 42nd y 

Rev. Lorin Webster. L.H.D Rector, "Plymouth, N. HM. 





FARMINGTON, 


ABBOTT ‘SCHOOL for Boys 
Rate $1200. Mid-Winter term opens January 5th 


Emphasizes health, happiness, achievement. 
Catalog on request. 


WILLISTON—(oi43%% 
FOR BOYS 
Preparatory for college or scientific school. Directed 
work and play. Junior School for boys from 10 to 
14, A distinct school in its own building. Address 
AROHIBALD V. GaLeRaiTH, Principal 


Boz H ook ne Easthampton, Mass. 
WORCESTER ACADEMY 
250 Boys. 22 Teachers 


Strictly preparatory for college or engineering 
school. Junior School for young boys. For cata- 
tog, address The Registrar, 

G. D. Church, M.A. 
Samuel F. Holmes, M.A., Prin., Worcester, Mass. Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL | 


Will understand your boy and help him to under- 
stand himself. 

Ralph K. Bearce, A. M., Headmaster 

54 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 


MASSEE COUNTRY SCHOOL _ 


On Long Island Sound. 51 minutes from N. Y. 
Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. 
Junior Department for boys 7 to 14. One teacher 
to every 12 boys. Attractive buildings. Beautiful 
16-acre campus. All sports. 

massa, Ph.D., Box B, Stamford, Conn. 


~ ROXBURY 

A School for the Individual 
Classes limited to five boys. Hard work required. 
Expert instruction mentally and physically Boys 
enter whenever vacancies occur. yrite for catalogue. 

. L. Ferris, A. B., Headmaster 
Roxbury, School, Inc. Cheshire, Conn. 
A College Preparatory School. Formerly the 
Rosenbaum School. Milford, Conn. Nine miles 
from New Haven on the main line to New York. 
oy are analyzed and met. 
jirector. 








\ 
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| home for boys all ages. 





Peekskill Military Academy 


Army officers detailed but pre-eminently College 
Preparatory. Complete modern — Separate 
building for young boys. 89th 

Address the Principals, Peekskill, m.. 





STAMFORD MILITARY ACADEMY 
Thorough scholastic and military training foster- 
ing the intellectual, physical and moral needs of 
developing boys. Personal instruction. Small 
classes. Manly sports encouraged. Extensive equip- 
ment. Ideally located at Ossining overlooking the 
Hudson. Summer Camp 
Walter D. Gerken, A. M., Prin., Ossining, N. Y. 


New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 
¢ ili Special 
St. John’s Military School Secs! 
tunities for quick college preparation, Parentad disci- 
pline. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Athletic fleld. 
Manly sports encouraged. Junior Hall, a separate 
school for boys under 13. Catalogue. 
W. A. Ranney. A.M., Pd.D., Principal. 








MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS 
For over one hundred years _a refined school 
Practical military 
field work. College and _ business 
preparation, Physical training and athletic sports. 
Address CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, 
P. O. Box 523, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


9 
ST. PAUL’S 
A Boarding School for Boys. 40 minutes from 
New York, For catalogue address 
Water R. Marsa, Headmaster, 
160 Stewart Ave., Garden City, L. L, N. ¥ 


McBurney School 


Day college preparatory school for boys. 
Separate junior department for younger boys. 
Catalogue on request 
HOMAS HEMENWAY, A.M., Headmaster 
318 Ww 57th St., New York. Phone Columbus 7920 


training with 











. Carpenter's Private Classes for Boys 


"ss" THE CARPENTER SCHOOL 


310 West End Ave. Near 74th Street, New York City 
Primary to College 
22nd year. Gaede. 


PEDDIE 


Peddie is a school that trains boys 
to be MEN! Nine miles from Prince- 
ton. Modern dormitories—60 acre 
campus—all sports. Graduates enter 
all colleges by certificate or examina- 
tion. 56th year. Every boy given a 
thorough physical examination. SEND 
FOR CATALOG. 


land Mead + 


LL.D., 
Hightstown, N. J. 








Roger W. S 
Box 11-S 

















WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from ‘wr Prepares for college 

U. S. Army Officer a, Special 
RENCE, 
President, Mason CuayTON A. a, Supt. Box 
442, Wenonah, N. J. 





Kingsley School for Boys 


22 miles from New York City In te New Jersey 
hills, For illustrated catalog, addres: 

J. R. CAMPBELL, MA. 

Box H, Essex Fells, N. J. 


BLAIR ACADEMY 

A Real Boy’s School near 
Delaware Water Gap. General education and col- 
lege preparation, Superb building equipment, 
every modern facility. Fine athletic spirit. Separate 
Lower School. Catalog. Address John C. Sharpe, 
LL.D., Headmaster. Box Z, Blairstown, N. J. 








ene 
Roosevelt Military Academy 
Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Ameri- 
canism of Theodore Roosevelt. Strong outdoor life; 
progressive curriculum. Fits boys for leadershi 
Unusual advisory board. Catal John é. 
Carrington, Headmaster, West Eng wood, N. 


NAZARETH HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 


Box 50, Nazareth, Pa. Founded 1743. 
College preparatory and business courses. Senior, 
Intermediate and Junior Departments. Gymnasium 
and swimming pool. All outdoor sports. Min. age 
9 yrs. Address the Rev. A. D. Thaeler, D. D.. Prin. 

BETHLEHEM JUNIOR SCHOOL 
For boys 7 years old and up, 2 hrs. from N. Y. 
All the advantages of a school for big boys. Large 
faculty, athletic flelds, private building, separate 
beds, nurse 


John H. Tuggey, Head t 








. Bethieh Pa. 
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Buildings Excelent Appointment. 
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“Sound View School” 


‘or Backward Children. 
Speech Specialist ae qcotumbia University. 
vid: 


Instruction 
70 Prospect Street Port "Chester, N. Y. 


The Bancroft School 


For Mentally Subnormal Children 
One of the oldest and best schools of its kind in exis- 
ence. For catalog address Box 165, Haddonfield, N.J. 
E. A. Farrington, M.D. Jenzia Coulson Cooley. 








ASH-NO-CA 


“A BOYS’ CLUB” 
In the Mountains 
of North Carolina 


Not a school, not a camp, but a place planned, 
equipped, and conducted for the pleasure and 
physical and moral welfare of boys under 
seventeen during the summer. Delightful cli- 
mate. No mosquitoes. Sports include ae. 
mountain wim- 
ming, boatin tennis, baseball, track, “olf. 
EVERYTHING A BOY LIKES. Fine build- 
ings furnish healthful sleeping accommoda- 
tions and other buildings ample place for 
recreation in wet weather. Boys have best 
possible care. Lasse farm furnishes abundance 
of wholesome f 714 acre tract. 


Address George ‘Jackson, Asheville School, 
Asheville, N. C. 

















ALOHA CAMPS £2 Falrlee, Vermont. 


season. 3 cam ean t ie 30. Fun, 
Friendships. Vigilance for 
health and safety. Send references 
with application for booklet. 


Mrs, E. L. Gulick, 
226 Addington Road, Brookline, Mass. 





Sargent Camps, Peterboro, N. H. 
The Athletic Camps for Girls. 
Expert direction in all athletic and outdoor sports 
combined with camp life. Homecraft for little 
girls in Junior Camp. Address Secretary. 
Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





Acerwood Tutoring School 


Educates boys over eight who are normal in social 
life but require special attention in studies. Ath- 
letics; male counselors. 16 miles from Phila. 


MISS DEVEREUX Box B. Devon, Pa. 
THE HEDLEY SCHOOL Montessori Kindergarten, 


mary and intermedi 
For children physically os socially normal, yet 
who require individual instruction = —-4 
attention. Industrial and domestic usic. 
‘ee country home. (12 miles na ‘Phils.). 
ler. M.D., resident physician. Mrs. J. R. 
Hediey, Principal, Box B, G Ide, P. Ivanl: 
SCHOOL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for 
the education of seas unable to attend public 
or private schoo! estic Science. 14 miles 
from Phila. Booklet 


MOLLIE A. woops, Prin., Box 152, Roslyn, Pa. 
STANDISH MANOR 


A special school for girls requiring individ- 
ual instruction, care and attention. Limited 
to twenty-five. Address, Secretary Box 16. 


Hairax, MAssAcHUSETTS. 
You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents in stamps for 288 page cloth-bound 
book on Stammering and Stuttering, “its Cause 
and Cure.” It = Re I_ cured myself after 
stammering for 20 yea! B. N. Bogue, 6572 Bogu 
Bidg., 1147 N. iitinois. ‘Street, Indianapolis. 


. 
Devereux Tutoring School 
Educates girls over eight who are normal in_social 
life but require special attention in studies. Music; 
Industrial arts. 35 acres. miles from Phila. 
MISS DEVEREUX Box B. Berwyn, Pa. 























TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS. Senior and_ Junior 
Camps for Girls, under 20. Roxbury, Vermont. 
Famous for fine saddle horses, free riding and 
thorough instruction in horsemanship. A 300 acre 
‘Wonderland’ in the heart of the Gree: Moun- 
tains. Write for booklet. Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 
10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 





Professional Schools 











RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with 
Emma Willard School. A School of Practical Arts. 
Secretarial Work and Household Economics. A. 
and B.S. degrees. Address Secretary. 

USSELL SaGE COLLEGE, Troy, N. Y. 


SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS 


A woman’s college offering programs in General 
Studies, Fine and Applied Art, Home Economics, 


all leading to the Degree 
300 students, CHARLES H NRY Keves, Ph.D., 
Pres., Box G., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


THE HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS KINDERGARTEN -PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL AFFILIATED WITH NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Residence for students. Graduates placed in ex- 
cellent positions. Students admitted February Ist. 
Address Miss Harriette Melissa Mills, Prin., Nine B, 
N. Y. Univ. Bidg., Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


ANNOUNCEMENT?" Hospital Train- 
ing School for Nurses 
Registered; offers a 2% years’ course; 8 hour sag. 
affiliation with Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York = 
Scholarship for Teachers College. Beau 

equipped, new plant. Address Superintendent. of 
Training School, Port Chester, N. Y. 


THE ELIZABETH GENERAL HOSPITAL 
offers | a complete course in nursing to desirable 
An allowance of $36.00 is given at 




















Boys’ Schools | 








TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
School with national patronage. Happiest and 
Prepares for college - 





business. Brick 
rate $650 covers all expenses. For catalog "edidress 
M. 1., Box 82, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
In the far famed Piedmont Region. Prepares for 
colleges, universities, business, government acad- 
emies. Select patronage, strong faculty, modern 
equipment. Dept. for small boys. Charges $575. 
co ROBERT A. BURTON, Supt. 
Danville, Virginia 


Staunton Military Academy 


Boys from 13 to 20 years old prepared | for the 
Universities, Government A or 

Gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. 
New $375,000 barracks. Charges $600. For cata- 
logue address Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., Pres., 
Box B, Staunton (Kable Station), Va. 


CARSON LONG INSTITUTE 


85th year. College Preparatory, Business, Junior 

courses. Separate modern building for boys under 

13 years. Healthful — location. Terms, $400. 

Boys taught how to learn, how to labor, how to live. 
Box 15, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Prepares for college or life work. 
Send for booklet, ‘“‘A Man-Making School’ and 
learn the secret of our notable and continued 
success in training boys. Separate Junior Depart- 
ment for boys 10 to 1 
Willard M. A., d 


4. 
P. Tomli 
Box 24 a Pa. 


ST. LUKE'S SCHOOL 


Wayne (Main Line P. R. R.), Pa. 
Healthful” location, homelike buildings. Mental 
and physical instruction, —_ moral influence. 
prepeses for college or busi 
CHARLES HENRY STOUT. A.M., Headmaster 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL for Boys 


Prepares for college or technical schools. High, 
healthful location. Faculty of experts, individual 
attention through Preceptorial System. All indoor 
and outdoor sports under = instructors. 





























. books, 





Gymnasium with owtmmning pool. Address Dr. A. 
| W. Wilson, Jr., President, Box 808, Saltsburg, Pa. 


pe of first three months, $15.00 a month 
remainder first and second year; $20 per month 
third year. Registered School. Address 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


A PROFESSION FOR YOUR DAUGHTER 
WITHOUT EXPENSE 
Entrance requirements: 1 year high school or 
equivalent, preferably 4 years. Applicant must be 
at least nineteen years of age. Uniforms, text- 
full maintenance and monthly allowance 
training. School accredited. Apply 
emann Hospital School for Nurses, 
2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago 


THE GARLAND SCHOOL 
OF HOMEMAKING 


A special school which qualifies tg to preside 
over and maintain well ordered 
Margaret J. Stannar Streator, 2 “Chestnut, St, 
ston, ass 
Katharine Gibbs School of 
Secretarial and Executive 
Training for Educated Women 


Resident and Day School, 247 Berkeley St., Boston. 
Day School, 101 Park Ave., New York City 


fliss Conklin’s 
Secretarial School 


Twenty-second year 


SCHOOL which equips 
women for life. Its stund- 
ard is upheld by hundreds of 
former students holding respon- 
sible and executive positions. 
New Location 
105 West 40th Street 
Studios of the Tilden Building 
New York City 
Tel. Bryant 5517. Open all summer. 
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These Schools are listed for your convenience, 














Professional Schools 


omen 








SER OVA 


Russian School of 


DANCING 


Ballet, Classic, 
Interpretative, 
National and 
Ball Room Dancing 
Children’s Courses 
a Specialty 
Baby Work 

Class 
Private Lessons 
Normal Courses 


Write for Booklet V 





The following Text Books have been ac- 
cepted by America as indispensable to 
students of the Art: “Baby Work’; 
“Nature Dancing” & “Advanced Nature 
Dancing” by Sonia Serova. “Russian 
Imperial Method” and “Advanced Tech- 
nique of the Russian School” by Veronine 
Vestoff. Price $5.00 per vol. 


M. Veronine Vestoff Mile. Sonia Serova 


Artist Pavlowa’s Graduate Russian 
Imperial Ballet 8 


47 West 72nd Street New York 
Telephone Columbus 6212 and 9283 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESEESEE SSeS eeeeees 








PORTIA MANSFIELD SCHOOL of Classic Dancing 
And Its Related Arts 


Winter Camp. February and March, 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California 
Summer Camp. Rocky Mountain Reneing 


Camp, Steamboat Springs, Color 

Junior and senior camps. essbaake riding, 
Camping trips 

Normal and professional 
Swimming, golf, hiking 

Dramatics, Designing, Batik. 


FLORENCE FLEMING NOYES 
SCHOOL OF RHYTHM 


215 West tith Street, New York 
Branch Studios 
Boylston St. 
1823 Walnut St. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1598 E. 115th St. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1445 East River Road. 
San Francisco, Calif., 2016 


departments. 


Booklet 














Boston, Mass., 665 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


Frankline St. 





25 years the Standard Training School for Theatre Art 


LVIENE SCHOOL 
of DRAMATIC ARTS 


DRAMA ORATORY PHOTO PLAY 
MUSICAL COMEDY DANCE ARTS 
Four Schools in One, Practical Stage Training. 
The School’s Students’ Stock and Theatre Afford 
Public Stage Appearances 
Write for catalog, mentioning study desired to 
Thomas Irvin, Secretary, 43 West 72nd St., N. ¥ 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION | 
Chartered by the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York. Courses for advanced students 
and beginners. — Elocution. Public Speaking, 
Drama, Pantomime—Speech defects cured Eve- 
ning Classes. 332 West 56th St., New York City. 





BYRON W. KINGS SCHOOL OF ORATORY 
Elocution and Speech Arts. New Building and 
Dormitory. Courses for Teachers, Lecturers, Ly- 
ceum and Chautauqua Work. Speech defects, Stam- 
mering, Loss of Voice, Sore Throat positively 
cured. Largest School of Speech Arts in America. 
Send for prospectus. Mt. Oliver, Pittsburgh, Pa 





COMBS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 37th year. 
Individual instruction. All| branches theoretical and 
applied including Publie Performance. Degrees con- 
ferred. Reciprocal Relations with Univ. of Pa. 

Dormitories for women. Instruction the year round. 
Write for book. GrLperT RayNoLps Comss, Direc- 
tor, Box B, Broad and Reed Streets, Philadelphia 





LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Private and 
Class Lessons. Special Courses for Teachers and 
those seeking Lyceum and Concert work. Faculty 
or Noted Artists 

- W. McCLAIN, President 

242 W. Broadway Louisville, Ky. 





ITHACA CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
Special advantages for those who look forward to 
concert or educational work. Al! instruments, 





| 3 





vocal, dramatic art, etc. Graduates filling highest | 
Places available in America. Catalog. Distin- 
Guished faculty. Address The Registrar, 13 De 


Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y¥ 














American Academy 
of 
Dramatic Arts 


FOUNDED IN 16864 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. | 


The leading institution for Dra- 
matic and Expressional Training in 
America. Connected with Charles 
Frohman’s Empire Theatre and Com- 
Panies. For information apply to 


THE SECRETARY 


175 Carnegie Hall 
NEW YORK <3 





Adams,” 
talented for the stage? 


for a career. 


ing or secretarial. 








DEVELOP YOUR TALENT 


RE you, like Booth Tarkington’s “Alice 
positive that you are divinely 


your natural ability with commonplace, daily 
affairs, but enroll in a dramatic school and study 
Or—perhaps you are interested in 
one of the other arts—painting, music, design- 
You can secure information 
about any of these schools by writing to: 


Kenneth N. Chambers, Director 
HARPER’S BAZAR SCHOOL BUREAU 
119 West 40th Street 


If so, do not submerge 


New York 























fabrics. 


Two 
Celebrated 
Studios 
620 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 





Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, 
Cal. 








COSTUME and MILLINERY 
Design De Luxe with 
P. CLEMENT BROWN 


French ideas and ideals revealed in simplified 3 to 
4 month courses for Trade, Stage or Home. 
previous training necessary.) 
tects of Fashions” include sketching, draping, pat- 
tern making, modelling, etc., to creating pro- | 
fessional reproductions in imported and American 
Write for FREE booklet HB11. 


Studio or Mail Courses | 


(No 
Courses “As Archi- 











BROWN’S 


SALON STUDIOS 








THE FLORENCE wie gruqse ye a 


TRATION, 208 Eas’ (M 


Wilde, formerly of Pratt tastivate ) Short, prac- 
tical courses four afternoons a week. 1. For ad- 
vanced students wishing higher illustration. 2 


Costume and commercial illustration for beginners. 
. Evening life classes for women. 





DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught for whole- 
sale, retail or home use. Day and Evening Classes. 
Call or write for particulars. McDowell Dress- 
making and Millinery Schools. Estab. 1876. 
tered under Regents. 58 West 40th St, N. ¥ 





Char- | 


Residence courses By Mail | 
e **The reliable osheel of the West—"’ 
Parisian Methods; Desi; ning: Pattern Making 


SCHOOL a ps iness, teaching 
ol me use 

of Costume Design M 

Studio 577-B Geary St., Sam Francisco, Cal. * 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
Accredited. Two Year course prepares Teachers, 
Physical Directors and Recreation Workers. Un- 
precedented demands for teachers. Liberal salaries 
paid. Resident Halls maintained. Address Colum- 
bia Normal School of Physical Education, 3358 
South Michigan Bivd., Chicago. 





The Sargent School ‘7,250! 
Established 1881. 
Address for booklet 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT, 








Short - Story Writing 
A Course a Forty Lessons 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
One pupil has received over 
$5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time 


—“play work” he calls it. 
Hundreds are selling right oo 
to the leading 


Model Draping, | 
Baste 


Cambridge, Mass. | 








INTERNATIONAL ART TRAINING 


New York School of Fine and Applied Art 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres., New York and Paris 
Landscape and Domestic Architecture; In- 
terior Decoration; Poster ; Com- 
mercial, Costume and Stage Design; Illus- 
tration; Life Drawing ‘‘Hambidge Research” ; 
Teachers’ Training Classes. Began Septem- 
ber 8th. 

Address Secretary, 2239 Broadway, New York 




















NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 30th year 


Textile Designing, Poster and Commer- 
cial Art, Fashion Drawing, Interior 
Decoration, Illustration, Historic Orna- 
ment. Preparatory Courses. Positions 
and orders filled. 














INTERIOR DECORATION 


Complete instruction by correspondence in the 
use of period styles, color harmony, design, 
composition and allied subjects. Prepares for 
lucrative profession. Course in Home Decora- 
tion for amateurs. Start any time. 

Send for Catalogue A 


New York School of intortow Decoration 
101 Park Avenue New York City 











Professienal Schools 
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FASHION 


ACADEMY 














EDITH YOUNG ART SCHOOL 
Costume Design 
Illustration and Anatomy 
Resident Course by Mail 
Unusual Methods Highly Endorsed | 
607 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 





METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 W. 57th Street, New York 


MODERN COLOR 
For Portrait, Landscape, Poster, Stage Lighting 
and Designing. Costume and Interior Design. 
Also Home-Study Courses 











the best producing P 
Also courses in Play B 





DR. ESENWEIN Photoplay Writing, V:rsifica- 
tion, Journalism, etc. 
50-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


The Home Correspondence School | 











Sprintorperited a0 





























SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS, CRAFTS 
AND DECORATIVE DESIGN 


Standards of the school require that stu- 
dents before receiving diplomas be thoroughly 
grounded in the —— of artistic apprecia- 
tion and draftsmansh 

Miss KA ATHERINE ‘B. CHILD. Director 








Room 409. 126 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 





| millinery manufacturers; 


| FASHION ACADEMY, Inc., 


Opens in Philadelphia 


Y the time you will be reading this 

message the Philadelphia branch 

of Fashion Academy will have 
been teaching Costume and Millinery 
Design and Fashion Illustration for 
over a month. This is Fashion Acad- 
emy’s third resident school and I am 
proud to say that, like our other two 
schools, it has been established en- 
tirely as a result of the urgent call of 
those women who have investigated 
my methods of teaching these fasci- 
nating professions. 
Here, as in our other long established 
resident schools, you will find in 
practice the identical methods of in- 
struction that we have employed in 
developing so many successful de- 
signers—specialized attention to one 
subject; simple, gradually advancing 
lessons; personal and patient super- 
vision by teachers who have had years 
of practical experience in the field of 
Costume and Millinery Design. 
Fashion Academy was the first school 
in the United States to specialize on 
the subject of Costume Design. In 
eleven years it has taught thousands 
upon thousands of women and has 
produced more successful designers 
than all other schools combined! It 
is the one school whose advice is 
sought by important costume and 
it is the one 
school that actually supervises the de- 
sign departments of these large con- 
cerns; and because it is held in such 
high respect it is the one school that 
has a constant opportunity to place its 
graduates in fine high-salaried posi- 
tions: 
Let me tell you more about Fashion Aca- 
demy and the wonderful opportunities it 
provides for women. I have put the whole 
story in my complete book which is yours 
for the asking—absolutely FREE without 
the slightest obligation. If you are inter- 


ested in studying under the personal direc- 
tion of my expert instructors send the at- 


tached coupon to the branch nearest you. 
If you are interested in ney at home 
send the coupon to me at the New York 


School. 


Emil Alvin Hartman, Director 

FASHION ACADEMY, Inc. 
21 East 79th Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York 

Philadelphia, 1432 N. Broad Street 

San Francisco, Scottish Rites Temple 
Studio No. 21! 

Please send me your FREE illustrated 

book, containing full information on your 
various courses, and first hand data on the 
opportunities for the trained Designer and 
I}lustrator. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Time Will Touch You Gently 








RUBYE DE REMER 
Motion picture star, 
moted for beautiful 
hair and complexion 
—An enthusiastic en- 
dorser of Simonson 
Beauty Delights 


FOR THE COMPLEXION 


Astringent Toilette Water 
Helos reduce enlarged pores. 
Highly astringent and fragrant- 
ly scented. 

Skin Invigorator 

Soothes, refines and_ beautifies 
any skin. An excellent, non 
greasy massage cream. 

Cold Cream 

Better because it is finer.. Over 
comes chapped, rough condi 
tions. Faintly scented with a 
dainty rose odor, 





All of the 100 Simonson 


everywhere in Greater New 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES listed below. 


Cents Each 
Double 
Size 


ADD 10 CENTS EXTRA FOR 
PACKING 


Cents Each 
Regular 
Size 


BY MAIL, 
POSTAGE, 





» Products are sold 


AND 


FOR THE FINGER NAILS 


Cuticle Remover 

A liquid that softens and re- 
moves excess cuticle quickly, 
harmlessly and without cutting. 
Nail Polish 

Powder, liquid, cake and cream. 
Each will give a _ waterproof 
lasting gloss. Liquid and cream 
forms also impart a pink tint. 
Nail Whitener 

Whitens the under edges of nail 
tips. Scented with a delightful, 
elusive odor, 


and by our 


TAX 





A. SIMONSON, 506 Fifth 


I enclose 50¢ for regular size or 75¢ for double size 
and 10¢ for postage and tax on EACH item checked. 


50¢ 75¢ SIZE 
O © Cold Cream 


© 

O © Skin Invigorator 

O © Astringent Toilette Water 
O © Cuticle Remover 

O ©O Nail Whitener 

Oo 

i 

O OO Dandruff Salve 
a ee ee 
OT RET Cr en ere pee 
DN ai ans vans Coble iw nee 


Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Nail Polish [ ] cake [ ] liquid [ ] powder [ ] cream 


Shampoos [ ] Henna [] Lemon Blossom [] Pine 
Hair Tonics | } Tonic for Dry Hair [ ] Quinine Tonic 





The 


vibrant charm of beautiful, 


if you give proper care 
to face, hands and hair 


attractive hair, 


glowing, healthy complexion, dainty, white hands 


and pretty finger nails cannot be denied. 


These 


qualities added together make the complete ensemble 
of a charming personality. 


Simonson’s Toilette Products in dainty, triangular 
containers will appeal to you at once for their in- 
definable charm, for their exotic fragrance and, most 


of all, 


for their unfailing effectiveness. 


They will help you, as they are helping others, to at- 
tain and preserve that alluring loveliness and those 
captivating graces that every woman longs to possess. 


Try them once and you will love them always. 


Here are a few of the 100 notable Simonson Toilette 
Products—for years, the choice of women who set 


Fifth 








Avenue standards. 


FOR THE HAIR 
Henna Shampoo 
Safe because it is not a dye nor 
a__ bleach. Imparts _ beautiful 
sheen to the hair and cleanses 
the scalp. 
Pine Shampoo 
For oily hair. An efficient and 
refreshing cleanser exhaling the 
fresh odor of the pines. 
Lemon Blossom Shampoo 
Makes hair fluffy, silky and at- 
tractive. Faintly scented with 
the exhilarating cleanly odor of 
the lemon. 








§ 100 Distinguished 


TOILETTE 
PRODUCTS 


FOR THE SCALP 


Tonic for Dry Hair 
Encourages the secretion and 
helps to increase the flow of the 
natural oil to the hair. 
Dandruff Salve 
A soothing corrective for aiding 
in the removal of dandruff from 
hair and scalp. 
Quinine Tonic 

Imy, cooling lotion for neg- 
lected hair and scalp. Helps 
to relieve scalp irritations while 
offering substantial nourishment 
to the hair roots. 


% 


Fifth Avenue 


SIMONSON Toilette Products are sold by the BEST STORE in each city. 


ALBANY, 


ALLENTOWN, PA., Hess Bros. 


ANNISTON, ALA., ee Drug Co. MA 

ASHTABULA, OHIO. Cc. F. Schaffner. N nN 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., Steacy’s JIS 
BALTIMORE, MD., Hutzler Bros. MANIS SThis, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH., L. W. Robinson Co. 

KsETHLEHEM, PA., Prosser’s Drug pears MIN 

3IG RAPIDS, MICH., Geo. W. Milne NE RK, Pe’ 
BINGHAMTON, N. 7. Sisson Bros Weldon Co. NEW AGREED ANS, LA 
BOSTON, MASS., wm. Filene’ 8 Sons NIAGARA, N, 


c AMBRIDGE, OHIO, Th 
CHARLEVOIX, MICH., 
CHICAGO, ILL., Marshalt Field & Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, The H. 8. Pogue Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, a. May Co. 


GA., Robinson Drug Store. 








C, MICH’, McCormick’s Drug Store OWEGO., N. 
he Potter, Davis Co. 


J. Fessende n 





LIVE OAK, FLA., Wynn Drug Co. 
LOCKPORT, a, 

ON, GA., Burden-Smith Co. 

FLA., Johnson-Hay Drug Co. 


Jenss Bros, 


Keeley, Neckerman & Co. 


WwIs., 
MICH., City Drug Store. 
MERIDIAN. MISS... Caver’s Drug Store. 

ey POLIS Ss, MINN, L. S. Donaldson Co. 


s Pharmacy. 
° Maison Blanche. 
 * Niagara Dry Goods Co., Inc, 


NORFOLK, Va Watts, Retter, Clay, Inc. 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO, Gail G. Grant Co. 
FITTSBURGH, oe Joseph Horne Co. 
PROV IDENCE, 
RANGELEY, ME B. Wesley Offen. 
RICHMOND. VA.. The Cohen Co., Inc. 


The Woodford Pharmacy. 


I., The Shepherd Co. 


CORNING, N. Y., Terbell-Calkins Devs Co. ROCHESTER, N. Y., Clara Palmer, ae 
DAYTON, OHIO, The ‘Rike- Kumler Co ROCHESTER, N. Y., McCurdy & (¢ 
DETROIT, MICH., J. L. Hudson Co. ROCKFORD, ILL., Charles V. Weise Co. 
DOTHAN, ALA., ‘The Hilden. ROME, GA... Fifth Avenue Drug Co. 
EASTON, PA., Wm. Laubach & Sons. ST. LOUIS, MO., Famous-Barr Co. 
ELGIN, ILL., Joseph Spiess Company ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., Henry Schutz. 
ELMIRA, N. Y., Sheehan, Dean Co. SAVANNAH, GA., Leopold Adler. 
ELYRIA, OHIO, The poem Mercantile Co, SHREVEPORT, LA., Peyton Drug Co. 
ERIE, PA., Warner Bros. Co. SUSQUEHANNA, PA., Frank J. Reddon, 


GADSDEN. ALA., 


GAINE 
GREENVI 





HAZLETON, PA., P. 19 gay Sons. 
L. 


INDIANA 


JERSEY CITY, N. J!, Belmont Pharmacy. 
uA PORTE, IND., The Boston Store Co. 


4sAKELAN 
LANSING, 


2. H. Cross. 
yILLE, FLA., The Wilson Co 
LLE, MICH., Zank’s Faammey 


POLIS, IND., 8. Ayres & Company 
MICH.. Gaylord- Alderman Co. 
WN, N. Y., Abrahamson-Bigelow Co. 





FLA., City Drug Store. 
MICH., Robinson Co 


WEST NEW 


TAMPA, FLA. Moat ‘Bros. 


THOMASV ILLE, GA., 'N. g Co. 
TRAVERSE cent, MICH., Hannah « Lay Mere. Co. 
VALPARAISO, 
VINELAND, x 
WEST HOBOKEN N J., Edmund J. Zink. 
YORK 'N.'J., Sterling Pharmacy. 
WHEELING, W. VA., Stone & Thomas Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA., W. i White & Co. 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO, The H. H. Sturtevant Co. 


NDy Specht, Finney Co. 
» Vineland Drug Co. 
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Are You Quite, Quite Sure... P 


OUTH is the loveliest and most de- 

sirable and quite the most unde- 

pendable thing in the world. One 
day we have it. The next, we forget to 
look at ourselves. The week after—the 
month, the year, after—gracious heavens, 
it’s gone! 





There’s nothing so terrible as the woman 
who was told at sixteen that baby blue 
was her color. And here she is, fifty, 
gazing at you like an outsize cherub, 
over a baby blue fan at her grandniece’s 
dance! The other women talk—they will, 
you know, they always will. Possibly 
you talk too... “Poor thing, isn’t it 
awful. She doesn’t know... But of 
course, no one would tell her.” 


And her sister's just as bad. Those 
straight-line effects . . . do you suppose 
she ever looks at her silhouette? She 
certainly had a good figure fifteen years 

ago—she’s 

forty-five if 
z she’s a day—and 


+. GY. She's just gone 

Bi | / placidly on and 

BON on taking the 
> } | : 

L < Be things for 


granted. If she’d 


\ had a daughter 
. \\ \ iL now, in place of 
| VIN) VQ\ VW) Jimmie .. . he’s 
| wae \\ AL a det... de 
ly 4 you suppose he 
| 2 
| | 
‘ { ui? N 
ys >, \ 


A‘) RA id | 
, MY. ot | / G 


/ 
af ed A short slender woman 
JLy-2 a lightly boned Gossard 
, ’ elastic top, such as 


Adi 


delights in 


notices? You may depend upon it, he 
does. He knows Aunt Ella's color-mis- 
takes. And he knows that mother ought 
to wear ‘em—er—tighter,—or—or some- 
thing. But he can’t say anything, because, 
nice boy, he doesn’t know the right word. 
If it were collars, now—or socks. 





When we get right down to it, we who 
are over thirty, let’s say, are we quite 
sure we're not making ourselves just the 
least little bit conspicuous, and our best- 
beloved men-kind just the least little bit 
uneasy, because we don’t realize what the 
years are doing to us? If Aunt Ella ever 
sat behind a property palm and heard 
young Nell Talbot say her flippant little 
mind right out—or if Jimmie’s mother 
listened in on Nell’s mother talking to 
her best friend—or if you—or if I— 


There’s no use in beating about the bush. 
We aren't as young as we were. But if 
we want the truth about our figures, and 
what to do for them, no mere amateur is 
as good as a first-class professional corset 
fitter. She’s trained. She can see the 
truth and say the truth—with the remedy 
so soon after it that we won't mind. 
And if we want to find her, all we have 
to do is to look up the GOSSARD SHOP 
in our own home town. 


They've made a twenty-year study of the 
figure, those Gossard people. They 


Oo: 2 2: a. 


with low figure is 


Altogether perfect for a tall willowy 


haven't spent the most of that time plan- 
ning for the young, pliable, resilient 
figure that needs a mere slip of pink 
satin with a couple of bones in it and 
two-three frilly straps to hold up its 
stockings. Ohno. They’ve put most of the 
emphasis on the “difficult” figure that has 
begun to sag, and to add imperious and 
unwanted inches all in the wrong places. 
They develop scores of models every 
year, models designed to take care of 
every sort of figure there is, and prevent 
every sort of figure there oughtn’t to be. 


And among all these models—such lovely 
pink silky-lacy models, too—there’s your 
own particular corset—your size, with 
just the support you need at your age, 
and your weight. 





” 


Why go on buying just “a corset,” when 
you might look so much better, and feel 
so much better, 


and be forever - 
sure you aren't VA ¥ 
ising some (nF 
missing som e- © Ie) 
thing in the % 
mirror that your ; . 
a ro 


friends see 
when you’re 
looking the oth- 
er way? Here’s 
the word that 
foils them once 
for all— 


D 





supple brassiere of 


one above satin, and valenciennes made on net / 
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The picture “His Master’s 
Voice” is a registered trade- 
mark of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company and 
identifies all Victor products. 

The word “Victrola” is 
also a registered trademark 
and applies to the products 
of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company only. 

To be certain the instru- 
ment you buy is a Victrola, 
be sure to see the Victor dog 
and the word “Victrola.” 
Look under the lid! 

Victrola instruments $25 
to $1500. 





Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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AUTUMN 


ACH season, like Life itself, is 
made up of moments of gaiety 

and sadness. Autumn, in particu- 
lar, is considered the personification 
of sadness. But it is not only the 
season of rain and melancholy, but 
also the joyous time of the vintage. 
In bygone days, this season was 
always a festival period, and then 
autumn did not seem a phantom of 
gloom, but rather a Bacchante with 
locks of gold, the color of the sun. 
Painted on the black vase, we 
see this Bacchante—she dances, she 
flits over the ground, she is en- 
meshed in the gold of her hair 
which resembles the disk of the 
mellow autumn sun. After the 
vintage this black bowl will be 
filled with life-giving wine, and the 
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ERTE’S description of this month’s 
cover translated from the French. 


sprite will dance into all hearts and 
enfold them in her radiant warmth. 
For autumn was welcomed in this 
way in olden times with the beau- 
tiful old pagan customs. 

However, the black bowl is not 
filled with wine; instead, it holds 
a yellow chrysanthemum, dying, 
with falling petals which show that 
autumn has come. Nature weeps; 
her tears fall to the ground, where 
in a careless mass are gathered the 
discards of her splendid wardrobe. 
She weeps as a woman who has 
lost something she loved. But 
Nature will not grieve long, and 
will soon don other garments. We 
also must think of winter clothes, 
now that our filmy summer ones 
have been cast aside. 
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eS BEAUX MANNE O UINS 7 exquisitely tall and graceful mannequin trails into the salon wearing 
, the newest design from the hands of the artist-couturier. There is a soft 
falling of supple velvets, a gleam of color, a line of lovely grace from shoul- 
der to hem. The mannequin moves slowly from one end of the room to the 
other, passing before the long mirrors, with her head poised like that of some 
long-plumed bird. There is a murmur of delight—little exclamations of won- 
der; jeweled women straighten their slender backs with interest. The manne- 
quin walks slowly to each group; her head is a marvel of indolence and 


grace. She pauses a moment between parted curtains. The gown is a success. 
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44 Steadily, for the past few 
ry years, Mildred .Cram’s 
excellent work has com- 
manded an ever-widening 
circle of understanding 
admiration. It is with 
unusual pride that Har- 
per’s Bazar places Miss 
Cram’s latest short story 
in this place of honor. 


SACRED PASTURES 


ITTY O'KEEFFE was a saleswoman 
in Fox, Stern and Reilly’s big dress- 
making establishment on Fifty-seventh 
Street-—New York’s glittering, expen- 
sive rue de la Paix. She wasn’t 
particularly pretty nor _ particularly 

young—twenty-seven, at least. But she was smart 
from the tips of her narrow shoes to the crown 
of her sleek head. She knew the secret of the 
chic, that elusive secret which is the open sesame 
to success in Kitty O’Keeffe’s world. She had 
Irish eyes, but the rest of her was French—with 
a dash of aristocratic New York. Tall, with fine 
shoulders, a back that melted into your gaze, flat 
hips and an undulating walk—that was Kitty’s 
appeal to the eye. 

She wore her hair close to her head, drawn 
straight back from her brow—no combs, no visi- 
ble pins, only smoothness and deft, impeccable 
lines. In the shop she wore a black dress, made 
in Fox, Stern and Reilly's workrooms. It fitted 
her, not like the proverbial shop-girl’s codfish skin, 
but like the widow’s weeds worn by a French 
marquise in the third act of a Pinero play. I 
hope I make myself clear. Kitty O’Keeffe looked 
expensive, aristocratic and a little dangerous. 


HE made forty-five dollars a week. Not much 

for one who is on speaking terms with fashion. 
She lived on the East Side, too far east for the 
purposes of polite fiction. Her home was in the 
shadow of the sprawling Queensboro Bridge, a 
stone’s throw from the amber waters of the river. 
Every morning, opening her eyes to the dingy, 
cracked ceiling of her bedroom, she woke to re- 
beilion. 

“Kitty!” 

“Yep?” 

“Seven o'clock.” 

“A’ right. What you got for breakfast ?” 

Aunt Rose’s morning pleasantry never varied. 
“Sweetbreads, grape-fruit, coffee 'n rolls.” 

“Go on!” 

“You better hurry.” 

“I’m coming.” 

Kitty turned over, stretched her arms above 


Illustrated by 


By MILDRED CRAM 
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her head, sighed and sat up. Her bed was nar- 
row and ugly. There wasn’t space for much else 
in ihe O’Keeffe boudoir, since all the habitable 
rooms in the house were “let out.” Kitty sat 
still, listening for the familiar sounds she knew 
and hated. The roomers were stirring already. 
Costigan, the shoe clerk, was whistling his eternal 
morning serenade: “Oh, promise me that some 
day you'll be mine.” It was meant to penetrate 
Kitty’s door and stab her to the heart, but got 
no further than her outraged ear-drums. The 
Dugan girls clattered down-stairs, outward bound 
to factory jobs across the river. The little Rus- 
sian in the third-floor front was probably asleep. 
Goodness knows what he did for a living—made 
bombs, probably. 


‘THE door opened and Kitty saw Jack O’Keeffe’s 

sallow face, one eye closed, a cigaret hanging 
loosely from his lower lip. “Ain’t you the swell 
—havin’ breakfast in bed?” 

Kitty aimed a pillow at the door and her 
brother vanished. 

“Tell Ma I’m comin’!” she shrieked after him. 
She got out of bed and began to dress, peering 
at herself in a dim mirror which hung over the 
washstand. It was bitter cold and she shivered a 
little. 

“Fierce, that’s what it is,’ she whispered, her 
fingers busy with her faultless French coif. 
“Twenty-seven, still in the tunnel and no light 
ahead. No light at all, unless it’s Costigan. 
Costigan—oh, my Gawd!” 

She spent a long time over her hands. A care- 
ful manicure. Cream. Nice fingers she had. If 
she only had a ring—platinum and diamonds, 
white as hoar-frost! She smiled at the madness 
of the dream. Her underclothes- were a study in 
shop-girl psychology—they were not made of 
cheap satin or imitation Georgette, but of sheer 
batiste, hemstitched, guiltless of lace and ribbons. 
Kitty O’Keeffe had witnessed the disrobing of too 
many women of elegance not to know what is 
taboo in those sacred pastures of the rich which 
lie irrevocably between Fifty-third Street and 
Sixty-ninth Street. 


Mitchell 


The money Kitty O'Keeffe was able to save out 
of the scant forty-five a week did not go for 
high white kid shoes, near-Nutria coats, imitation 
pearls and tight satin dresses trimmed with Car- 
men fringe. When she was dressed for the street 
she baffled the most expert Manhattan eye—she 
might have been a famous actress, a society 
woman, or exactly what she was. No man ever 
passed her without turning his head sharply to 
stare, with a puzzled look in his eyes. Her hat 
was cheap, but it had a certain something—a 
simplicity, an angle. Her tailored suit was as 
inconspicuous as a duchess’s. She wore flat-heeled 
shoes and gray spats and her gloves were a little 
too large, strapped in at the wrist. 

Kitty O’Keeffe knew a thing or two. She had 
climbed a steep ladder to the dizzy pinnacle of 
Fox, Stern and Reilly’s velvet-carpeted show- 
rooms. There, she spent her days in an atmos- 
phere of expensive luxury. She handled soft 
fabrics, priceless furs, lace, beads, feathers, jewels. 
She breathed an air laden with elusive, priceless 
perfumes, the intoxicating odor of wealth. 

The women who shopped at Fox, Stern and 
Reilly’s were low-voiced, fresh-skinned, never 
visibly powdered; they had about them that mys- 
terious assurance which means background plus 
money in the bank. An imitation fur cape never 
entered the revolving plate-glass portals of Fox, 
Stern and Reilly’s exclusive establishment. The 
motors that stood outside were as clean of line as 
thoroughbred horses. Now and then a glittering 
brougham stopped at the door and certain dowdy, 
rather shy old ladies were greeted by the doorman 
with an almost tender deference. He, too, knew 
his New York. A _ sky-blue limousine usually 
shelters a chorus-girl, but a brougham spells 
Knickerbocker. 


‘THE shop itself was gray, as quiet as a museum, 

thickly carpeted, five stories of capitalized ele- 
gance. Fox and Stern drifted in at ten o'clock, 
coming down from their Hudson River places in 
battleship gray touring cars. Kitty O’Keeffe never 
encountered them in the shop. They stayed in 
their businesslike offices on the top floor, sur- 
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rounded by buzzing telephones, clattering type- 
writers and office boys. Reilly was the genius of 
the place, the god in the fashionable car. But 
Reilly was abroad. Kitty O’Keeffe had never seen 
him; when she reached the top of the ladder and 
her chance came, Reilly had been swept away by 
that brown current which flowed from the heart 
of America to the heart of France. Frieda Rosen- 
baum, the model, described his going with charac- 
teristic bitterness : 

“Wouldn’t you know it? Plattsburg. A uny- 
form like a British general. Gee, don’t these rich 
fellers get their own way, though? My kid 
brother lyin’ in the mud over there, an’ Reilly 
poppin’ from Paris to London and back again, 
goin’ to tea dansants. You know how it is. 
Money. You ought to see him. Swell? Say, he’s 
wonderful. Wears a Francis X. Bushman every 
evening. Lives on Park Avenue in a bachelor 
apartment with open fireplaces an’ a Jap butler. 
And what he doesn’t know about clothes! When 
he finds out how Fox ’n Stern have been runnin’ 
this joint he'll go and commit harum-skarum. 
Honest.” 

Kitty had reached the top of the ladder. There 
could be no step higher up. The buyers and de- 
signers were all women of established reputation ; 
hurried, aloof, concentrated women to whom 
Paris and London were no more exciting than 
Hoboken, N. J. Kitty envied them. They stood 
for brains, success, accomplishment. Twice a year 
they went to Bond Street and the rue de la Paix 
to buy clothes for Fox, Stern and Reilly. It fell 
to Kitty O’Keeffe to sell the models as soon as 
they reached New York. In doing it, she learned 
a number of things—how to walk, how to sit 
down and get up again, how to use her hands. 
She absorbed beauty through the soles of her 
feet, through every pore of her body. Little by 


little she mastered the nuances of the English 
language and erased the faint shadow of an Irish 
brogue which lay across her speech. She even 
caught and chained a few French phrases—Bien 
jolie, Madame! Ravissante! Exquise! Tout a 
fait charmant!—for use in the satin-lined fitting 
rooms. 

At night, when she had, spiritually speak- 
ing, removed her tight corsets, she slipped again 
into the O’Keeffe parlance with the relief of one 
who puts on an old wrapper and heaves a deep 
sigh. After a day of crossed t’s and scrupulous 
g’s it was good to sit in the kitchen with Ma and 
Aunt Rose and to let slip an occasional “Gosh!” 


“E77 ITTY!” came another call from below-stairs. 
“Yep. I’m coming.” 

She put on her hat, careful of the French coif, 
and ran hastily down the back stairs to the 
kitchen. 

“There’s your breakfast,” said Ma. “The egg’s 
stone cold.” 

Ma had spread a cloth over one end of the 
kitchen table, as a concession to Kitty’s good taste. 
She liked to eat off linen . The kitchen was 
hot and redolent of a slow stew which bubbled 
thickly on the range. Ma was very red in the 
face. She bustled from the stove to the table, 
her feet slap-slapping in their loose shoes. Poor 
Ma! She was bent double by countless genuflec- 
tions before the altar of cleanliness; her hands 
were rough, her wisp of hair twisted into a pea- 
nut-sized knot on the top of her head. Aunt 
Rose had gone to the studio apartment-house in 
the terrible West Sixties, where she spent her days 
in repairing the nightly havoc wrought in the 
name of Art and Bohemia. But Jack still 
lingered. 

“Kitty,” he wheedled, “I’m broke. Ma won’t 














Kitty photographed, as Reilly 
put it, like a million dollars. 
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give me a cent. I need some money. Honest. 
You can’t expect a fellow to keep up with the 
bunch when he’s broke. Honest, Kitty—” 

Mrs. O’Keeffe snorted. ‘“He’s been goin’ to 
Tully’s pool-parlor again.” 

“T ain’t! Ask anybody.” 

Kitty glanced at the clock. “How much do 
you need, Jack?” 

“Don’t you give it to him, Kitty.” 

“Two dollars. Can’t you give me two dollars? 
Aw, shut up, Ma! Kitty, she’s crazy. I cut out 
Tully’s a week ago.” 

Kitty gave him two dollars. He pocketed it, 
stooped, kissed her hurriedly and fled to the street 
without a backward glance. Kitty smiled sym- 
pathetically. 

“Don’t you worry, Ma. Jack’s only a kid,” 
she said. 


SHE went out by way of the basement door, 

hoping to avoid Costigan, but he caught up 
with her at the corner—eager, dumb, with some- 
thing worshipful and terrifying in his eyes. Cos- 
tigan always came between Kitty O'Keeffe and 
her dreams. 

“Hallo, Kitty.” 

“Hallo.” 


“Guess I'll walk over with you.” 

They turned, Costigan’s big hand under Kitty’s 
elbow. It was spring. Patches of snow still lay 
in areaways and gutters, but the sky was gentian- 
blue, patterned with fleecy clouds. The great 
bridge leaped across the river like a rainbow, every 
spar and lacy cable rimmed with gold. Claude 
Lorraine would have paused on the O’Keeffe door- 
step to watch the glory of it, but Kitty and 
Costigan were thinking of something else. 
Costigan was looking at Kitty—a steady, side- 
long glance with a sort of begging love in it. 

Costigan was fate. He was the unlovely fu- 

ture. Kitty supposed she would marry him 

some day—clutch at him as if he were the last 
straw, just before she gave up and went under. 

She could picture the future—Costigan, very 

sleek as to hair, in his shirt sleeves, smoking 

a pipe on the front steps, happy, relaxed, 

satisfied. The crowded street. A hurdy-gurdy, 

Kids dancing. Ma in a wrapper, resting after 

the day’s work in the sweltering kitchen. 

Herself—Mrs. Costigan. A little tired. Her 

hair done any old way. Her hands rough, 

like Ma’s. Maybe children of her own howl- 
ing in the gutter. The roomers. coming in and 
out. The sticky, sultry night, with the city 
glowing and grumbling off to the west like 

a threatening thunder-storm. . . . Life! 

“T can make nothing of you, Kitty,” Costi- 
gan said after a while. 

“IT can make nothing of myself,” Kitty 
answered. 

Costigan took his hand away from her 
arm. He walked as far as Third Avenue, 
where he boarded an uptown car. Kitty hoped 
that he was angry, but he looked over his 
shoulder, as he clung to the rear platform, and 
smiled. She saw the o!d look of doglike devo- 
tion in his eyes. 


SHE always breathed more easily when he 

was gone. She hurried across town to 
Fifth Avenue, her head up, her eyes shining, 
Good Lord, how she loved it—the clean, wide 
sidewalks, the breezy spaces of the Plaza 
backed by the amazing towers and pinnacles 
of transplanted chateaux and lofty hotels, the 
shining windows of the shops, the streaming 
traffic! Her world. Her atmosphere. To 
Kitty O’Keeffe these few square city-blocks 
were as aloof and as delectable as fabulous 
Parnassus. She trod the sacred asphalt 
proudly, something within her crying desper- 
ately, “It doesn’t belong to me. And I want 
it. I’m a fake. I’m imitation diamonds and 
always will be. You can’t make a seal out of 
a rabbit-skin. I want a house of my own, 
and a French bed with a filet spread, and a 
gold toilet set and an opera coat. What 
chance have I got? Costigan. What’ll I do? 
Oh, what'll I do?” 

She was late. There was no one in the 
coatroom except Frieda Rosenbaum, flushed, 
furious, voluble. 

“What d’you think? Reilly’s back. Yeh 
—him. The Grand Mogul. Swept in here at 
eight o’clock like he was the Kaiser. It’s a 
pity the Goimans didn’t get him.” 

“Frieda !” 

“T mean it. What does he do? Walks in 
to the cloak&$ and suits, casts them bright eyes 
around and lets ’em fall on my shoes. ‘Huh!’ 
he says—like that, ‘Huh! What you got on 
your feet?’ ‘Shoes,’ I tells him. ‘Nothing of 
the sort,’ he sez, ‘they’re atrocities. You're 


showin’ models, ain’t vou? How do you’ 


think a five hundred dollar coat looks hangin’ 
above a pair of three ninety-eight pumps 
run over at the heel?’ ‘They cost five dollars,’ 
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“Now you see me,” said Kitty, as she smiled a little twisted smile and drew away her hand. 


I tells him. ‘Huh!’ he sez again. What does he 
do? Orders me up here to wait while he sends 
around to James and Co. for eleven pairs of them 
flat-heeled, long-vamped instruments of torture 
worn by the Vanderbilt girls.” 

Kitty smiled. Breathlessly, she hooked herself 
into the black gown and ran her fingers over 
the faultless coif, pulling out tiny invisible hair- 
pins and putting them in again with deft, swift 
fingers. Reilly was back. At the thought some- 
thing turned over in her heart and her cheeks 
flamed. Reilly knew more about clothes than any 
man in America—he was the Poiret of Fifty- 
seventh Street, an inspired designer, a bold origi- 
nator of new fashion, an artist, a dreamer, and 
the youngest man in the business. Fox and Stern 
were supernumeraries, the substantial pedestal 
supporting Reilly’s extravagant genius. 


ITTY went up-stairs slowly, for all the beating 
of her heart. Something told her that Reilly 
might appraise the value of her fine shoulders, 
her long waist, the cool whiteness of her hands. 
There was little pleasure in dressing for Costigan. 
Reilly knew. He was the high priest of the chic. 
He did not come into her department until 
noon. All during the morning the atmosphere of 
Fox, Stern and Reilly’s was electrical with sup- 
pressed excitement. Buyers and designers rushed 
in and out, very red in the face. Signor Rossi, 
the tailor, had an attack of nerves and forgot that 
Mrs. Bumpstead-Neigh liked her coat-sleeves very, 
very tight. Frieda Rosenbaum circled languidly 
in priceless chiffon wraps, her Harlem toes 
squeezed into aristocratic double A slippers. The 
window-trimmer lost his job. Reilly swept 
through the shop like a wrathful deity. At noon, 
just as the chorus of whistle-blasts freed most of 
the exhausted employees, Reilly appeared in the 
satin-lined shrine of imported models on the 
second floor. It just happened that Mrs. Bump- 
stead-Neigh was there, looking for a black eve- 
ning gown—something dignified, simple and be- 
coming. Kitty’s heart skipped two beats when 
she saw Reilly. 
A tall fellow. 


Young. Hair like patent- 


leather. Neat. He gave Kitty the quick, ap- 
praising look she expected. Then he made an 
inconspicuous gesture which meant: “Go ahead. 
Let me see what you can do.” Mrs. Bumpstead- 
Neigh’s nerves were still quivering from the en- 
counter with Signor Rossi. The gowns were all 
too gay, too extreme. She fingered them, sniffed 
and called for more. Kitty felt Reilly’s eyes fo- 
cused on her like a spotlight. She accepted his 
unspoken challenge. 

Something essentially Irish and spunky in her, 
something inherited from her indomitable Ma 
came to her rescue. She relaxed. Calmly, gently, 
with infinite tact, she smoothed out Mrs. Bump- 
stead-Neigh’s ruffied feathers. She was mag- 
nificently impersonal, fluent but not voluble, in- 
sinuating but never urgent. There were no black 
evening gowns. So Kitty battered down the vic- 
tim’s prejudices and offered crystal gowns, mauve 
gowns, cloth of gold. She dazzled. She beguiled. 
She offered one temptation only to whisk it away 
as if she were reluctant to let Mrs. Bumpstead- 
Neigh succumb. In the end, she sold a fuchsia 
satin and a jade green velvet. Then she went to 
the elevator with Mrs. Bumpstead-Neigh and said 
very softly, in a voice that was like a benediction: 
“Au revoir, Madame.” 


REILLY was waiting for her in the empty salon, 
his hands in his pockets, a quizzical light in 
his eyes. 

“You're new, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“French ?” 

“No, sir. My name’s Kitty O'Keeffe.” 

“You do it very well. You've got the French 
touch. How old are you?” 

“Twenty-seven.” 

“Who does your hair?” 

“T do.” 

“Very nice. A little too high. In Paris they’1e 
combing it straight back, cutting it across the 
ears and twisting it into a small knot at the nape 
of the neck. It’s very gamine and very smart.” 

“Not for American women.” 

“What makes you think so?” 


“We don’t look well with our hair worn low.” 

Reilly smiled. “You believe that there should 
be American styles for American women?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“So do I. Fashion is more than a business— 
it’s the finest sort of an art. In Paris, every ob- 
scure midinette has a passion for elegance. Every 
vendeuse has a personal method of showing and 
selling clothes. They love it. Remember that 
and you'll go far.” 


HE watched Kitty with half-closed eyes very 

much in the manner of a painter who backs 
away from an unfinished canvas. Kitty had 
learned how to fall into graceful attitudes, relaxed, 
drooping, She did it now, conscious of Reilly’s 
impersonal scrutiny, her heart beating, her glance 
cool because she knew that to Reilly she was 
nothing more than an animated stuffed form on 
which he might or might not drape the fabric of 
his dreams. 

“Have you had lunch?” he asked. 

She lied. “Yes.” 

“Then go to the millinery and ask Miss Towle 
for Georgette’s black sailor. She’H know the hat 
I mean. Get Lanvin’s coat from Mrs. Hodge. 
Then come back here.” 

Kitty went, not too quickly, for fear he might 
think her eager. Presently she came back, the 
wrap across her arm, the big hat held carefully 
between thumb and forefinger. Reilly nodded. 

“Put them on.” 

Kitty looked at herself in one of the oval 
mirrors set into the gray satin walls, and realized 
that she was lovelier than Costigan knew, lovelier 
than she had ever been before. She knew that 
something within her had blossomed suddenly 
into beauty—something mysteriously held in leash 
until this moment. She knew that she had 
never before wanted to be wholly radiant; she 
had never needed to be, until Reilly looked at 
her. She put the big black hat on with a quick, 
expert gesture—low, tipped a little, so that one 
eye was hidden. Then she slipped into the Lan- 
vin coat, shrugged her shoulders, twisted the 
girdle loosely about (Continued on page 120) 
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Ira L. Hill’s Studio 


As the former Alonsita White, Mrs. Walker came from an old 


Georgia family. Last winter Mr. and Mrs. Walker occupied 
Studio House, Mrs. Christian Hemmick’s beautiful home 
in Washington, where this photograph was taken and 
where Mrs. Walker entertained extensively and delightfully. 
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PARIS TRAINS EVENING GOWNS TO 





2 rue de la Paix, Paris. 
HEY are laying a new pavement in the 
Place de la Concorde, on the spot where 
once a king’s head dropped into the 
basket; the glitter of limousine and har- 
ness is forced to go to one side. The 
fountains drip and splash in the yellow 
sunshine; and in the gardens of the Champs 
Elysées, where the almost denuded chestnuts show 
a few belated spikes of white blossoms, the brown 
leaves fall incessantly, rustling across the pebbled 
walks and drifting about the pedestals of the fa- 
mous horses of Marly. Paris drowses in the pur- 
ple-blue haze of the indolent St. Martin’s summer. 
Vendors of newspapers rush about crying La 
Presse and L’Intran with the indescribable intona- 
tion of all Paris newsboys. Noisy flocks of black- 
birds descend at dusk, chattering and fluttering in 
the tree-tops which bend with their weight. The 
shrubbery is flecked with the gold and scarlet of 
late autumn flowers. Lights flare up—globes and 
festoons of golden moons—all about the garden 
restaurants, while down the avenue flows an un- 
ending stream of automobiles, whirling home from 
the Bois or from country excursions, laden with 
autumn foliage. 


N warm days, one may still have tea in the 

Ritz garden where we see all the Americans 
we have met earlier in the season golfing at Le 
Touquet, Vichy or Evian, dancing at Dinard, 
playing baccarat at Deauville, or loafing on the 
Lido or at Biarritz. Biarritz, with its bathing, 
golfing, dancing and its Casino, has undoubtedly 
been a favored resort this season. Motoring over 
to St Jean de Luz for the dancing at the Re- 
serve de Ciboure, or running over to St. Sebastien 
for the races, in addition to the distractions of 
Biarritz, allows no time for boredom; and no time 
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PARIS SAYS: 


Sleeves occupy the center of the 
stage; but the girdle is almost 
equally important. Many frocks are 
belted twice,—once at, or below, the 
waist-line, and again at the hips. 


The decorative use of panels,—long, 
wide sleeve panels falling from the 
shoulder, panels attached to the cor- 
sage and falling over the girdle, 
pointed panels breaking the hem- 
line—these add picturesque charm 
to all types of gowns. 

The draped frock, in heavy wool 
fabrics as well as the more supple 
tissues, is extremely good. 

Chinese trousers are used instead of 
slips under evening gowns. 

Less black is worn for evening. Vel- 
vets are particularly good for eve- 
ning gowns. 

Red violet is a favorite color for 
evening coats. 

Goose quills form a new note of 
trimming for an evening gown. 
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The gorgeous type of evening 
gown, that is slim and draped 
and trained, and at the same 
time soft of bodice, is one that 
Paris is mad about. This one 
is all of silver cloth and 
rose velvet, exquisitely draped. 


to think, for instance, of starving peasants in 
Russia or the problem of the unemployed. 

From all the villes d’eaux, people are drifting 
back to Paris. One sees them with their summer 
chapeaux slightly frayed and faded, their summer 
frocks a trifle dusty at the hem. It is the bad 
quarter of an hour, so to speak, between summer 
muslins and winter velvets, the awkward changing 
of draggled wings for brand-new feathers. 

The Queen of Roumania, back from Dinard, is 
stopping at the Ritz—and incidentally buying 
gowns to set off her quite stately beauty. The 
Princesse Christopher of Greece, convalescent, has 
for weeks made the Ritz her home. The Baronne 
de Cartier de Marchienne comes and goes. A 
few days ago she appeared in a simple dark 
tailored frock with a small white felt cloche, and 
with her was Mrs. Burton Elkins, in a broad 
black panne velvet hat from Reboux and a black 
crépe de Chine frock trimmed with long black 
red-topped tassels. At another time Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Thaw, in a large hat and a frock of black 
and gold, accompanied her. 


‘T HERE are the Duke and Duchesse de Tor- 
lonia—the Duchesse in a Vionnet failleur of 
light beige wool, edged with an odd beige ruche; 
Mrs. Frederick Frelinghuysen in black, exactly as 
Drian has portrayed her in her latest portrait; 
and dainty Elsie Ferguson in beige, with a broad 
black plume-trimmed hat and bewitching sables. 
Lady Duff Cooper, frocked in simple English 
fashion, with a small hat pulled down closely over 
her blonde hair, drifts in and out; and Lady 
Michelham in a wide black hat trimmed with 
swirling paradise plumes in black and téte-de- 
négre takes tea frequently in the garden. 
The theatres are opening-—imagine “Peg 0’ My 
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PARIS FINISHES THE BOUFFANT FROCK 


Heart” in French! At present André Brulé 
and Madeleine Lely are playing “Le Cceur Dis- 
pose” at Théatre Edouard VII. At the premiére 
of this play was worn a black velvet frock, one 
of Jenny’s latest creations. Slightly draped, 
simple in line, it is Jenny in her most delight- 
ful mood, 

In a loge I noticed an evening cloak of violet, 
or deep cyclamen, velvet, lined with silver and 
trimmed with sable. This red-violet is a favorite 
color for evening cloaks this season. Chéruit 
shows a simple straight cape of velvet in this 
shade, lined and banded down the sides with er- 
mine. The velvet collar is also trimmed with ermine. 

It is almost too early to say whether we shall 
wear the long, slender, nearly tube-like jacket 
designed by Chéruit, the bloused or flaring jackets 
of Lanvin and Worth or the smart half-length 
jackets shown by Premet, Jenny and other houses. 
The long, slender jacket is very new and rather 
trying, but very smart; the loose Chinese coats 
are very fetching, too, so we shall probably see a 
bit of all styles, with a leaning toward extremely 
slender effects, as of old. 


HE three-piece creation with a jacket swing- 

ing loose over a slender frock is much liked, 
and so many models in this style are shown that 
we shall wear it, doubtless, whether we like it or 
not. But all signs point to the slender frock with 
its bateau neck-line and low girdle, under a cloak 
of fur, velvet, embroidered serge, duvetyn or ve- 
lours de Smyrne. The frock is usually an after- 
noon gown which might serve as a dinner gown 
for any but a formal occasion, and the cloak is 
neither very loose nor very tight, but inclined to 
slenderness. In fact, so soft and slender are the 
gowns, that the cloak often has the appearance 
of a coat-frock, resembling not at all a volu- 
minous wrap. 

There will be less black worn for evening. The 
houses are showing dull rose, jade, turquoise or 
light green, light blue, white-and-gold and bright 
red. All these colors appear in velvets—in white 
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A bouffant frock Velasquez’s “In- 
fanta” might have worn when a 
débutante, is of black and silver. 


velvet trimmed with gold, and in crépe de Chine 
and Georgette crépe, also. Jenny shows dull rose 
and a sort of peony red, while the red of Chéruit 
and Callot is an intense bright red, the very red- 
dest red imaginable. 

The brocades are very pretty, although certainly 
less brocade appears this season than last. Chéruit 
shows a vivid red velvet and gold brocade which 
has a very old-time look about it, and other 
houses show green velvet and silver or blue velvet 
and silver brocade with the usual gold-and-black 
and silver-and-black stuffs which are always so 
much liked for evening wraps and frocks of the 
very gorgeous, awe-inspiring sort. 


A to furs, a very new cloak of loutre is built on 

Chinese lines. It is straight, with straight 
wide sleeves and a rather small collar. A chin- 
chilla cloak is slashed lengthwise across the lower 
part so that ribbons of chinchilla fall over soft 
gray velvet and are looped under at the hem. 
Many cape-wraps are fashioned from the elbows 
up in a sort of yoke of fur, with the pelts ar- 
ranged crosswise. The lower part of the cloak 
is made of velvet. 

While the sleeve occupies the center of the stage 
this season, an almost equally important position 
is given to the girdle, which, in danger of being 
pushed altogether into the wings, has grown bold 
and self-assertive, and appears twice in almost 
the same place. That is to say, while many 
frocks are beltless, others are belted twice—once 
at, or a trifle below, the waist-line, and again at 
the hips. Both Chéruit and Lanvin feature this 
double belt, although very differently. The result- 
ing silhouette is really very attractive. It is 
noticeable that neither of the girdles perceptibly 
narrows the silhouette, which remains vague and 
rather straight, with a suggestion of the moyen 
dge in the general contour of the gown. 

The very low draped hip-girdle, so becoming 
to slender hipless figures, is rather less happy in 
effect when seen on a figure of the wide-hipped 
variety—particularly when the frock is somewhat 
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A bit of a costume 
moving through the 
vivid fragments of 
Villon’s ballads— 


RENEE 
black with steel studs. 























MADELEINE et 
MADELEINE 


Sable fur gives weight 
to a sleeve like a long 
banner of tomato red 
velvet, flying from a 
tight shoulder-cap. 


Slim-pointed panels break the hem- 


Another interesting sleeve appears 
line of a white velvet gown with on this red-velvet-girdled black 


a silver cloth bodice silver starred. lace and crépe de Chine gown. 
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pouched above it. It is then apt to give AK hh 
an appearance of great width and general WN 4 
heaviness to the entire silhouette. The 
heavier woman should be content with a 
girdle placed no lower than the top of the 


ing from the shoulders, the single 
long panel swinging by one edge 
from the back of one shoulder, 
panels attached somewhere on the 
corsage and falling over the girdle, 
panels falling everywhere and any- 
where in charming profusion—is 
now more in evidence even than 
during the hectic days of the open- 
ings. And the very simplest of 
these panels lends a most astonish- 
ing picturesqueness to the frock. 
Jenny’s collection is paneled 
with velvet, heavy gold lace, crépe 
de Chine, crépe Georgette, satin 
and even silk tricot—as in the dark 
blue tricot frock, one of her most 
recent models, shown on _ page 
thirty-eight. Premet uses brown WORTH 
Georgette crépe panels effectively 
on the frock shown below on this 
page, and Vionnet also is de- 
voted to these falling lengths of 
crépe or satin. 


hips, with a girdle which crosses the back or 
front only, or with one of the : 
slightly draped beltless frocks 
which are shown by all the Paris 
houses and which are so generally 
becoming. ar 
HE decorative use of panels- 
the long wing-sleeve panels fall- “; f 
iy 
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ONLY TO MAKE A SLENDER TRAINED ONE 


gown, with the folds of the drapery ex- 
tremely shallow. Chéruit shows a rather 
similar frock in heavy wool fabric, thus drap- 
ing stuffs which probably have never been 
draped before. 

Worth’s draped evening frocks of black or 
red velvet are wonderful in line; 
the trains usually pointed and 
cut in one with the skirt of 
the frock instead of in the form 
of separate long square panels. 
A new Worth cloak of French 
blue velvet has loose looped 
side panels of blue velvet and 
silver brocade and is very 
graceful and lovely in color. 

Chinese trousers are fea- 
tured by Chéruit this season 
—to take the place of the 
sometimes all too narrow un- 
derslip of other _ seasons. 
Usually dimly visible through 
tulle skirts, they are glimpsed 
also between loose over-lap- 
ping skirt-panels of all sorts. 
Usually the trousers match the 
outer skirt in coler. 





PREMET'S newest model in 

tobacco brown crépe de 
Chine is adorned with small 
cabochons of wool-knitted 
yarn forming a sort of flat 
button which is sewn in 
groups to the corsage. Jenny 
places great flat disks of tiny 
closely-grouped velvet roses 
at the left side in front, at the 








é The draped frock, which has been shown more hips, on a frock of dull rose 

z or less for months in Paris, is now more than Draped and slim and— velvet. One disk is of dull 

S ever in the lime-light. Chéruit fashions an odd above all—trained: then blue velvet roses edged with a 
dened, feck of 5 ome of toma pis Sich you bnew the hows of onder ong 
drapery. Very slender in silhouette is this draped Worth designed them van Campen Stewart 
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Tobacco-colored Georgette crépe 
has sleeves that fall in the classi- 
cally draped folds of a Greek tunic. 








Embroidery in the exotic colors and 
designs of an Indian shawl gives 
character to a dark blue rep gown. 
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Jenny thought of another way of 
using that remarkable detached 
sleeve of hers,—on a taffeta gown. 
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Fringe takes many forms this season. On 


this Rolande wrap fro 
velvet tubes. On the 


m Hollander, it is of 
Renée dress below, 


bias strips stand on edge; Franklin Simon. 
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French fingers use fur ¢ 
broidery, sewing it wit 
these Lanvin suits; or a 
key as on the Bernard 





as though it were em- 
h silver thread as on 
pply a cut-out of mon- 
coat; Franklin Simon. 








One novel embroidery 
through a fabric in an 
the Jenny dress from 


is silk braid pulled 
all-over pattern as on 
Kurzman. Or com- 


position flowers; Lanvin dress from Tappé. 
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A favored Lanvin trim 


ming is fluted disks of 


ribbon; dress from Franklin Simon. The 


nail-head has become t 


he season’s smart trim- 


ming; Martial et Armand dress from Tappé. 
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MODE 


1S 2 PARIS 


A New Trimming Appears 


Every Minute 


By MARIE LYONS 


O matter how many buyers take ship four times a 
year to France, no matter how many returning 
argosies tumble their delicate freights of chiffon and 
of laces on our shores, no matter how often the smart 
American is borne from coast to coast on shopping 
tours, or how attentively she turns the pages of her 

French Gazettes and Les Modes, there is, there always is, a 
difference between her clothes and the Frenchwoman’s— 
enough, at least, so that the sophisticated Parisienne may smile 
a little in the corner of her mouth as she passes the tourist in 
the Place Vendome—as New York smiles at Chicago and Chi- 
cago smiles at Kansas City. Even if the fashionable American 
goes direct to Paris, to that very house in the rue de la Paix 
which at the moment is selling to the most exclusive clientéle 
in Paris, and buys the same model she has seen on a distin- 
guished Parisienne that afternoon—even then, there will be a 
difference. And why? 


AKE this unequivocal announcement from the latest issue 

of one of the most authoritative French journals of fashion: 
“Whether they are for morning, afternoon, or evening, our 
dresses will be longer; they will reach the ankles and some- 
times pass them.” 

And this equally emphatic statement from one of the leading 
fashion publications in this country: “For street wear, the new 
skirts are about nine inches from the ground.” 

Well—will not the Parisienne smile as the American walks by ? 

And, having read the edict of the French journal, what 
American, even on Fifth Avenue at eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, would appear this autumn in a skirt “passing her ankles”? 

So the male visitcr to Paris is apt to write home (as for- 
eigners in that bewildering city always have written home to 
their women folks, causing much anguish to tender hearts) 
“American women here do look a little ridiculous, you know!” 
Always, we are six months behind the race; when the French- 
woman is wearing her skirts short, we are wearing ours long, 
and when hers escape the ground ours still exhibit nine nice 
inches of alluring leg. Well, perhaps some century we shall 
catch up. 


BUT, in general, except for a few little whims of our own 

concerning the length of skirts and the height of collars, we 
follow the modes of France, and look not less chic though 
somewhat different. 

This season, though the Parisienne has considerably length- 
ened her skirt and we have lengthened ours but slightly, the 
two silhouettes are only slightly different. The French dress- 
makers, finding women dedicated to the prevailing style of 
straight, loose dress, have not attempted to alter it for day 
wear (in the evening it is a different story), but have con- 
centrated on introducing variety by the use of unusual details. 
One of the chief interests of the mode at present is, therefore, 
the matter of trimmings. 

Embroidery is probably more used than any other one type 
of trimming, but as almost everything in the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms is employed for embroidery, from sealing-wax 
to sea-shells (both of which are among the very smartest new 
motifs), there is no lack of variety. Steel beads and nail-heads 
punched into the fabric, are about as smart as anything will 
be this season. Bead fringes and tassels are hung about the 
waist-line or from a loose cuff. Frequently a sleeve or a girdle 
with an embroidery in colored beads is the one brilliant spot on 
the dark background of the dress. 

After steel and beads comes jet and after jet comes fringe, 
and after fringe comes fur—and what a roomful of tricky 
French fingers can do with a bit of fur! They twist a long, 
thin strip of rabbit’s fur (or it may be monkey or badger) 
around an intricate embroidery pattern and stitch it down with 
gold or silver thread, as in the Lanvin suits shown at the left; 
or these same ingenious fingers snip a piece of monkey fur into 
an elaborate cut-out appliqué to be used like an all-over em- 
broidery on a coat, as in the Bernard model on this page. 

Embroidery, which once meant a patterning in silks or 
cottons, may now mean an appliqué of flat composition flowers 
(often of a substance like celluloid) as shown in the Lanvin 
dress on this page; it may mean a narrow ciré braid pulled 
through a material in an all-over pattern, as in the Jenny 
model sketched here; or tiny fluted disks of ribbon or fabric 
laid in a conventional design as on the Lanvin dress at the 
left; or anything from shoestrings (actually, shoestrings) to 
fresh-water pearls. 


GOWN this year may be a complicated and still a very 

simple thing. An appearance of simplicity, due to the use 
of self-trimming, is given when in reality the workmanship 
and design are most elaborate. 

So, though the silhouette of the fashionable American will 
remain unchanged this season, and she will not even have the 
novelty, as the Frenchwoman will, of a longer skirt, she will 
find that a hundred new and beautiful trimmings will give all 
the variety she desires. 








Above are details 
trimmings on the 
sketched at the 








of the 
models 
left. 
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T HE DETATIL IS T H 


Nothing Surpasses 
the Girdle “= 


in Importance 


ET us try to focus the mode. 

A diffuse, nebulous thing, this fashion, about as 
tangible as a morning mist, always, at the change of 
seasons, very difficult to seize and define. Like the 
devils of ancient superstitions, it takes a thousand 
forms as we lay hands upon it. 

But from the obscuring mists certain definite styles begin 
to take shape. The connoisseur of fashions may break all the 
noe ro rng = the a age —" = Of white and silver strands frosted with beads 
split his infinitives, for she makes fashion just as he makes : a ft : : a 
English. But in all the world there are only . few hundred of is the girdle above, The girdle (right below) 
these women. The layman follows the fashions which they set. bears acorns pricked with copper beads; 
two Lanvin dresses from Franklin Simon. 








IRST—the silhouette. Always, there is one basic and domi- 
nant silhouette. For several seasons now there has been war 
between two diametrically opposed outlines—the slim and the @ @) a 
bouffant. And now the struggle is over and both are victors. ) ds =f 
There are two silhouettes—the slim and straight silhouette for : l 





3 : - — nN 
daytime, and, if desired, the long and bouffant silhouette for \ ive\Q x ; 
the night. That is how they have established the peace. The y \\F fae ek) { | i) 
first type is not new. It is exactly what we have worn for A t wy | } 


many seasons past, and what we will doubtless continue to 

wear for some time to come. The second style is making its 

début. But as it is impractical for daytime wear (since we 

have moved forever past the day of leisured ladies sitting 

JK GOQ endless mornings before embroidery frames and limitless after- 

WV OE »§ noons beside a harp), it will be worn only in the evening, with 
: , a few afternoon exceptions. 

= Two silhouettes. This marks a new era in fashions. When 

en has a woman gone slim as an eel in the day, inflated as a bubble 

at night? Yet it is likely, we are willing to prophesy, to be 

the new way of fashion for many seasons. For never again 

will women wear, during their active days, skirts that balloon 

or skirts that trail. But neither will they be willing to be less 

picturesque in their hours of ease than the brocaded Pompa- 

dour or the peacock Josephine. This is now a new story, and 








Lanvin is the ingenious inventor of many 


it will soon be an old one. new girdles,—the stuffed and rolled affair, 
It will not tax the designers, with some thousands of years studded with nail-heads (left) and the South 
of gorgeous past to draw upon, to pour an inexhaustible supply Sea girdle of fur (middle); from Bendel. 


of new fashions into the glistening hours of night, for the 

evening silhouette may vary as the moon from season to sea- 

bli son; but it is a difficult thing, within the limitations of a short, 

Up ermntnes straight silhouette, already worn for several seasons, to give 
: ¥e the variety women demand. The dressmakers are driven, in 
this predicament, to an ingenious elaboration of detail. With 
a prescribed silhouette of short skirt (generally nine inches 
from the ground) and long waist, they must fall back on a 
/ hundred variations of neck-line, hem-line, waist-line, trimming, 





and sleeve to achieve novelty. So for day dress, not the silhou- 
ette but the detail, is the mode. 


AKE first what disputes with sleeves the position of major 

importance in the mode to-day—the girdle. The prominence 

given the belt, as well as its position below the normal waist- 

line, are indications of the ascendancy of the Middle Ages. 

Visualize Abbey’s paintings of King Arthur’s court—Guinevere 

in the long bodice that molds her from shoulder to hip, the 

skirt that clings to thigh and leg, the sleeves that melt into the 

train, the girdle that holds the flowing garment close to her 

slender hips. Cut the dress short and that is the dress of 

to-day. And now as then, the sleeves and the girdle are the A girdle of blue bead fringe with rose bead 

salient features of the costume. , ‘ 

The great lady of the Middle Ages was a chatelaine—‘“a flowers designed by Beer; from Franklin 

; keeper of the castle,’ and the sign of her authority was the Simon. Gold and red beads sewed on net 

gq“. = girdle and chains holding the keys to the castle gates and the girdle this Rolande dress from Tappé. 

castle stores and cellars, also called after her “a chatelaine.” 

sANULU MWe Gorgeous things these girdles were—gold and ‘ewels of exquisite 

kb + sa workmanship, link within link, bearing their engraved gold and 

he ; silver keys, corkscrews, and purses. From them are derived 

Ma many of the girdles of to-day—sometimes a broad cincture 

studded with nail-heads and letting fall at one side, in lieu of an 

efficient bunch of chains, a dangle of cut steel beads, or a nail- 

e studded panel grazing the floor at the direct front; sometimes, 

a a twisted rope of steel beads, knotted and falling heavily to the 

‘ knees; sometimes a twist of metal cords, sometimes a wide 

sash bearing dripping flower-heads made all of beads or of 

/ ribbon or silk dipped in sealing-wax; sometimes a padded roll, 

Pee \\ making thick the hips. But smartest of all (true again to the 

/ 1\\E\\\ Middle Ages) is the metal girdle (and preferably steel)—metal 
beads, metal nail-heads, metal braids, metal embroideries. 








PE RGR IS ERAT TPL SE DAI POD LB NIA 
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vas 


\ MONG all the fluctuating modes for the hours of candle- 
\} light, changing with a wind from Spain or a mere breath 
,U from the Orient, one silhouette will stand pre-eminent from 
dawn till dark. Everyone will wear it part of the time; some 
wil! wear it all of the time. Simply and beautifully developed 
in the fashionable fabrics and colors of the season, it really is Many elegant costumes have streamers of fur 
The details above show a royal road to smartness. And here is the recipe: a long like this Drécoll dress from Tappé. Decidedly 


, : waist, a slim, short skirt, a long bell sleeve, if possible an rma _ ° ’ 
t 2 , ’ *. ’ , ‘ 
the special points of the irregular hem-line, 1 above all, id, lorful, a fasci- moyen dge is the girdle, cut in one with the 


gowns sketched at the right. nating girdle. dress; Paquin model from Bonwit Teller. 
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JOSEPH 
PRESENTS 


OSEPH presents in all its fascinating 
and colorful entirety the collection 
of Poiret, who writes of the event: 

“At last American ladies shall know 
what the Poiret collection is like.” 


HE lovely mondaine on the left, 

whose face is concealed by her broad 
hat, lifts the folds of her straight full 
skirt as if to make a deep révérence. It 
is of very heavy, very soft, very dark 
blue satin, this picturesque gown, and is 
banded about the neck, then down the 
front of the corsage and finally about 
the hip-line with broadtail, the neck-line 
and wrists showing just the suggestion 
of a delicate ruching. The hat which so 
gracefully tops it is a broad affair of 
black silk draped with lace. 

Approaching from the right appears 
a redingote of old deep brown velvet 
worn over a slip of tarnished gold. It 
is girdled with gold braid and golden 
ornaments and is bordered with strands 
of braid, while its matching hat displays 
sweeping plumes of apricot paradise. 
One realizes that Poiret’s ruling, “The 
dresses I am about to propose shall be 
of supple line, very straight and they 
shall not be black,” has been delightfully 
exemplified. The raven’s wing blue and 
dusky brown of these two models are 
quite as effective as black, while they are 
far less somber and mature in feeling. 


E are grateful, indeed, to the gifted 

designer for his decision that “Our 
own generation requires diversion and 
gaiety,’ and for the happy exposition of 
his theory, which we see on the extreme 
left. 

Imagine a coat of brown duvetyn, 
furred with opossum, lined with orange 
satin and faced about throat, cuffs and 
scarf with orange duvetyn! 

Imagine, again, a frock of dark blue 
serge collared and cuffed with gray fox 
and accented by a front panel of silver 
and bright sapphire embroidery. Match- 
ing panels of embroidery ascend each 
sleeve from cuff to shoulder. 

Then, next, comes a straight frock of 
dark blue twill, depending solely upon 
skilfully disposed white pipings and 
white buttons for its inimitable flair. 
Its high buttoned stock and elbow 
sleeves with buttons bordering the inner 
rather than the outer seam, are 
markedly new. 

Last of all comes a gown of surpassing 
distinction. It is of brown moire, much 
paneled, abruptly extended at the hip- 
line, piped with black velvet and col- 
lared and cuffed with seal. Its strikingly 
defined silhouette embodies to perfection 
that exquisite something called style. 
One notes that this arresting creation 
expresses very convincingly Poiret’s dom- 
inating motive,—‘to create extremely 
simple things, harmonious yet bold.” 
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POIRET’S 
COLLECTION 


OIRET tells us that, “American 
women will find in this series those 
dresses which are the most befitting 
to their personality, their own kind of 
beauty, in short, their peculiar esthetics.” 


OW fortunate that she is contem- 

plating herself in a mirror of ample 
expanse, the glorious creature on our 
right, for we would not for the world 
have missed the full front view of her 
strikingly becoming head-dress. It is a 
sophisticated arrangement of jet, until 
viewed from the rear, where it appears 
to be a demure cap of silver tissue. 

As for the daring gown, it is skirted 
with billows of white gauze threaded 
with silver, and it is bodiced in dark 
blue closely embroidered in silver. 

It was doubtless the accompanying 
cloak that Poiret had in mind when he 
said, “Some will exhibit bold concep- 
tions and a daringness of taste that 
American purchasers are as yet unac- 
customed to.” He has adorned its 
white velvet surface as though it were 
a canvas, with colossal flowers,—black, 
gray and yellow,—in oils. Fitch cuffs 
and borders this astonishing composi- 
tion, which, as a final touch to its spec- 
tacular beauty, has been given a black 
satin lining. Its extreme modernity 
would make it a perfect equipment for 
a belle of twentieth century type. 


F soft and filmy tomate chiffon is 

the half classic, half medieval gown 
worn by the graceful figure with ex- 
tended arm. It is bordered with coal 
black fox and girdled with gold. 

Below on the right stands a seriously 
lovely lady in ecclesiastical violet velvet 
embroidered and girdled with silver, and 
though one does not see it, an under- 
slip of silver cloth, edged with fine sil- 
ver fringe, depends beneath. 

“They will be of every kind from the 
simple little gown to the sumptuous 
dress,” promised Poiret, and most as- 
suredly he has kept his word. Just 
above these two superb tea-dinner 
gowns is seen, descending the broad 
staircase, a dance frock bodiced in a 
silver brocade of open lacy texture. Its 
square-cut neck-line and audacious flar- 
ing peplum are bordered with seal, and 
below ripples a skirt of fluent nile green 
satin. 

Ascending the stairs, one glimpses a 
slim frock of pale green satin with an 
apron tunic of green plumes. Many in- 
deed are the suggestions of this epochal 
collection—the Russian steppes and the 
South Seas and the pomp of ecclesias- 
tical courts. 

“Tt is more difficult than one would 
believe to make novelty pretty, becom- 
ing and pleasing,” says the great artist. 
“But, M. Poiret,” we cannot but re- 
ply, “you have done this, and more.” 
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PARIS 








PROVES, IN 


One of the loveliest varia- 
tions of the “bateau” neck- 
line appears on a black 
velvet afternoon frock 
that has its mere rumors 
of sleeves and its neck 
and shoulder-line all link- 
ed charmingly together. 


CHANEL 
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SEVEN WAYS, 




















The coat is made of “hunter's pink” satin, — 
which is a clever thing for any coat 
to think of—the skirt of black satin 


“Chinoiserie” motifs, in red, gold, blue and 
yellow, give this blue chiffon frock oriental 
color enough to satisfy even this season. 
Pointed panels, from long wdist-line to 
hem, give the smart irregular hem-line. 






“Jenny again, of course,” you think, the 
moment you see the sleeves of this dark 
blue silk tricot gown,—and you are right. 
The from-one-shoulder-in-front, and from- 
the-other-in-back effect is typically Jenny. 
The corsage bouquet of pink and blue roses 
helps to make the low girdle important. 
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WHAT AN INTERESTING SEASON 





LANVIN 





i 


A little black velvet jacket, embroidered 
with white beads and silk, edged with white 
monkey fur, wears a short cape of black. 














/ 


Loutre fur goes from hem to neck to hem 


| 
Pie See without pausing on long panels that are 
\ LANVIN really the only collar a pine green velvet 
coat has. Great loutre-banded pockets serve 
VV as convenient muffs that one cannot lose. 








Cut-work forms the trimming of a black 
velvet coat-frock—and cut-work is tremen- 
dously good form in Paris. The steel girdle, 
pulled well over the hips, is also an excellent 
note. The hat is trimmed with uncurled 
glycerined ostrich and is to be worn with 
the costume at a carefully calculated angle. 


MOLYNEUX 


With its “bateaw’ neck- 
line, Chinese sleeves em- 
broidered in silver, and | 
low silver girdle, this gown 
comments on the mode. 
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THE 
EXPRESSES 
THE 


HOUSE 


SUPPLE 


OF CHERUIT 
ITSELF BY 
SILHOUETTE 


Left. Pervenche blue velvet, shimmering and exquisite in tex- 
ture, is draped—flying French fingers did it with a carelessness 
that was really breath-taking—into this soft gown with its 
curiously twisted girdle. A band of silver galon appears above 
the girdle, to give the bodice the slim charm it has, and on 
the sleeves, to accentuate their width and softness. Right. 
Gold tissue, defining the low waist-line and caught into a great 
chou on the left hip, gives this slim white velvet gown its flair. 
It is a gown to act as a foil for olive skin and blue-black hair. 
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Left. When a frock of cloth of gold, so supple and light that it 
gives the frock a fluid, molten look, has a cloth of gold girdle 
pulled down over the hips, it may, this season, suddenly de- 
velop a great patch of fur on the front of the girdle if it chooses. 
Right. This is what it means to be but a simple goose-girl in 
the Place Vendome: A gown of dark green tulle made over 
dark green Chinese trousers falls from a slim green tulle corsage 
beaded with two white geese. In the back, a great bunch of 
green goose quills are thrust under the silver galon girdle. 


SOME CHERUIT GOWNS 


AFFECT FEATHERS OR FUR 
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AN 
INNOVATION INA 
CITY HOUSE 





In the combined residence of 
Mrs. Harry H. Duryea and 
Mrs. Charles Hopper is found 
one of the most practical and 
attractive phases of East Side 
reconstruction. Here, two en- 
tirely separate dwellings are 
provided. At the left is Mrs. 
Hopper’s living-room—above 
is her balcony dining-room. 


Photoaraths 
by Mattie 
Edwards 


ewitt 


Mrs. Duryea’s 18th century Italian dining-room reflects delicate greens with black as a contrasting note. 
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The entrance hall above, dec- 
orated with panels painted 
by Mrs. Duryea in imitation 
of old Italian frescoes, leads 
to her dining-room. At the 
right is shown the interior of 
the studio, occupying a sep- 
arate building in the flagged 
garden, in which the talented 
sculptor executes her work. 





James E. 
Casale, 
Architect 


The living-room shows an harmonious blending of 18th century English and Italian furnishings against pinkish ivory walls. 





Anita held the new 
dress against her body, 
observing the effect and 
noting how graciously 
the soft green and the 
dull red of her hair 
welcomed each other. 


NITA wanted Spar- 

borough to like 

her. She want- 

ed Sparbor- 

ough to like 

Wilbur, too. 

But she was not worried 

about Wilbur. It is so 

much easier for a man to 

get himself liked in a sub- 

urb than it is for a wo- 

man. The arbiters of 
suburbs are women. 

An agreeable young hus- 
band is always useful to 
other women. If he dances, 
he is a luxury. If he can be persuaded on occa- 
sion to come to tea, he is a precious jewel—to 
be treated as such. But an agreeable young wife 
is just one more woman. If she is pretty, she is 
a challenge. If she is clever and charming besides, 
she is a menace. That’s that. 


ANITA RUDGE knew that she was pretty and 
she liked to be charming. She would have 
to be very, very careful. 

Fortunately, her good looks were not of the 
aggressive kind. She wasn’t one of those over- 
powering women who needs only a big hat, a 
lip-stick, and long, heavy corsets to attract every 
eye in the lobby of the Ritz. 

Fortunately, too, her introduction to Spar- 
borough was going to come off under the happiest 
auspices. Colonel Whitman and Mrs. Whitman 
had asked them to dinner. 

So Anita stood in her front window looking out 
on Leicester Road, debating whether to wear the 
new dress, that daringly simple little dress, she 
had bought in New York the day before. It 
was a lovely dress—a slip of a dress in the softest 
green Anita had ever seen, with little figures em- 
broidered in gold all over it. Green was most 
becoming to Anita—she had red hair, one of the 
right shades of red. And nobody at Mrs. Whit- 
man’s dinner would wear anything smarter. 

That was precisely the trouble. It wasn’t 
wise to be too smart. Not at her first dinner 
party in Sparborough. Anita had a black dress, 
most ordinary in cut, a dress she had worn before. 
It would be wiser to wear it. Anita did not want 
to wear the old dress. She wanted to wear the 
new dress. A new dress was more stimulating than 
anything else in the world. A new dress did 
something to you—made you more than your- 
self. But Anita knew that if she wore that dress, 
and abandoned herself to the mood that it would 
induce in her, the other women would feel that 
she was dangerous, and tell their husbands that 
she was frivolous. The more they admired her 
the more dangerous they would feel her to be. 
Anita sadly decided to appear at her second-best 
and wear the old dress. (Which wasn’t so very 
old, after all. Indeed, it was only old because 
she had the new one.) 

Anita laid out the black dress, and the stock- 
ings and slippers that went with it. Then she 


Illustrated by 





By LUCIAN CARY 


laid out Wilbur's things, and put buttons in his 
dress-shirt. A man’s clothes were so simple. 
Nowadays he could wear a dinner coat anywhere 
after six o'clock. If the occasion were more 
formal than usual, he had only to wear a white 
waistcoat instead of a black one. A man didn’t 
have to appear in his second-best on purpose. A 
man’s life was so simple, so easy, so untroubled. 
Anita smiled at herself. That was why she was 
glad she was a woman—because life for her 
wasn't so simple. . . . 

Anita wondered if Mrs. Whitman had invited 
the Fenwicks. It was rather odd that Irene 
Fenwick hadn’t called up— if she were invited. 
The Fenwicks were a couple that Anita and Wil- 
bur had known in New York. The Fenwicks 
were newcomers to Sparborough like themselves. 
John Fenwick was, like Wilbur, one of the ex- 
ecutives of Whitworth and Company, the great 
manufacturers of varnish. Anita hoped that the 
Fenwicks had been invited. It would be so very 
pointed if they were left out. Anita thought of 
calling up Irene Fenwick to find out if she had 
been invited. But if it should turn out that 
Irene hadn’t, it would seem as if Anita were 
rubbing it in. There was a rivalry of a sort be- 
tween Irene and Anita. There always is, 
don’t you think? 


NITA laid out the green frock, and the green 
stockings, and the green slippers, brocaded in 
gold. She gazed at these things with soft eyes. 
She touched them and her touch was a caress... . 
Anita slipped out of her frock and, standing 
before her long mirror in her combination, she 
held the new dress against her body, observing 
the effect, and noting with deep satisfaction how 
graciously the soft green of the dress and the 
dull red of her hair welcomed each other. But her 
black stockings and her low-heeled walking shoes 
were an offense. 

Anita laid the dress tenderly on the bed, and 
sitting beside it she slipped off the offending 
shoes and stockings and picked up the green 
stockings that had never been worn. She ran the 
soft silk of them through her hand and put them 
on with care, keeping the seam ever so straight 
in the back, fitting the glistening silk smoothly 
over her legs with little pulls and strokes and 
pats of affection. She put on the slippers that 
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matched the _ stockings. 
And now she took the 
green dress from the bed 
and held it against her 
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ought to wear it. What 
a crime not to wear it! 
If Irene Fenwick should 
be invited she would un- 
doubtedly wear the best 
thing she had. She would 
have something new, 
something lovely for the 
occasion. Anita felt that 
it would surely be wiser 
to wear the black dress. But it might be safer 
to wear the green one; certainly pleasanter. . 


WILBUR came home half an hour late, as 
men are so likely to do on the eve of an 
important social engagement, and they decided to 
take a taxi instead of the new coupé, which neither 
of them had as yet learned to drive with comfort, 
and you couldn't, just couldn’t, be late to a formal 
dinner, and Anita was in such a rush, and she had 
to stop to tie Wilbur’s tie for him, and the green 
dress was so simple to slip into, and she was al- 
ready wearing the green stockings and the green 
and gold slippers, so she just wore the green dress. 
Anita was glad she had the moment she stepped 
inside the Whitmans’ front door. It was a much 
bigger party than she had expected. And Irene 
was there. And Irene did have a new dinner dress 
—dquite the smartest thing Anita had ever seen her 
wear. And there was a Mrs. Remington... . 
At dinner Anita listened politely to young Mr. 
Adams, who sat on her right, but her eyes were 
on Mrs. Remington. 

Mrs. Remington’s head was a small cloud of 
yellow curls. She was very blonde, very viva- 
cious, very pretty. 

“You play golf, Mrs. Rudge?” young Mr. 
Adams inquired. 

Anita saw that the black velvet dress Mrs. Rem- 
ington was wearing set off the whiteness of her 
neck and shoulders and the spun gold of her hair 
to the greatest possible advantage. 

“I’m awfully off my game,” Anita said. 

Anita felt completely justified in wearing her 
new green dress instead of her old black dress. 
Her black dress wasn’t a marker to Mrs. Reming- 
ton’s black dress. Besides, Mrs. Remington had 
a way with men. Mrs. Remington was the lady 
Wilbur had taken in to dinner. 

“Our club has as pretty a course as I ever saw,” 
said young Mr. Adams. 

Mrs. Remington seemed to be enjoying her- 
self immensely. And Wilbur might just as well 
have been hypnotized. He did not realize that his 
hostess, on his left, existed. Even now Mrs: 
Remington turned, leaned, whispered something in 
Wilbur’s ear. As she turned it was apparent that 
her dress had no back at aljl. That is, the V in 
the back was almost as wide as her shoulders 
and almost as deep as her waist-line. 
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Anita presented Mrs. Remington with an armful of lilacs and accepted an invitation to “drop in for tea—any time.” 


“I'm awfully glad,” Anita said to young Mr. 
Adams. 

Anita wondered which of the men present was 
Mrs. Remington’s husband. She could not re- 
member meeting a Mr. Remington. Perhaps Mrs. 
Remington was a widow. 

“I do hope you'll play,” said young Mr. Adams. 


MBS. REMINGTON was a fascinating woman. 

Perhaps the only fascinating woman at the 
table. But she was not at all the vampire type, 
which is not blonde and vivacious but dark and 
soulful. 

“IT am going to try to get back my game,” 
Anita said. 

It really was rude of Wilbur to devote all! of his 
attention to Mrs. Remington and pay no attention 
to his hostess. Wilbur acted as if he were—well, 
actually as if he were interested in Mrs. Reming- 
ton. And he hadn’t known her half an hour! 
Wilbur wasn’t the sort of man who was suscept- 
ible to women. Wilbur was always a little boy 
with women. This Mrs. Remington was no ama- 
teur. 

“We have a first-rate professional at the club,” 
young Mr. Adams suggested. 

Anita turned to him quickly. 

“That’s what I need,” she said eagerly, “some 
lessons from a professional.” 

Mr. Adams smiled at her, as if he were pleased 


that she at last gave him some attention. When 
he smiled Anita saw that he was an awfully nice 
person, a nice boy, really. And suddenly she re- 
membered not merely that she was wearing the 
green dress but how she had looked in her mirror 
—how graciously the soft green had welcomed the 
dull red of her hair, how slender and smooth and 
shapely her legs were in her green silk stockings. 

Anita fell to talking most vivaciously with 
young Mr. Adams. Anita enjoyed herself so keen- 
ly that she quite put Mrs. Remington and Wilbur 
out of her mind. 

It was only when she and Wilbur were settled 
in the taxi and on their way home that she re- 
membered. 

“T think it’s an awfully nice crowd we've fallen 
into, don’t you?” said Wilbur, and his tone was 
a tone of profound satisfaction with himself, and 
the party, and Sparborough. 

Anita might have said something cutting. But 
Anita was not that kind of wife. 


“T thought Mrs. Remington was positively 
handsome,” she said. 

Wilbur put his arm around Anita. 

“Oh,” he said, “in a way, perhaps. But she’s 


a little too obvious for my taste. Now you, honey, 
aren’t obvious. And I never saw you look as 
lovely. That green—” 

He fingered the soft folds of her skirt. 

“T do love it,” she said. 


“Adorable kitten!” said Wilbur, and he kissed 
her with fervor. 

Anita thoughtfully kissed him back. 

And they fell to comparing notes after the 
fashion of married couples on their way home 
from a party. For once Wilbur had as many de- 
tails to contribute as Anita herself. Mrs. Reming- 
ton had evidently told him everything that had 
come into her head and he seemed to have re- 
membered everything she said. Mrs. Remington 
was not a widow. She had a husband. But he 
was a mining engineer, at present in Mexico. 


ANITA alternated the theory and practice of chip 

shots with work in her garden—one after- 
noon to a lesson with the Sparborough Golf Club’s 
professional and the other afternoon to cultivat- 
ing her flowers. 

She promised herself the finest sweet peas in 
Sparborough. But she also promised herself cor- 
rect form with her irons—she had a natural gift 
for the putter. 

The week the lilacs bloomed, Anita cut great 
bunches and carried them into the house, and ar- 
ranged them. She surveyed the result with satis- 
faction—she was still surveying it—when she 
heard a car with the cut-out open come coughing 
up the street. She looked out of the window into 
Leicester Road. It was Mrs. Remington in that 
rakish, not to say raffish, (Continued on page 114) 





MRS. LESLIE CARTER RESURGENT 


An Impressionistic Study 


NCE, years ago, at the Jaffa Gate I saw 
the face of a Jew; all the sorrows of 
his race in his enduring eyes. It was 
a face powerful alike in the extreme 
nobility of its ex- 
pression and _ its 

stirring mournfulness. In the 
streets of Rome, where the 
people silently make way for 
her, one may see to-day Ele- 
anora Duse, always with re- 
mote, detached gaze and that 
same look of poignant suffer- 
ing. The date that marked 
the taking down of her name 
from the facade of the Théatre 
Réjane may be said to have 
marked as well Thérése Ré- 
jane’s end. For, although her 
body lived for years after, the 
look of the Levantine at the 
Jaffa Gate—that look of sub- 
lime quiet and touching mel- 
ancholy—never left her. 


HERE is something of this, 

too, to be glimpsed now in 
the face of the resurgent Mrs. 
Leslie Carter; and, because all 
grief is ennobling, it is im- 
pressive. When, some eight or 
ten years ago—according to 
the transient standard of mor- 
tals—she forsook her play- 
ground, she felt that some 
weary god with ironic and 
malign pleasure had set hu- 
manity to playing strange 
games and grotesque pranks. 
Her emotions at this time 
were like those of a child 
whose feelings have been hurt, 
They were extraneous things, 
neither to be ashamed of nor 
concealed. Something ugly 
and sinister had simply raised 
its forbidding head; so that 
her days were gestures of be- 
wilderment and her nights at- 
titudes of amazement. Nothing 
could persuade her that it was 
worth while to strive further. 
And so she turned her stormy 
eyes and tormented lips 
towards the gentlemen of the 
fourth estate—those dramatic 





By PALMA WAYNE 


her fiercely. “Go, look out from thy nunnery, thou 
little fool! They are doing a danse macabre 
over thy remains, these simpering yet tigerish 
ones.” From a table she took up a mirror. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


“Not yet. It is too soon. It hurts too much.” 

And then came a tribute such as only the 
master stylist of France knows how to give: 

“Madame, you do yourself and the world a great 
wrong. See! You walk in a 
path that few in our theatre 
walk. It is the animal path. 
But no,” he shook his head at 
his confréres, “I do not mean 
that the dictates of her heart 
are not clean. Not at all. 
It is a superb path, where one 
walks with a great primal 
savage swing. In it walks 
the jaguar protecting her 
young, the puma choosing her 
mate, the lioness defending 
her wounded lord. In it are 
all the emotions: tenderness, 
desire, gallantry, courage, and, 
greatest of all, sex. Sex 
brutal, but never ugly. Ah, 
my child, it is an art, that 
path! Go back! Go back!” 

They say that Ellen Terry 
is the Eternal Girl. Carter is 
the Eternal Woman. Always 
she is the great lover—la 
grande amoureuse. She was 
molded by Time, in the very 
shape of her instructed 
mouth, in the haunted weari- 
ness of her eyes, in the in- 
toxicating nuances and in- 
sinuations of her luring voice, 
to claim her ultimate mo- 
ment. And claim it she did 
—in the theatre. 


N OW, a very wonderful 

thing happened. The 
abiding remembrance that 
had hovered like a huge con- 
dor over a waste place, wait- 
ing to devour, began to lift, 
and renascence came through 
the invincible charm of things 
young. Mrs. Carter’s mother, 
Mrs. Dudley, had adopted a 
little girl whose parents had 
been her friends. On Mrs. 
Dudley’s passing the child was 
left to her daughter as a con- 
secrated legacy. She is now 
sixteen and looks upon the 
world with incurious eyes and 








excavators of the tragical— 
that were intent on butchering 
her to make, as it were, a 
Roman holiday; and crying: 
“Peace! Peace! I want only 
peace!” went abroad to seek it. 

Tucked cunningly away on a sculp- 
tured outline against the yews and 
beeches above Maidenhead on _ the 
Thames lay an old Tudor gem. For- 
merly a priory it had been restored by 
some reverent later-day owner. In 
sheer velvet-like lengths, straight to the 
water’s edge, ran the unmatched lawns 
that have been a tonic and a wonder 
for many generations. Here she found 
her nepenthes. For its chimney-pots 
alone she would have taken it; adding 
as they do, with their quaint embellish- 
ment, the one final intrinsic note of 
harmony. With the ancient house 
there was, of course, such a garden as only 
Britain can produce—a garden with flagstoned 
walks flanked by herbaceous borders, where gilly- 
flowers, primroses, snapdragon and scarlet vale- 
rian rioted in colored perfection. 


N England, with its rigid social conformities, 

there has always been ample scope for notables. 
The English reconcile to its contradictions 
those who suffer as well as those who enjoy. 
Their land is, in fact, both a playground and a 
sanctuary. She found it such—some friends, a 
lot of books, many dogs, a few horses—and life 
settled into a serene unconsciousness of the out- 
side world. 

There, one day, Réjane came to visit her. 

“Ah, it is madness!” cried the great artiste to 
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manager and star, Mrs 


MRS. LESLIE CARTER 


After an absence of thirteen years Mrs. Carter has come back 
In her present réle as the notorious 
Lady Kitty, in the Selwyn production of “The Circle,” the 
actress proves again that she is the eternal woman, and the great 
There is, unfortunately, no real opportunity in “The 
Circle” for Mrs. Carter to display the emotional qualities that 
characterized her “Du Barry” and “Zaza.” 
we can but decide that “The Heart of Maryland” was her great- 
est triumph, although “Du Barry” and “Zaza” called forth the 
When New York failed to accept her as both 
Carter sought sanctuary in England. 


York stage. 


“Look in it well,” she commanded. “Dost thou 
think it is finished for thee?” 

But for answer Mrs. Carter only shook her 
head wearily. 

Some time later, though, in the same old low- 
ceiled and wainscoted room, before Réjane’s 
friends—a great littérateur, a poet, a playmaker, 
an academician—she went through what David 
Garrick was wont to call his “moods.” Some 
exquisite things of Beaudelaire, a fragment from 
the immortal “Sappho”—which she had never 
played—and a remnant here, a bit there. There 
was the same throaty voice as of old, the tones of 
which caressed you like a touch; the same sting 
of passion. There were hints of the vision but 
only hints and before the end she turned to the 
generous French woman with streaming eyes. 


Looking backward 


lovely disarming smiles. For 
her it is a world where youth 
goes clad in gorgeous dyes 
made out of school, goings and 
comings, of the raising of 
Sealyham puppies, of vacation periods 
with a house filled with charming 
English boys and girls. On the ten- 
nis courts, punting on the river, near 
the copses, the air was always clamorous 
with the insistent golden notes of this 
world’s voice. 

When the nights of winter came, walk- 
ing with Mary Sibylla with transcendent 
eyes through the great cultural ages, 
stirred and flaming with the sheer drama 
of it all, there came back to Mrs. Carter 
that divine madness which Dionysius 
gives to his own. Hesitantly, watch- 
fully it returned, whispering with wary 
voice: “I offered you all my treasuries, 
but in sloth and folly you waved them all away. 
Is it not now time?” 

And softly she answered: “Yes. It is time.” 

So you will see her: a hint of sadness still in 
those secret eyes, a hint of languorous passion in 
that velvet voice,a hint of scorn on that audacious 
mouth. In short a new and triumphant Mrs. 
Carter. Victory was in the very poise of her eager 
figure when she reached these shores; when, 
quietly, unobtrusively, she came back to her own. 


SENJAMIN, PARIS 


a RITE of? There is nothing to write of,” she 
answered the news gatherer who had recog- 
nized her. “You all know what I have done. You 
will have to wait for me to do something more.” 
After the manner of his kind he laughed but 
persisted. (Concluded on page 118) 
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In his studio, Erté’s 
Récamier day-bed and 
Directoire chairs are 
striking contrasts to his 
favorite designs, pro- 
tected from the Monte 
Carlo sun by gray and 
white striped linen. The 
cabinet at the left wall 
is from the Louis XVI. 
period, as is the com- 
mode below the round 
mirror, which reflects 
an antique clock whose 
revolving sphere is sup- 
ported by three bronze 
graces, and surmounted 
by a cupid. Over the 
fireplace, “The Captive 
Centaur” is silhouetted 
against a white silk 
curtain, embroidered to 
harmonize with the 
checked carpet. For 
artificial lighting, Erté 
summons electricity, 
concealed by white mar- 
ble veined with black. 
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Erté’s flair for screens leads 
him into exciting things of 
this sort. Miniature col- 
umns of red and black lac- 
quer are used to support 
bars, from which hang cur- 
tains of dull bronze metal- 
lic cloth, arranged to form 
a fourfold screen. At any 
moment one expects the 
appearance of a negro page 
boy dressed in cerise, with 
a lacquer-red turban on 
his haughty little head. 
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ERTE CAUSES FABRICS 


Below, an evening gown 
made of a single piece of 
cloth, ingeniously looped 
and draped, has a girdle 
through which is drawn 
a carefully hand-trained 
and supple string of pearls. 
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Villa Excelsior 
Monte Carlo, Monaco. 


N my last letter I spoke about my impression concern- 
ing the enthusiasm of the crowd for the French boxer; 
I compared the human crowd to a crowd of parrots. 
I was, perhaps, in the wrong, for repentance is not 
common to parrots, but is peculiar to mankind. 

The day after the match this repentance began to 
resound everywhere, as the day before resounded the cries 
of enthusiasm. In a paper there was even a comparison 
between the late President of the Republic, Monsieur Poin- 
caré, and Carpentier in regard to the emoluments that they 
are paid; and the conclusion was that the late President 
receives a mere bagatelle for his articles in La Revue des 
Deux Mondes compared to the emoluments of the boxer. 
Is not such a comparison an evidence of public repentance ? 

In another paper a question concerning national pub- 
licity is asked. It is said that the publicity of a boxer is 
bad taste, that his advertisement does not bring anything to 
a nation which is great in science, literature, art and 
elegance. 

In a word, one has understood rather late that glory 
has nothing in common with the number of blows a boxer 
may give, and that to have a hard skull that can easily 
bear those blows is not sufficient to make a man a hero! 
The artistic and intellectual interests alone enlighten life 
and give a stimulant to progress. The young artists and 
the idealists understand this, but the crowd gets its ideals 
from the bills and advertisements that are posted against 
the walls 


HAVE just received a prospectus of an artistic society One large piece of green satin lined with 

newly created, a society which has a very interesting eihine eatin 4 t int he. sisiitiels 
aim in the world of art. It is entitled “Nous,” and here & cul into panes w en One 
are a few of the problems they state: pulled through embroidered motifs, so 

“We consider art as a cerebral form of sport, the mind that a bodice appears where there had 
of which animates all the manifestations of the Vital been no thought of a bodice before. 
Lyricism ee > ar 

“We shall neither be a cémacle nor a chapel, but in some Every edge of the some & stitched with 
way a laboratory of experimental esthetics, where we shall a thin, fine embroidery of silver. 
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endeavor to release the elements of raw beauty 
from our actuality. 

“We shall work with joy and shall face with 
laughter the risk of an error. We want to gather 
in a group of wills rich with audacity and the 
healthy strength of our youth.” 

These few lines which I extract from the short 
prospectus of the new society “Nous” make one 
think. They show that the healthy life of youth 
and their researches of beauty are not stopped 
because of the great world catastrophe. 

It is a fine motion from youth to hold up the 
prestige of beauty against sordid and mean 
actuality! The war has mown the best flowers 
of youth, but other flowers have grown on the 
earth damp with blood. We hope that they will 
be flowers which will charm life and face the 
sun boldly! 


CTUALITY here is the greatest foe 

of the artists; the crowds like actuality because 
they live for the present, for the passing pleasures, 
but the artist thinks of the lasting life of his works 
and will never ally himself with actuality. What 
a number of examples of this antagonism life 
gives us! Examples sometimes small and in- 
significant at first sight! I have in front of me a 
copy of a great theatrical magazine where on two 
pages are pictured costumes made for Cherubin 
in Paris, and under which are written in large 
letters: “Costumes de Mme. X.” But these cos- 
tumes have been designed by Brunelleschi. Where 
is the name of the artist? One must look for it 
in the text. But the name of the dressmaker will 
be seen by every one. Here is the conflict be- 
tween the artist and actuality, for Mme. X is 
personifying actuality. The costumes which have 
been made in her workrooms will not last longer 
than the life of all the tissues of the present day, 
but the drawings of the artist will outlast the 
existence of the rags. The artist, even without 


The center of in- 
terest of an after- 
noon gown is a 
remarkable pair of 
that be- 


comes a sash ending 






sleeves 


in two long tassels. 


Above, a_ restaurant turban 


that plagiarizes the Chinese 
coolie’s hat is made of silver 
and completely covered by a 
green silk tassel. Tiny amber 
and emerald beads, and tassels 7 
mounted with amber are part 
of a green silk netted bracelet 


worn with the hat. 


wanting to do so, will enter into posterity, and 
Mme. X cannot go out of actuality. 

A work of art does not die. The artist dies, 
but his soul which he has given out, bit by bit, 
in his works, lives its life as long as fate wills it. 
I always find something very mystic in works of 
art; I suppose they have their own life, which sur- 
passes our imagination. Can you believe that in 
the cellars of the Louvre there have been nearly 
two thousand pictures, copies of masterpieces, 
which have been abandoned by their authors? I 
cannot suppose that there have been two thou- 
sand artists absent-minded enough to forget in 
the museum the pictures on which they worked 
for weeks and weeks. No, I believe there must 
have been a supernatural force which hindered 
them from taking away the copies, and which 
compelled the artists to forget them. This force 
is only the soul of the great masters, who did not 
wish, perhaps, an excessive vulgarizing. Now 
they are going to sell at auction these forsaken 
copies, but I expect they will not all be sold. 


WRITE these lines in the adorable calm of an 

autumn night. The heat of the day is calmed 
and the night breathes with relief all its per- 
fumes. The flowers, asleep during the day, lazy 
because of the heat, open their mouths, to sing 
odorous melodies accompanying the amorous 
nightingale. 

The cactus blossoms, unnoticeable during the 
day, appear during the night, as stars, clear on 
the dark nocturnal green. 

It is exquisitely lovely! 

From afar the band of a popular ball brings 
the sound of a “shimmy.” That is already actual- 
ity quarreling with the beauty of nature. 

Again and again we are confronted with this 
contrast between man-made “beauty” and the 
exquisite charm of nature. The serenity and poise, 
the deep tranquil beauty of each scene nature ar- 
ranges, whether in the depth of the tropic forest 
or the shore of some Breton fishing-village, is 
always restful to turbulent human 
minds. “Why so hot, my little 
man?” the stars say, in tranquil 
splendor. “Why so hot?’ the trees, 
cool and green and wise in the art of 
living, of harvesting their strength 
and beauty, reproach us. 

Will mankind always continue to 
make the beauty of the night hideous 
with its pathetic endeavors to 











wo materials contrasting in color 
and texture, such as black velvet 
and petunia-colored silk, make an 
exquisite daytime frock. You see, 
the frock is of one piece slashed 
to form a bewildering play of white 
skin and black velvet. The petunia- 


colored sash, with gold tassel, gives 
vivid 


a@ marvelously color note. 





“amuse” itself while nature awaits, brooding over 
the catastrophe? Will it neve? realize that whole 
worlds of beauty and color, of exquisite music, far 
more subtle and satisfying than the tawdry hectic 
“jazz”, are about them, untasted and ignored? 





Suggestive of the beautiful exotic 
Sumirun is a cushion made of a 
single piece of embroidered satin. 









































There came a sudden disturbance and down 


from a high branch a vampire bat dropped. 
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VAN ZANTEN’S HAPPY DAYS 


AS EOLD BY 


With 


LAURIDS 


Illustrations by 


BRUUN 


C. Le Roy Baldridge 


Episode One—A flask of rum and an old pair of opera glasses for the 
king, a red silk scarf for the queen, a silver pencil—together with a bit 
of rum—for the grasping, ancient Wahuja, prime minister and chief 
adviser to His Majesty, and Van Zanten had purchased the favor of 


the entire court of Yap. 


This was years and years ago, before these delectable South Sea Islands 
had been discovered by so many literary adventurers, when they were 
the most primitive spots on earth, and when Pieter Adriaan Van 
Zanten was young, too—the love of life running flush in his blood. 
After buying the king’s approval, Van Zanten embarks on a voyage to 


another village. 


Here a very lovely brown girl attracts him and in 


turn—there is no doubt about it—is attracted to him. 
But native law forbids the girl of one village to give her love to an 
outsider. Night falls. Van Zanten sleeps alone beneath the starry sky. 


Eptsode 


NE morning I accompanied the young 
people of our village to their work in 
the fields. Winawa was among them. 
Her glance was like a flash of light— 
pulsating, vibrant. Her hair was fair 
and rippled with small, close curls about 

her face. Her shoulders were rather too broad, 
but her arms were smooth and round and dimpled 
at the elbows. As she breathed, chains of shells 
quivered and shook in the hollow between her 
soft, round breasts. Our party consisted of Toko; 
undersized Kadu with his pointed dog-teeth; and 
slim, silent Fagoda, with his fixed, melancholy 
glance. 

Among the women were Awa, with small, firm 
breasts high above a plump stomach; stately 
Muwa, with long, black, frizzy hair, which was 
as coarse as her mind, and stood out behind her 
ears like an ostrich feather; short, compact Saka- 
lawa with strong hips, and prettily turned, light 
mahogany legs. Then there was Milawa, with 
her low forehead and thick, sullen lips which she 
was perpetually smacking. She was a great fa- 
vorite, chubby and affectionate, with plump, pret- 
ty shoulders. Finally, the broad-nosed Nanuki, 
with eyes that always followed you about. She 
was a trifle hump-backed, reserved and passionate. 

We knelt down in two rows and removed the 
fresh shoots from the taro plants so that the two 
innermost leaves, which we did not touch, might 
grow better. In addition, we loosened the earth 
round the bulb, and pulled up the weeds. 

The sun beat down on my back, burning me 
through my white coat. I managed to be opposite 
Winawa, whose smooth arms shone in the sun, 
dazzling my eyes. 

Butterflies fluttered up from every bush we 
touchec; we ceaselessly brushed away the insects, 
which buzzed in swarms round our ears. Scented 
waves (reminiscent of vanilla or heliotrope) float- 
ed through the motionless, sun-stifled air. I think 
they emanated from a kind of gardenia which 
bloomed on our left. 


N spite of the heat it was all very enjoyable. 

The girls sang as they moved from bush to 
bush. They kept stretching their necks in search 
of flowers, and when they saw one they wanted— 
for each had her favorite—they threw themselves 
flat upon the ground, plucked it, rubbed it over 
their nose and lips, as if about to eat it, and 
then put it in their hair. 

At last the heat was too much for my back; I 
threw off my coat and sat there naked to the 
waist like the others, 

“Look at the Red Man!” cried Sakalawa. 

The singing stopped abruptly; the girls swung 
round on their knees and stared at me with in- 
quisitive, amazed eyes. 

“Did you imagine that only my face was red?” 
I asked, turning towards them. 

“Ai! Ai!” 

One after the other they leaped to their feet 
and came nearer to examine me, front and back. 
My skin, was, of course, discolored with heat and 
sweat: Kadu turned towards me with a wide- 


Two 


mouthed smile, exposing his pointed teeth. 

“Pig's back!” he ejaculated, smacking his lips 
as though invited to a feast. 

Toko, offended at the insult to me, declared 
boldly that a red skin was a proof of wealth, 
and that the possessor of it deserved many wives. 

Inquisitive Awa poked my back cautiously with 
her stubby fingers. 

“Ai! Ai!” 

Then she stroked me gingerly with her open 
palm; only to step back nervously, clutching her 
small, high breasts. She was not sure whether my 
back was nice or not. 

Milawa, on the contrary, was quite sure that it 
was nice, and, smacking her sullen lips, rubbed her 
plump shoulders up and down between my shoul- 
der blades, her hands clasped behind her back. 

Nanuki’s dark eyes were fixed upon me as she 
stood there motionless, rooted to the spot. 

Winawa alone, the very one I wanted to come 
and stroke me, remained where she was. She cast 
quick side-glances at intervals, her lips parted, her 
breast rising and falling rapidly. 

“Winawa, come and feel, too!” I cried, stretch- 
ing out my arms towards her. 

She pulled a handful of leaves from a taro 
bush and threw them at me, tossing back her head 
like a skittish foal. 


VERYTHING she did delighted me; she was 

graceful to the fingertips. But had I attempt- 
ed to kiss her, she would have imagined that I 
intended to eat her. 

“Have your women also red backs?” she asked. 

“They are shining white!” 

“Have they also a shirt over their whole body, 
as you have a loin-cloth?” Awa demanded. 

“They are covered all over with a mat which 
is fastened tightly round their neck and waist.” 

“Don’t they show their breasts?” exclaimed 
Milawa, amazed. 

“No, not as a rule.” 

“Then how do you know when a girl is pret- 
ty?” 

“You don’t know, and are very often cheated.” 

Milawa puffed contemptuously, ashamed that 
members of her sex dared to clothe themselves 
so indecently. 

They all sat with palms extended, gaping with 
astonishment. 


UDDENLY, as if at the word of command, they 

burst out laughing. Even the stately Muwa 
slapped her hands on her fat thighs. 

They didn’t believe a word I had said! 

“Are your legs red, too?” Sakalawa asked, after 
another interval of thought. 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“Show us them!” said Milawa, leaning forward, 
her hands resting on her plump knees. I turned 
my trousers up above my knees as far as I could. 

“Ai! Ail” 

Milawa instinctively shrank back, her eyes glued 
to the extraordinary sight. 

After an interval of dumfounded silence, Fagoda 
of the melancholy glance spoke. “Come, let us 
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dream! Let us eat of the kawa!” he murmured. 

It was a magic formula. Toko ran towards 
some plants growing isolated from the rest. They 
were kawa-kawa plants. He cleaned the root, 
broke it up into small pieces, and gave one to each 
woman. 

“Let me!” they all shouted at the top of their 
voices, crowding round me as I lay on my coat 
in the shade. They pushed and shoved one an- 
other, opening their mouths wide and pushing 
back their lips with their fingers, to show that 
their teeth were clean and sound. Winawa alone 
held back, although I could see from her eyes that 
her whole heart was 
with me. 

I pointed my finger 
at her. “You shall 
chew for me!” I said. 

She immediately 
squatted down, and 
without a word began 
to masticate. 

Then Kadu, Toko, 
Fagoda each chose a 
woman to chew for 
him. 

The woman chosen 
by a man to chew for 
him is she of whom 
he longs to dream 
during his trance; if 
he fails to dream of 
her, it is proof that 
she has fixed her 
thoughts upon anoth- 
er man during the 
chewing—a direct in- 
sult, for she could 
have declined his in- 
vitation. 

Winawa finished. 
With bashful grace 
she gave me a coconut 
shell, into which she 
spat out the kawa 
juice, poured into it 
milk from a freshly 
opened nut, and with 
downcast eyes seated 




















herself on the ground 
near me. 

I had never tasted 
kawa before; it was 
like soapy water, flav- 
ored with sugar. But 
I swallowed it hur- 
riedly, for the sake of 
her of whom I desired 
to dream. 


WE all lay flat on 

our backs, with 
knees drawn up and 
hands under our 
heads. One by one I 
saw the others fall 
over on their sides, 
their eyes shut, and a 




















peculiar, satisfied 
smile on their faces. 
Suddenly Winawa, 
whom I could see 


from where I lay, 
seemed to rise up and 
down and sway from 
side to side. She be- 
came slimmer and 
fairer, smiling and se- 
ductive. I fell tow- 
ards her—and _ re- 
membered no more. 

When I awoke, the 
shadow from the tree 
touched the taro 
bushes; about two 
hours had passed in this strange ecstatic dream. 

The others were already at work in the fields. 
They grinned at me when I staggered towards 
them. But Winawa went on working and did 
not meet my eyes. 

We returned home, ate our supper, and watched 
the camp fire’s flames die down in the black ashes. 
Then the young people rose to their feet prepara- 
tory to retiring to rest in the Common House. 

Winawa sat apart by herself, as if waiting; 
while the others cast inquisitive and suggestive 
glances from her to me. 

I sat down by her side. 

A shiver ran through her, but she neither moved 
away nor returned my caress. 


HEN came one whom they called “the great 

hunter,” and stood before her, glaring at her. 

When I rose to follow her to the Common 
House, he obstructed my passage, at the same 
time seizing Winawa by the arm and pushing her 
behind him. 








Determined not to be thus thwarted, I thrust 
him aside; but the young men crowded round 
me, murmuring and threatening. ; 

Toko touched my arm, and whispered gravely: 
“No stranger may sleep in the Common House!” 

Infuriated, I hurried home to Tongu, cursing 
this tribal instinct which had twice robbed me of 
the woman I had chosen, and who had herself 
chosen me. 


ONE dark night Tongu, Toko, and I paddled 
out with the canoe to catch flying-fish. It 
was the king’s favorite dish, and I decided to pay 
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Winawa took the bat and threw it from her 
like a ball high in the air, at the same time 
springing with supple grace to her feet. 


my royal tax by flattering the royal palate. 

While Tongu held the oars, Toko and I waved 
our torches—made of coconut fiber tied to long 
bamboo poles—high in the air, making the rays of 
light gleam and dance over the dark waters. The 
flying-fish, their wet wing-fins glittering like sil- 
ver, left the water half hypnotized by the light, 
and rushed straight towards the smoking, red 
flame. We transfixed them in their flight, killing 
them quickly one by one, until we were exhausted 
with slaughter. 

In the morning I again ransacked my sea-chest, 
and chose an old umbrella and a battered straw 
hat for His Majesty. 

I was puzzled to know what to give the critical 
Wahuja, the king’s adviser, who must therefore 
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be conciliated. At last I found a pair of spectacles 
which had belonged to my uncle in Java. 

We presented ourselves before the king late in 
the afternoon, Toko carrying the tribute in Ton- 
gu’s largest basket, and I, the gifts. Wahuja, 
whether by instinct or from information received 
concerning our last night’s fishing expedition, saw 
us first, and came sneaking down from the ver- 
anda. He drew us aside under the shade of a 
pisang palm where we could not be observed from 
the house. 

I greeted him native fashion, telling him of my 
errand. He glanced thoughtfully at the basket, 
and stood chewing his 
toothless gums with- 
out speaking. Then I 
produced the spec- 
tacles. Might I be al- 
lowed to give him 
back the eyes of his 
youth? I put them 
on myself to show 
how to use them. He 
took them cautiously 
and sniffed them, 
jumping back shud- 
dering when his nose 
happened to touch the 
glass. 

“It is petrified wa- 
ter!” I said in explan- 
ation. He trembled 
with emotion, putting 
them over his nose 
and behind his ears. 
Toko and Tongu were 
also frightened, and 
withdrew to a safe 
distance. 

Wahuja peered up 
in the air with mouth 
wide open, but could 
see nothing at all. 
“Fog!” he ejaculated, 
wrinkling his nose 
disapprovingly. 

I then held my hand 
close before his eyes. 
He gave a _ violent 
start when he saw it 
clearly, and suddenly 
his loose old mouth 
grinned, until the cor- 
ners nearly reached 
his hairy white ears. 











HE looked towards 

a pisang leaf 
which hung down just 
in front of him: the 
same marvelous re- 
sult! He stared at 
Tongu’s beard: extra- 
ordinary ! 

“Witchcraft!” he 
muttered solemnly, 
removing the spec- 
tacles carefully, and 
examining them min- 
utely from every 
possible angle, finger- 
ing the lenses with 
shaking fingers. 

He then turned his 
right ear towards me. 
a habit of his when 
giving audience. 
“What do you desire 
of me, White Man?” 
he whined, once more 
assuming the mask of 
diplomacy. 

“O most wise and 
mighty Wahuja, thou 
incomparable coun- 
selor who hast the king’s ear!” I began, according 
to a tormula supplied by Tongu. 

“Is it a wife you want?” he broke in impa- 
tiently. 

I forgot my formula and said frankly that I was 
a young man even as the other bachelors. How 
was it possible for me to buy a wife of Mahura’s 
famous race when I was not allowed to choose 
in the same way as the others? And now that I 
was paying a handsome tribute, the great Wa- 
huja could not refuse to lighten the king’s eyes 
and enlarge his heart towards me; so that I, who 
desired nothing better than to live and die on this 
happy island, with the king’s foot on my neck, 
might be accorded the same right as the meanest 
man among the king’s subjects. 


























WARHUJA touched my clothes with his stiff 
fingers. “White Man,” he said reproachfully, 
“why do you conceal your skin? Why do you 
wear a loincloth over your whole body?” 
“Tt is the custom of (Continued on page 92) 
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In this Brewster double enclosed drive 
landaulet, plain striped gray broadcloth 
upholstery with a silver-bound stained 
walnut toilet and a_ smoker's case 





combines durability with good taste 


DIGNIFIED SIMPLICITY MARKS 
THE MODE FOR THE MOTOR 











In the selection of lap-robes there is 
a preference for material matching 
the car’s upholstery, marked with an 
appliqué monogram in script, block 
or single lettering, cut from the ma- 
terial or a darker shade and measuring 
three to eight inches. Checked cloth, 
velour or fur are used for linings. 





Correct chauffeur’s livery adds much 
to the smartness of a car. This 
should comprise a gray and black 
whipcord suit with double-breasted 
coat, turn-down collar, knickers and 
black leather puttees, or a_ single- 
breasted coat, turn-down linen collar, 
black four-in-hand and long trousers. 





The cabriolet has won great favor as a 
woman’s car. This Fleetwood body on 
a Packard chassis with a rattle-proof 
collapsible top is desirable for all kinds 
of weather. The chauffeur’s overcoat 
should be of heavy gray and black whip- 
cord worn with a short-vizored whipcord 
cap, black gloves and black raincoat. 


This removable golf-bag rack, to be at- 
tached to the running-board, and which 
may be adjusted to hold three bags, is 
a great convenience. From John Lurie, 
Inc. At the right, a motor dictograph, 
operated by a self-acting automatic 
reel, is seen. This serves as an efficient 
telephone connecting with the chauffeur. 
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Above, in Lady Duveen’s Rolls- 
Royce, is found desirable uphol- 
stery for a smart town car in light 
tan broadcloth, by the Brooks-Os- 
truk Co. This is typical of the dig- 
nified treatment of car interiors as they 
are now carried out by all high-grade 
body builders. Distinguishing points 
are shown in the height of the body, 
which ranges from 49” to 52”, and 
in other constructional differences. 


For country use the Marmon coupé, 
at the right, provides adequate seat- 
ing capacity, without crowding, by 
the folding seat which may be placed 
beside the driver. In the upholstery 
of this interior, striped cloth used for 
the seats and plain cloth for the 
sides and heading make a pleasing 
contrast. The radiator in the floor 
is an added feature that contributes 
to the comfort of winter driving. 






























































Another Rolls-Royce interior is 
shown in this body, also upholstered 
in tan broadcloth, recently built by 
Frederick R. Wood and Son. In this 
the hassocks attached to the base of 
the seat by leather straps are a fea- 
ture. The treatment of the door 
panel shows the return of “lace” 
trimming, indicated in the broad 
banding, which of late years has not 
appeared in American built bodies. 


The woman who drives a car will 
find a type such as this Minerva 
runabout, with a Brooks-Ostruk body, 
complete in the many details that 
add to her pleasure, especially in 
touring, as the tonneau provides an 
ample space both dust and water- 
proof for storing luggage. With its 
carpeted floor, extra down cushions 
and compactly designed body this 
offers a strong feminine appeal. 
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NEW MODES FROM OTHER TIMES AND PLACES 


ERHAPS we are 
making a fash- 
ion; almost cer- 
tainly we are 
making a fash- 
ion, for every 

other generation has. 
Yet it is difficult to see 
what that fashion is— 
or is going to be when 
we have finished it. Each 
nation and each period 
has its own particular 
mode, as distinctive in 
our eyes as the Louis 
ladies of Boucher or the 
quilted princesses of the 
Elizabethan court. Even 
our mothers had their 
EE unbeautiful upholstered 

modes, as indisputably 

theirs as the swinging 
hoop was Eugénie’s. Fifty years from now the gown 
we are wearing will be a “period costume,” exerting 
a notable influence on the dressmakers of the com- 
ing generations—the “World War Mode,” perhaps 
it will be called. 

Yet, what is that mode really? The mode of the 
“New Woman”—the active, the athletic, the un- 
ceasing woman. Never before in the history of dress 
has the woman who made fashions been so — 
nae oe —_ | so scurrying a creature. All the activity of fashion- 
Se 5 able women has heretofore been the pursuit of pleas- 
fe SRA IE AES MEE SEN A> ittiniai’ ure and for that no skirt was too distended, no train 

———— too cumbersome. Fashion has never had to be 
practical. 

To-day we demand an untrammeling costume, and 
so we have introduced a new type of dress—a short 
skirt, a loose blouse, and a large waist-line. 

Yet this season we hear unusually much of “period 
influences” and “national influences” on our clothes— 
moyen age, Louis XV, Directoire—Spanish, Russian 
and Greek. Very confusing. During a season we 
generally hear of one or perhaps two strong “in- 
fluences,” but this season six, a dozen, are talked of. 
Which of these influences is genuine and which merely 
rumor? And how do they express themselves? 


PETERS 
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WELL, strangely enough, there are at least a 

dozen foreign influences at work on the fashions 
of this season, and this indicates that the designers 
are feeling their way toward an unusual development. 
A new necessity in the social life of our times has 
made this conflict of influences and opinions possible, 
and is leading us into a new era in dress—a period 
when not one fashion will prevail, but several; and 
when not one silhouette but two or three or even 
more may be worn simultaneously. As the matter 
has been settled for this season, two silhouettes, a 


Posed by Dolores 


Gown imported by Henri Bendel 





If one slips for an evening into the grace of 
classic draperies, the plumed fans and elabo- 
rate head-dresses of more florid modes 
must be discarded. The proper thing is a 
severe Greek fillet, like the two gold ban- 
deaux shown on these pages, and a spade- 
shaped fan such as we see on the frescoes of 
Pompeii. For all formal occasions this sea- 
son a head-dress will be indispensable. 
The fillet above and the fan at the left are 
appropriate accessories; from Rose Hagan. 


Where Euripides stands among dramatists, 
the Greek robe stands among fashions—a 
mode classic and indisputable, that may 
appear at any time with the assurance of 
perfection. Here, coral chiffon caught on 
the shoulders, blousing slightly over a hip 
girdle, and falling in soft draperies to the 
ground, follows the line of the Greek chiton. 
The border beloved by the Greek laid on 
in gold spangles and winglike draperies 
give Greek feeling to this Lanvin gown. 
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straight, short one for our active days and a long, 
bouffant one for our leisured evenings, will be 
fashionable: 

And so the national and period influences divide 
themselves between day and evening dress. The 
straight, slim dress and three-piece suit for daytime 
will wear, like a gorgeous banner, the emblazoned 
sleeve of Russia, the high collar and blustering revers 
of the Directoire, the studded girdle of the moyen 
age and its subnormal waist-line, the rich embroid- 
eries, deep with gold, of China, Japan, and Persia. 
No, it is not impossible for one dress harmoniously to 
represent several nations or periods. 


AND now for the evening mode: slim or bouffant 
*™ as you wish. It is still a little more startling to 
appear in the long skirt, grazing the ground, which, 
almost as in crinoline days, billows about one as one 
walks somewhere inside it, and rises like a gentle 
wave as one sinks into a chair—a little more startling 
because it is newer and rarer. But to be either new 
or rare, it must be bouffant and long. 

In evening dress the period and national influences 
are most pronounced. For daytime wear they are 
but a touch here and there; in the evening they often 
recreate a complete costume. Not infrequent after- 
noons, Eugénie sat with her ladies of honor on the 
marble ledge of the pool of the Trianon (preferring 
this low seat because of the enormity of her skirt, 
into which her body and her little white hands sank 
2s into a silken wave)—sat in a dress which, were 
one’s waist-line small enough, one might wear in any 
ballroom this winter. A dress of taffeta, it was, 
flowing in a gracious pool of color from her slim 
waist; and from its tiny bodice her white shoulders 
slipped out into the sunshine, framed in frosty lace. 
Taffeta or velvet-—not satin; and of these full-bodied 
materials are the bouffant gowns of to-day. 

Then there was the little Infanta who lumbered 
about the court in the padded and tufted, boned and 
jeweled, hot and heavy upholstery that is so soul- 
satisfying in a painting, so wicked in actuality. Poor 
baby !—But the particular curve of that farthingale 
from waist to hip and hip to heel, has given a sil- 
houette to this winter’s mode. 

All these bouffant modes for evening are called 
variously Spanish, Venetian, Louis XV, Louis Philippe, 
Second Empire, Victorian, 1860, and Romantic. 

And finally we come to the mode that is Greek. 
This is a fashion which, though the ladies of ancient 
Greece went draped to market and to gladiatorial 
sports, is adaptable only to evening wear. An “in- 
fluence” is usually merely suggested, not traceable in 
an exact duplication. In the so-called Greek gown 
for evening wear, we have neither the fabric, the 
color, the cut, nor the draping of the classic Greek 
garment. We have merely a line and a simplicity 
that reminds us of these robes of utmost perfection. 
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ETRE WE RAT 


Gown imported by Bergdorf Goodman 


A fan and a head-dress not es- 
sentially Greek but close enough to 
the Greek spirit to be appropriate 
with a gown classic in feeling, is 
this fillet of grapes and vine leaves 
and this fan of scarlet and. black 
quills and breasts. The _ three- 
cornered fan is a new shape this 
season, far smarter than the some- 
what hackneyed ostrich plumes. 
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Photographs by Arnold Genthe 








Inconsistently, the Greek mode is 
being revived together with many 
bouffant modes that are its direct 
antithesis. Often, as in this Ro- 
lande gown of black chiffon, it is 
merely the expression of a Greek 
feeling for simplicity and drapery. 
That it is sleeveless, and is caught 
with a low girdle of beads is 
enough to give it the name of Greek. 
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PARIS BORROWS FROM OLD SPAIN 




















Made of stuffs as gorgeous as those that come out of Anda- Callot used layer upon layer of misty black tulle to form 


lusia, this Chéruit gown is of dull fuchsia-colored velvet the bouffant skirt of a gown that has tinkling strands of jet 
and chiffon, both beautifully traced with gold. The long showering from the black lace bodice in front, and a tight 
slender bodice is like the calix of a flower—with the band of moire around its waist. The lovely lace-clouded fan 
full skirt, dipping in front and back, for the corolla. Callot showed as an accessory to the gown at the openings. 


























WHEN A GOWN IS BOUFFANT 


IT MAY BE REMINISCENT 


OF THE PAINTINGS OF GOYA 


Models imported by Henri Bendel 


Left. Goya always gave those long straight skirts that flared 
at the hem a great deal of attention in his paintings. This 
Chéruit frock of beige kasha duvetyn, long and slim—and 
therefore smart—of bodice has this skirt, made more Spanish 
still by black Spanish lace applied in long pointed gores that 
open fan-wise when the wearer moves. The wide sleeves have 
trailing cuffs that fall with the grace of a closely drawn manitilla. 








Right. Silver brocade, made with ribbon-like shining stripes 
and ending in silver lace through which tiny emerald silk 
slippers show, Chéruit gathered into a slim bodice of silver 
lace. It is all as delicate and charming as frost-work, with its 
silver girdle and cocarde and fluttering streamers edged by 
brown skunk fur. No Spanish princess with exquisite café au 
lait skin and slant topaz eves, ever had a lovelier foil. 
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PARIS FALLS UNDER THE SPELL OF RUSSIA 


Right. A great deal 
that is Russian 
and gorgeous has 
been exquisitely 
embroidered into 
this Miler gown of 
cyclamen velvet. 
A peasant line is 
achieved by bands 
of white embroi- 
dery and beads. 
Bergdorf Good- 
man, importer. 


Lower right. A 
pervenche blue 
chiffon gown, high 
collared with a 
band of fuchsia- 
colored ribbon, 
fluttering long 
fuchsia - colored 
ends in the back, 
has an arrogant 
picturesque air. 
Bendel, importer. 





Lower left. On ’ Above. It is the sort 
frosty clear days, of costume that al- 
with the droska most demands scarlet 
slipping over the ; boots. It is of dark 
snow, gowns of . blue satin, and Ché- 
this sort went , ruit quilted it all over 
forth, Lanvin like a Chinese mer- 
made it of gray “ chant’s coat and out- 
and metal-embroi- Wien He lined its Russian 
dered brown velvet. " i blouse in skunk fur. 
Bendel, importer. he Imported by Bendel. 


Backgrounds from 


Photographs by 
John Wanamaker 


Vaurice Goldberg 


Posed by 
Ada Forman 
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SOME PARIS GOWNS 























CHARMS 














Left. A lovely tea gown to be worn 
to the clink of jade bracelets, amid the 
gleam of dark lacquer and fragile china 
is a long straight smock, by Georgette. 
made of black velvet and Georgette 
crépe colored green like a bit of “clair 
de lune,” and embroidered in dull colors. 


Lower left. A Callot frock like a man- 
darin coat,—straight and wide of sleeve, 
is dull “feit zu” jade green cloth, striped 
with dull blue. Chinese embroidery, in 
dull color, patterns the frock like the 
tracery on a Chinese vase. A fur collar 
extends almost to the low girdle. 


Below, middle. Chinese sleeves, both 
long and wide, the sort that narrow 
oriental hands, jasmine-scented and tour- 
maline-tipped, might slip in and out of, 
give this bisque-colored romaine crépe 
frock, by Molyneux, with its bands of 
dark fur, its Chinese character. 





Imported by the Lichenstein Millinery Company 


Right. Lacquer-red 
and dark blue cloth 
are used for a Moly- 
neux three-piece suit 
with a _ lacquer-red 
bodice embroidered in 
silk, red beads and 
gold thread in “chi- 
noiserie” motifs. The 
dark blue coat has a 
lacquer-red_ lining. 














Imported by 
Henri Bendel 





Models imported by 
Bergdorf Goodman 
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OTHER GOWNS LIVE 


She who sat in a tower and wove 
jeweled tapestries all day had not one 
scene in her entire romantic repertoire 
costumed with anything as lovely as the 
slim beauty of this Doucet tea gown of 
turquoise blue velvet and metal lace 
veiled and fringed with jade chiffon. 


Lower left. It was because medieval 
ladies went in for this sort of thing that 
jousting became a national sport. Jenny 
made it of black crépe, long and tight of 
sleeve, with the “bateau” neck-line and 
long bodice. Panels ending in monkey 
fur fall over a draped skirt. 


Lower right. Elaine should have known 
about this,—it would have helped a lot. 
It is in Lanvin’s best manner; black 
crépe, long of bodice, with the “bateau” 
neck-line and wide sleeves trimmed with 
silver galon and rows of inch-wide 
white rabbit fur mounted on chiffon. 





IN THE MOYEN AGE 
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Models imported by Henri Bendel 


ARIS has dipped her clever hands into 
the romance and glamour of other days, 
in far-off countries, and has brought 
trailing bits of gorgeous color and de- 
sign, whispers of romance, and fragments 
of sheer beauty back to her salons in the 

Place Vendome. 

From China she brought a certain gorgeous 
oriental theme that appears again and again like 
the colorful leit motif of Sumirun,—and with 
exactly the same scarlet and gold impression. On 
afternoon frocks, evening gowns, and even on 
tailleurs are used bits of embroidery suggesting 
Chinese motifs in design and color. Small details 
on girdles and buttons, straight wide sleeves, fab- 
rics in Chinese colors,—all of these are used to 
weave in the Chinese oriental theme. 

The long slender silhouette, with its slim bodice 
pulled low over the hips in soft folds or with its 
low waist-line accented by a lovely ornamental 
girdle, is essentially moyen dge. The neck-line is 
only another version of the typical moyen dge 
neck-line that traced itself over the white skin 
of Guinevere and of the tragic little lady who 
watched, in her mirror, the people going down the 
ribbon of a road that led to Camelot. The wide 
sleeves that fall over the hands in soft folds, made 
slim to the elbow and then flaring out, are those 
that were worn with the pointed and veiled hennin 
when ladies swept down stone halls to the ac- 
companiment of bobbed haired page-boys who 
held their floating draperies and made the whole 
affair a very grand occasion indeed. So many of 
the draperies that float from the shoulder or 
from the corsage are reversions to the old moyen 
age type,—they borrow the same grace and sim- 
plicity and the same flowing length of line. 
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Edward proceeded to fall in love with Jasmine in the same way in which he would have proceeded to buy a new note-book. 





RICH RELATIVES 


4 SHort RéEsuME oF parts I To IV !NCLUSIVE 
ASMINE GRANT is as lovely as her first 
name, a dark, Southern beauty of jetty 
lashes curling away from brown eyes, 
starry-hearted. 
An orphan, the daughter of a beautiful 
Italian peasant and an artist who had died 
suddenly and penniless, she was sent to England 
from Sirene, that enchanted island of Italy where 
she had been born and spent all her idle, indolent 
nineteen years. She was to be “portioned out” to 
her rich relatives. First, Uncle Hector, then Aunt 
Cuckoo, finally, the Dean of Silchester. 

She was in for it—a dreary life with patroniz- 
ing, purse-proud, smugly respectable relatives. 

The only bit of good fortune that came to her 
was meeting a young man in a railway station. 
A very pleasant young man. Kind. Polite. And 
socially all right, for he was Harry Vibart, nephew 
and heir of Sir John Vibart, a baronet of much 
longer standing than her own Uncle Hector. 

At her Uncle Hector’s in Spaborough, her aunt, 
her two cousins—Lettice and Pamela—Uncle 
Hector himself, lost no time in putting Jasmine 
in her place. But, to their indignation, Jasmine 
refused to stay put. Although Harry Vibart is 
already known to them, already claimed as their 
disputatious own by Lettice and Pamela, it is 
Jasmine who has captured his fancy. Oh, much 
more than that! He shows unmistakable signs 


of a profound interest in Jasmine. 
One night they manage to slip away from the 
others and go for a sail. 


But far out on the 


By 


Illustrated by Henry 


Raleigh 


ocean they are becalmed. It is two in the morn- 
ing when they get back to Uncle Hector’s. 

All of Uncle Hector’s family are so outraged 
at this escapade that Jasmine is sent packing to 
the next rich relative on the list—Aunt Cuckoo. 
As for Harry Vibart, although he inquires assidu- 
ously where Jasmine has gone, all his inquiries 
remain unanswered. ' 

At Aunt Cuckoo’s Jasmine for a time finds a 
crumb or two of contentment, but Aunt Cuckoo, 
fickle soul, tires of Jasmine and sends her on to 
the incredibly parsimonious Uncle Matthew. Here 
things go fairly well for a bit until Harry Vibart 
turns up again and, by mistake, takes Uncle 
Matthew's most valued possession—a cane that 
had belonged to his wife. In his rage Uncle 
Matthew dismisses Jasmine. She is now on her 
way to the Dean of Silchester. 


ParT V. 


ASMINE had protested against the visit to 
J Silchester; and this protest was, in the 
opinion of the Hector Grants, conclusive evi- 
dence of a thwarted intention to corrupt poor old 
Uncle Matthew. Her resentment of the humiliat- 
ing unconcern for her own dignity that was being 
displayed in thus sending her round from one 
group of relations to another was brushed aside 
as no more than the expression of a natural 
chagrin at finding that her schemes had miscarried. 
They did not, of course, accuse her in so many 
words of being crafty; but Jasmine understood 
well enough at what they were hinting, and the 
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consciousness that she had allowed Selina to dis- 
cuss her prospects in the old gentleman’s will, 
coupled with the memory of her own dreams of 
what she should do if he did leave his money 
to her, gave Jasmine a sufficiently acute sense of 
guilt to cut short any further opposition to the 
Silchester visit. 

“I simply cannot understand your prejudice 
against the Deanery,’ Aunt May avowed. “There 
must be something else which you are trying to 
conceal.” One of Aunt May’s foibles was to re- 
gard as potential jackdaws everybody not situ- 
ated so advantageously as herself. “It can’t 
merely be that you don’t want to greet your Aunt 
Ellen. There must be some other reason. I’m 
sorry your friend Mr. Vibart should have made 
such an unfortunate impression on poor old Uncle 
Matthew. But that is not our fault, is it?” 

“I never said that anything was your fault, 
Aunt May,” Jasmine responded. “I know per- 
fectly well that everything is my fault, and that’s 
why I don’t want to upset any more of my re- 
lations by this behavior of mine that they seem 
to find so dreadful.” 

“Nobody has found your behavior dreadful,” 
Aunt May gently contradicted. “Try not to 
exaggerate. I don’t think I have ever called you 
anything worse than inconsiderate.” 

“Well, but you hate having me on your hands,” 
Jasmine burst out. “You hate it. Why don’t 
you let me go back to Sirene?” 

“T’ve already explained to you,” continued Aunt 
May, more gently than ever, “I’ve already ex- 
plained to you that your uncle could not accept 
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“Fair maiden,” said the eldest conspirator to Jasmine, “your betrothed awaitest you within.” 


such a responsibility. What would people say if 
a man in his position allowed his niece aged nine- 
teen to set up an establishment on her own in a 
place like Italy ?” 

“People wouldn’t say anything at all,” Jasmine 
argued. “People are not so violently interested 
in me as all that.” 

“No, dear, that may be. But they are inter- 
ested in your uncle, and we have to think of him, 
have we not? Besides, I should have supposed 
that you would have been glad to meet your 
father’s only sister. She is the kindest of wo- 
men, and Uncle Arnold is the kindest of men. I 
cannot say how painful it is for me to feel that I 
have not succeeded in rousing the least little bit of 
affection. I was ready to make all kinds of 
excuses for you last year when you first arrived. 
I realized that excuses had to be made then. But 
now you have been nearly a year in England, and 
it is surely not unreasonable to expect you to 
begin to show a little self-control. I’m afraid 
your visit to Uncle Matthew has done you no 
good. I was strongly opposed to it from the 
beginning, and told Aunt Cuckoo as much quite 
plainly. But Aunt Cuckoo gets ideas into her 
head. This turning Roman Catholic, this adopting 
a baby, this packing you off to poor Uncle Mat- 
thew. Ideas! However, it is not our business 


to discuss Aunt Cuckoo. You say you don’t be- 
lieve your relations in Silchester want you. I 
contend they have shown quite clearly that they 
do. And I should also like to point out that, if 
you decline to go, you will grievously wound 
your Aunt Ellen, who is not. . . .” 

“Very well, I'll go, ll go! I'll do anything you 
want, if you'll only stop lecturing me!” Jasmine 
could almost have flung herself on her knees 
before Aunt May if by doing so she could have 
stopped this conversation. There had been a 
sweet-shop on the way to the School of Swedish 
Culture, with an apparatus that went on wind- 
ing endlessly round and round a skein of fondant 
that apparently always remained of the same size 
and consistency. Jasmine used to avert her head 
at last as she went by, so depressing became the 
sight of that sweet and sticky mess being wound 
round and round and round—her aunt's little 
talks reminded her of it. 


UNT MAY confided in Cousin Edith after this 

outburst that she had wondered for a minute 
or two if Jasmine was really human. Cousin 
Edith tried to look as though she still wondered 
if Jasmine was really human, and all she got for 
her desire to be agreeable was to be asked if she 
had a stiff neck. 





It was quarter day now, and Jasmine was ad- 
vised to spend her allowance on suitable summer 
frocks; she was also advised not to buy too 
many, because next quarter day would be re- 
quiring suitable autumn frocks, and she was to 
bear in mind that clothes for autumn and winter 
were more expensive. Jasmine longed to refuse her 
allowance, but her vanity was too strong for her 
pride; unable to contemplate appearing before 
her six boy cousins in the dowdy remains of last 
year’s wardrobe, she accepted the money, and, 
despising herself for being so weak, she bought 
a flowered muslin frock and a white linen coat 
and skirt, the latter of which was condemned as 
an extravagance by Aunt May, who had no be- 
lief in the English climate. Jasmine might have 
spared herself the humiliation of accepting Uncle 
Hector’s allowance, because a day or two later 
Aunt Cuckoo, in a rapture over some alleged 
conversational triumph of Baboose, sent her a pres- 
ent of five pounds, over which Cousin Edith siz- 
zled but a little less appetizingly than if it had 
been a present from Aunt May herself. 

“Well, I declare,” she exhaled. “If you aren’t a 
lucky girl!” 

And as the lucky possessor of five pounds all 
her own, Jasmine set out next day to meet another 
set of rich relatives. (Continued on page 100) 

















The Long Island 
horse show and 
racing season 
was of more than 
usual interest 
this year, open- 
ing with the Bay- 
shore show and 
closing with the 
gay contest at 
Piping Rock. 
Mrs. Charles H. 
Jackson and Mrs. 
{ugust Belmont, 
Jr. are among 
those always 
seen at these 
intimate neigh- 
borhood events. 
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Making a picnic of luncheon is a favorite sport on Long Island on horse 


show and race days. 


Mrs. Philip Stevenson, formerly Emily Randolph; 


Peggy Stevenson and Miss Ethel Carhart are devotees of this method. 


onTemmaATIONAL 


The autumn 
meeting of the 
United Hunts 
Racing Associa- 
tion drew all 
Long Island to 
the Belmont Ter- 
minal, where the 
delightfully in- 
formal  atmos- 
phere adds so 
much to the suc- 
cess of the day. 
Among those 
who attended 
were Mrs. Hunt- 
ington Norton 
and Mrs. Nelson 
Doubleday. 
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MTERNATIOWAL 


Mrs. Morgan Belmont and Mrs. Charles Gifford West, Jr., are among the enthusiastic cross-country riders of Syosset, L. 1. 





The smartest of cross- 
country riders some- 
times affect high rid- 
ing-boots of English 
make, shown by Hertz. 
A model appropriate 
for the formal hunt is 
of black calf cuffed 
with patent leather. 








In the center above are russet field boots, 
also imported by Hertz, with laced in- 
step and ankle and straight uppers. 








ALONG FIFTH AVENUE 


With the GADABOUT 


Sear November is far less forbidding than it sounds, for do not all the 
debonair gaieties of hunt and horse show and of the opening night at the 
opera come to an issue during this gray month? With these facts in mind 
every woman who heeds the mode needs must ask the following questions: 


How is one habited for hunt and horse show? Which are the correct acces- 
sories for a formal hunt breakfast and which for the informal cross-country 
hunt? 


Will the prevailing evening cloak be of fur or fabric? 
What manner of jewels will adorn throat and décolletage? 


Will opera glasses and lorgnons follow conservative lines or be ornately 
decorated? 


Will fans be universally carried? What forms and textures will they assume? 
How will the distinguished mondaine clothe her feet for evening functions? 


With what rare perfume will she scent her “mouchoir,” and just what will 
be the size and texture of that dainty trifle as Madame La Mode carries it 
to the opera? 


HE huntsman sounded his horn this autumn as early 
as October the seventh; and at the signal that potent 
minority known as the hunting set sprang to the saddle 
and—the brief six weeks’ reign of the horse was inau- 
gurated. 

The horse show at Piping Rock, being the earliest 
equine event of marked interest, drew its usual brilliant par- 
ticipants and spectators to the broad lawns surrounding the 
Colonial club-house for two delightful days. And, by way of 
variety, each and every spectator, were he plutocrat or stable 
boy, saw the stirring display of skilled horsemanship from 
precisely the same point of vantage; the box was eliminated, 
parking space only being allotted, and one stood against the 





Model from 


HERTZ, LTD 


rope encircling the ring or on the cushions of one’s motor, as Of black, dark gray, brown or har- 


seemed most expedient. 
“How democratic!” one ejaculates. 
To be sure, and yet the afternoon toilettes worn rivaled 


rier’s green is the informal hunting 
habit. It may be melton or whipcord. 











The softly neutral tones of the pheasant’s 
plumes are very lovely when made into a 
large fan with sticks of dark tortoise-shell. 


those which used to appear in the boxes sur- 
rounding the tanbark at Madison Square Garden. 

Following close on Piping Rock came the 
famous Meadowbrook Hunts. As romantic as 
a page from the Christmas London Graphic was 
this cross-country expedition, beginning with the 
mount before daybreak, the assembling of the 
pack, the start, the pursuit and finally at noon 
the gathering for the hunt breakfast, where orches- 
tral music, rollicking songs and steaming punch 
were the reward of the valiant. Those three ac- 
complished horsewomen, Mrs. Devereux Milburn, 
Mrs. Skiddy von Stade and Countess de La Greze, 
were striking figures at the meet—the Countess de 
La Greze, as a recently repatriated American, re- 
ceiving unusual notice. 

Miss Lida Louise Fleitmann, a most daring 
centauress, never misses an opportunity to put to 
the test the spectacular skill of her string of 
famous hunters. This year it was Palmetto, Golden 
Duck and Whalebone that carried her to the tan- 
bark ring and over the Long Island meadows. 


HIS tearing across arable land on horseback has 

been ever a delicate problem, in this country 
particularly so, and one cannot but admire the 
diplomatic justice of the powers that organize and 
carry through the famous Long Island hunts, for 
as yet no farmer has raised an irascible voice. 

But a number of well-known hunters were ab- 
sent from the American hunting fields this season 
and one learned that Scotland was the lodestone 
which had drawn them away. Among these 


American hosts and hostesses who are now enter- 
taining in the Scotch moors and highlands are 
Mr. and Mrs. John R. Drexel, Mr. James J. Van 
Alen, Mrs. Ogden Goelet, Mr. and Mrs. Perry 
Belmont and Mrs. Aksel Wichfeld. 

The horse, incidentally, is the most exacting of 
beings. 


A human martinet may now and then 






















From Black, Starr and 
Frost are the minute 
diamond studded lor- 
gnon and _ bejeweled 
black ribbon with 
which it is worn, and 
the matching neckband. 














In the second model Bergdorf Goodman 
shows a cobwebby confection of Car- 
rickmacross and delicately carved ivory, 


forgive a solecism in dress, but 
the horse—never. That she 
may be spared his possible 
disdain a foresighted equestri- 
enne invokes the aid of that 
authority on riding-habits and 
their accessories— 
Mr. Hertz. 

Ts om at {.... 
a country horse 
show is allowed a 
certain leeway as to 
the color of her 
habit; it may be of 
black, oxford gray, 
tan or harrier’s 
green, and with it 
she will wear a 
black derby, or with 
a tan habit,a brown 
one. Her boots may 
be of either black 
or russet, while her 
gloves will be of white or brown in some dull 
finished leather. She will carry a simple crop of 
natural wood with an ivory or metal handle. Her 
shirt will be of white linen or madras with a 
stock of heavier cotton fabric, as piqué. Into this 
she slips a pin showing in miniature a detail of 
bit and bridle or the well-known horseshoe. 

Colored habits of melton or whipcord are not 
debarred from the ring of the National Horse 
Show, but the punctilious exhibitrix usually pre- 
fers to wear a black habit with matching derby, 
black boots, white gloves and a carnation in her 
buttonhole. As to the hunting field, there is an 
established ritual. If it is an informal following 
of the hounds that she is attending, the cross- 
country rider wears such equipment as she would 
select for exhibition purposes at a country horse 
show, but if the hunt is a countryside event to be 
followed later by a festive breakfast, then she will 
probably prefer to follow the dictates of English 
etiquette and will appear in a black habit, black 
boots cuffed with patent leather, white gloves, 
top hat, and even the close black meshed veil of 
English custom. 

If she values the convenances she will never, 
never, never appear in a green or scarlet jacket. 
These gay colors are reserved exclusively for men. 

As to the length of the riding skirt—it has no 
standard of length. The rider’s fancy as to the 
length of her stirrup is the determining factor in 


A black velvet ribbon from Black, Starr and 
Frost shows on its dark surface a bit of filet 


lace done in platinum and __brilliants. 
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A swirl of greenish cog forms the third fan 
in this series, and feathery black vulture 
mounted on dark shell sticks, the last one. 













One hardly knows which box or 
bottle to select from Jay-Thorpe’s 


inclusive array of importations. 
“Nuit de Chine” toilet water in a 
pyramidal, globular-stoppered flask 
is very alluring, as is Poiret’s 
“Rosine” in its glass hemisphere. 


deciding its length, for her left foot and ankle 
should show when she is mounted. Her height 
and proportions are considered, to be sure, by an 
artful habitmaker who makes some slight adjust- 
ment if she be unduly short or tall, stout or slim. 


T is an ill wind, as we all know, that blows 

good to no one. The horse has not lost, he has 
actually gained prestige from the upstart tooting, 
whirring, odoriferous, gasoline buggy which in its 
aggressive utilitarianism once thought to oust the 
aristocrat of the ages. But it has worked out 
quite otherwise: he leaves the drudgery of 
draughting, and of petty errands and of lengthy 
transportation to the noisy newcomer, our patri- 
cian the horse, and reserves for himself the exclu- 
sive elegance of appearing only at hunt and horse 
show and on retired bridle paths. The vast arena 
of Madison Square Garden he even now con- 
siders too inclusive for his tastes; the National 


When asked to suggest a desirable opera 
glass, Meyrowitz advises a prism glass with 
body of aluminum and casing of white pearl. 
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This charming strapped affair above, of 
black velvet with markings of fine steel 
beads, indicates the season’s typical mode. 


Of scarlet satin heeled with silver is the sec- 
ond model from the left. Madame Bob has 
designed it for gowns of Spanish feeling. 


A brilliantly brocaded gown demands a 
slipper of uniform color. Here, in the hand 
of the maid, are a pair in sapphire velvet. 
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ther’s 


Many modish women she invariably is, 
will wear this season i 
evening cloaks of broad- 
tail collared, like this 
one, with chinchilla and 
lined throughout with 
glowing metallic bro- 
cade. It is one of Gun- 


smart models. 

















On the bench, one sees a slipper of rose and 
silver brocade, strapped and heeled with 
flesh satin, and clasped with a jeweled tassel. 


Horse Show will therefore be held this season for 
the first time in history on the tanbark of the new 
Squadron A Armory in upper Madison Avenue. 

Here is a radical change. The habitués of the 
great New York horse show will pause, no doubt, 
to recall the decades of exhibitions in the pic- 
turesque old garden. They will remember the 
circle of ringside boxes glowing with plumes and 
velvets by day and scintillating with gems by 
night, for those nine days were the sartorial event 
of the year for every woman of any pretence to 
modishness. For them her dressmaker, furrier and 
milliner devised no less than eighteen especially 
created costumes that she might be novelly 
equipped for each individual afternoon and eve- 
ning, for not to have appeared on every afternoon 
and evening of the National Horse Show in unique 
and gorgeous panoply would have been to court 
social oblivion. And the horse? He was a mere 
subordinate interest; an excuse. 


ND now the horse? He reigns supreme. An 
exclusive setting will stage his maneuvers this 
November and a throng of men and women in 
the simplicity of tailored or sports clothes will 
honor his great public appearance. 

As the curtain rises on the Horse Show, so will 
it simultaneously rise on the opening of the opera 
season, which as every recluse as well as every 
gay worldling knows, is the beginning of the win- 
ter’s social whirl. The lights when thrown on the 
brilliant house during the entr’actes, incidentally, 
will disclose the fact that the richly colorful dra- 
peries have not been replaced by hangings of neu- 
tral hue, as certain patrons have suggested and 
even requested. The old color still reigns. 

The crimson boxes of the great ellipse will show 
certain regrettable vacancies. The presence of 
Mrs. Ogden Mills, which since the death of Mrs. 
William Astor has been considered the embodi- 
ment of patrician leadership, will be missing, and 
one wonders who will occupy the box of Mrs. 
Ogden Goelet. The Gerry box, moreover, will 
not house the Gerry family. Many families, it is 
noted as well, who once graced the parterre and 
grand tier circles are now taking stalls in the 
orchestra below, while erstwhile occupants of 
stalls are moving up to the loges above. 

But brilliant habitués there are who will stay 
on in the boxes which have known their presence 
for many years. Among these is Mrs. George 
Gould, who appears always on the opening night 
in a blaze of magnificent jewels and always as 
the hostess of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clews. Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney has established the custom 
of entertaining Mrs. Payne Whitney on this 
auspicious evening, while the dowager Mrs. J. 
Pierpont Morgan appears for one act only in the 

box of her son, Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 

gan. Mrs. Morgan is on these occa- 

sions a superbly distinguished figure 

with her white hair and arrayed, as 
in white. She 
wears the diamond necklace pre- 
sented to her by her husband on the 
tenth anniversary of their marriage, 
a necklace whose old-fashioned gold 
setting she has never consented to 
have replaced with platinum. 

The foibles which clever designers 
have provided for the opera-goer 
this season are delightfully appeal- 
ing. Evening cloaks, for example, of 





From the expert hands of Madame Bob’s 
craftsmen come lovely mules done in me- 
tallic brocades and adorned with flowers. 


sumptuous fur, muffling, highly collared, are com- 
pleted by carriage robes and foot muffs of match- 
ing pelt. One of these wraps is of becoming 
golden brown fitch, the pelts running crosswise as 
far as the waist-line and then up-and-down from 
waist-line to border. The lap-robe and fleece- 
lined foot muff which go with it give their pos- 
sessor the air of a Magyar princess as, duly 
swathed, she rolls off to ball or opera. The idea 
may be charmingly carried out in gray squirrel 
and also in broadtail and Persian lamb. 


HEN there is the question of jewels. Since this 

is to be a season of magnificence, jewels will, of 
course, be worn. Pearls are highest in favor as 
adornments for throat, neck and corsage, but bril- 
liants will be seen as well, though in delicate 
rather than in striking designs. The band of inch- 
wide black velvet ribbon showing in front (just 
where the band would pass below the chin) a 
rare piece of workmanship in platinum and tiny 
diamonds is to be much affected by smart ma- 
trons. Black, Starr and Frost have fabricated an 
unusual ornament of priceless filet lace from 
platinum and brilliants which they have mounted 
on black velvet and which, with its matching 
platinum and diamond lorgnon and black gemmed 
ribbon, is a marvel of elegance. 

In addition to a lorgnon, one must carry an 
opera glass; and just what shall it be? An ex- 
pert authority advises the prism glass with an 
aluminum body, simple pearly white surface and 
adjustable lorgnon handle. There are glasses, how- 
ever, with deep enameled bands—green, rose, 
blue—charming for a débutante, perhaps, but less 
often seen in the hands of a matron. 

That fans are to be universally carried will not 
surprise those women and young girls who have 
realized the growing popularity of the romantic 
evening gown, for it would be an attenuated ro- 
manticism, indeed, that was not supplemented by 
that most romantic of all accessories—the fan! 

Among the most (Continued on page 112) 














Madame Bob constructs a deliciously 
comfortable pair of carriage boots from 
gray velvet, squirrel and mauve satin. 
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GOWNS THAT DISTIL THE CHARM 


OF OTHER COUNTRIES 
By LADY DUFF GORDON 


Lucile 


HIS season, when the designers are affected more by the “national in- 
fluence” in costume than they have been for many seasons, it is not 
difficult for gowns to become decidedly bizarre and rather like the 
variegated costumes for the chorus in the early productions of “Pina- 
fore.’ The theatrical masked ball effect follows easily enough in a 
season when one may borrow from Spain, from China, from Greece, 
Persia and Arabia, and from the national peasant costumes of any country. 
On the other hand, when this “national influence” is handled carefully, it may 
be used to produce the most imaginative and colorful of costumes—and the 
most dignified and stately 
Four lovely gowns I have selected from my collection for the November 
number of Harper’s Bazar all show traces of this national influence, used with 
lines that are essentially new and modern, to produce a result that is 
picturesque and, at the same time, wonderfully smart 
The “picture frock”, which I invariably include in my collections, is here of 
taffeta in a deep cyclamen color, made with a slim bodice cut with the 
bateau neck-line. The skirt is full and rather shorter than most of the skirts 
I am making this season, since it is the exquisite Marie Antoinette type of gown 
that pretends to belong to a china shepherdess. The fulness of the skirt is held 
in at the top by a series of cordings and by circles of rhinestones interlaced. 


(Left) The picturesque Staffordshire shep- 
herdess type of gown that always has a 
little youthful tilt to its shoulder and 
flare to its skirt is here made of cyclamen- 
colored taffeta. The fulness of the skirt is 
corded about the hips and held in place by 
clusters of interlaced circles of rhinestones. 
The bodice extends to the base of the neck 
in front and back and then is cut in the 
“bateau” neck-line, The armholes, as deep 
as the waist, show silver cloth underneath, 


(Below) Part of the feminine loveliness 
that was Greece is draped into the slim 
white gown of crépe romaine. Its flowing 
panel back, that also becomes its train, is 
caught in at the waist-line by the ex- 
quisite girdle of strass and pearls,—a 
girdle that sends a straight-hanging shower 
of crystal beads down the front of the 
skirt. As in many gowns this season the 
waist-line and girdle are the center of in- 
terest and supply the important ornament. 
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(Right) The soft loose wrap with lines 
that are often seen in the bazaars at 
Stamboul is of crépe duvetyn, dark blue and 
infinitely soft. The collar is embroidered 
with vivid motifs in yellow, vermilion, blue 
and green, set with disks of silver, and 
there is a lining of orange-colored knit 
slk crépe. The frock beneath the cape is 
of the blue crépe duvetyn, with skirt and 
sleeves bordered by the vivid embroidery. 
Embroidered side panels break the hem-line. 


(Below) Flowing Chinese sleeves, made of 
silver and black lace banded with emerald 
green, give an extraordinary oriental charm 
to a black and silver lace gown. The gown 
is made over silver tissue, fringed with 
silver and banded with emerald green. The 
long slim bodice slips into a deep girdle of 
black satin, pulled low over the hips and 
having a straight-hanging sash end, weighted 


with silver fringe in front. The black and 
silver lace extends over the entire back. 











The siraple classic lines of old Greece I have given to a lovely formal evening 
gown of white crépe romaine. The center of interest of the gown is a gorgeous 
girdle of pearls and strass ornamented by a large medallion on the corsage in 
front, and showering fine crystal beads in straight strands from girdle to draped 
hem. The long straight panel, caught at the waist-line, and continuing in a 
train, has the most dignified and graceful of Greek lines. 

Oriental loveliness that has no suggestion of heaviness or the extreme Russian 
ballet type of costume, gives another evening gown its character. It is of black 
and silver lace, made over silver tissue fringed with silver and banded with 
green. The gown is very supple and very long, with a waist-line accented by a 
heavy black satin girdle that has a straight sash end hanging down the front, 
weighted by deep silver fringe. The sleeves are very long and straight and of 
the Chinese type, made of the black and silver lace, banded with wide emerald 
green satin ribbon. 

For the street I have used an oriental note in the form of very gay embroi- 
dery, in vermilion, yellow, green and blue, inset with tiny disks of silver. This 
embroidery appears at the sides on the waist-line and on the wide sleeves of a 
gown of dark blue crépe duvetyn—a delightful new material. There is a cape 
to match the gown, made of the material lined with a knit silk crépe in deep 
burnt orange color, and having bits of the vivid embroidery on its soft 
draped collar. 

There is nothing bizarre about this costume, nothing to suggest the pseudo- 
oriental costume that makes one appear as a disguised Fatima or one of the 
other well-known houri. 

This is the note I have tried to introduce into every “period” costume or 
costume with the national influence—that of being, first of all, the well-bred 
smart toilette of to-day, of the type that smart French and American women 
of good taste demand,—and then the trace of the national influence as a sauce 
piquante to give it distinction and flair. 

The loveliness of the fabrics of this season enables the designer to achieve 
much that is new and charming in this spirit. 
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Long and slim of bodice, and both long and short of skirt, is a gown 

THE EVE NING GOW N FO R T HE of blue taffeta, veiled with silver lace. The bodice has its “bateau’’ 
neck-line sketched in by a string of pearls. (Middle) All of silver 

<7 a . cloth and silver lace, made with the pointed panel that the most 

J EUNE FI LLE sophisticated of gowns this season find becoming, is another frock, 

= ; given color by a girdle of yellow ciré flowers. (Right) The “bateau” 

MAKE S NAIVETE AN ADVAN TAGE neck-line and irregularly hemmed skirt give a gown of yellow chiffon 


embroidered with pearls two “points” the new mode most approves. 
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Supple gray velvet is draped and swathed to emphasize the long 

slender bodice, and real Bohemian lace outlines the “bateau” neck- DRAPEDAND CLEVERLY PANEL ED 
line that this season adores. (Middle) Salome velvet caught 

up in great clinging folds and draped over one hip is in the deep . Ibee 

fuchsia purple that Paris has made famous. (Right) Heavy SLIMNESS 

cream-white crépe satin is clouded with green tulle held in place 

by roses exquisitely colored purple and blue. The tulle trails 


FOR EVENING RESTAURANT WEAR 
below the hem to cause the interesting, irregular line now so smart. 




















THE ACQUISITIVE CONNOISSEUR 


By ELIZABETH 


Mirrors 


ie. HERE is nothing that holds the potent 

charm of association,” in the wide field of 

collecting, “like an old mirror, when one 

considers the faces and scenes that have 

been reflected in it.’ Although consist- 

ing in prehistoric times of merely a piece 

of polished metal, generally intended to be used 

in the hand, it gradually developed, with the 

making of glass, into an important decorative 
feature, expressed in a variety of types. 

It was not until the early sixteenth century, 

however, when Venice practically supplied the 

world with the output of her glass manufactures, 


LOUNSBERY 


Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 


that glass was first used for mirrors. As the skill of 
her designers increased and the wall spaces of her 
great palaces called for decoration, magnificent 
console mirrors, made to correspond in design 
with the consoles over which they were placed, 
were introduced. As the seventeenth century ap- 
proached mirrors became the most conspicuous 
feature of the room, being applied as part of the 
paneling and even forming a background for the 
sconces, which, with the crystal chandeliers, con- 
tributed to the lighting of these great rooms. 

In addition to the console mirror, tall vertical 
mirror frames, carved and gilded, were used over 
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An unusually fine Gilded, carved wood, 
Chinese Chippendale, eighteenth century 
carved wood, gilded girandole, with con- 
mirror with carved vex glass, oak leaf 


wood polychrome 
mandarin figure. 
Height 9’, width 5’. 
From A. S. Vernay. 


decoration, and eagle 
holding a chain with 
pendant balls. Cour- 
tesy of A. S. Vernay. 


the mantels. Horizontal mantel mirrors in rococo 
style were still another type, and smaller mirrors 
also came into popular use. Mirrors for the 
dressing-table, as well, appeared in a variety of 
styles, frivolous in design and daring in color. 

In France, as in Italy, mirrors, during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, became an im- 
portant part of the architectural scheme of a 
room, composing a part of the paneling, and being 
built into the space over the mantel. 

England produced her first looking-glass plates 
in 1673, when the Duke of Buckingham brought 
Venetian workmen from Italy to establish 
glass-works at Lambeth. The glass, during this 
early period, usually had the edges finished with 
a slight beveling following the outline of the 
frame, which was made by hand, about an inch 
wide, with pressure when the glass was still molten. 
As the glass was blown, the plates were never 
more than 3’6”. These were often ornamented 
by a brilliant cutting of a conventionalized flower 
or a star design, showing that the art of cutting 
glass was introduced into England shortly after 
glass itself was first made there. 


‘THE silvering on the back of the mirrors was 

done by floating a thin layer of mercury on the 
back of the glass, over which was placed a thin 
piece of tin, and the whole subjected to pressure. 
The siivering of the earlier pieces, however, seldom 
remained perfect, but became fogged and marked 
with brown spots, as is seen in many of the Queen 
Anne mirrors. 

English glass of the eighteenth century is dis- 
tinguishable by its bluish tone, and mirrors were 
often made entirely of glass, the edges and joints 
of the border being covered by a narrow git 
molding. A deep blue glass was often employed 
in the decoration of frames of this kind. 

Mirrors now began to refiect the character of 
the prevailing fashions in furniture, and about 
1750 the style of the more elaborate mirrors com- 
pletely changed. Instead of the massive archi- 
tectural or solid effects, open flowing lines were 
substituted. Of the former type, the mirror 
frames cut in curves and entirely covered with 
stump embroidery, in which the figures of Charles 
the First and his wife invariably appeared, to- 
gether with a variety of animals, birds, trees and 
flowers in relief, are interesting examples; likewise 
the silver frames, hallmarked from 1685 to 1701. 

With the change of fashion in English decora- 
tion, books of design by the great cabinetmakers 
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of England appeared, such as Copeland’s (1746) ; 
Matthias Lock’s (1752); Thomas Johnson’s and 
Chippendale’s. All of these designers presented 
the ideas of the Louis XV. school of rococo orna- 
mentation, and, in the case of Edwards and Dar- 
ley, the Chinese taste. But of them all, the de- 
signs of Chippendale, showing branches of leaves, 
fruits and flowers, supported by a foliage of scroll 
design upon which was carved the effect of drip- 
ping water, so popular at that time, expressed the 
greatest refinement. Next in importance to Chip- 
pendale, were the designs of Thomas Johnson, in 
which motifs with human figures and animals 
were introduced. 

Owing to the great cost of mirrors by these 
famous cabinetmakers they were only executed to 
order, for those of great wealth, for not only was 
the glass plate exceedingly expensive, but the gild- 
ing and carving required the skill of the most 
expert workmen, at correspondingly high figures. 
From 1750 to 1780 rococo and Chinese designs 
prevailed with their pagodas and mandarins, and 
these were followed by girandoles or round frames 
containing convex or concave glass, ornamented 
with foliage and almost invariably an _ eagle. 





French mirrors, such as this, 
became part of the architec- 
tural scheme of a room during 
the eighteenth century. Cour- 


tesy of L. Alavoine & Co, 





This 


tury, 


sixteenth cen- 
French, carved 
boxwood mirror has 
a correspondingly 
elaborate decoration 
on the back of the 
frame. In J.P. Mor- 
gan Collection at Met- 
ropolitan Museum. 


Mantel mirror, with 
paintings on the glass 
panels, introducing 
Chippendale’s charac- 
teristic motifs in the 
design. The frame is 
in pale gold, antiqued 
with age. Courtesy of 
Richard W. Lehne. 


Photographs by 
A. M. Rettenmaier 


Long mirrors, made in 
two pieces to lessen the 
cost, were much used, and 
with this in view, even 
Chippendale designs were 
carefully broken into small 
sections, with the decora- 
tion covering the joints. 
Mirror panels now were 
favored for the decoration 
of furniture, such as secre- 
taries, cabinets and china- 
closets; mirrors to be hung 
over consoles were adopted 
from the French, and ja- 


panning was applied to 
frames. 
About 1770 Robert 


Adam introduced a compo- 
sition ornament from 
Italy which again revolu- 
tionized the making of En- 
glish mirror frames, for 
with this the carving of 
wood was unnecessary, as 
the design was carried out 
in wire, covered with com- 
position and then gilded. 
Adam also designed the 
wall-hooks to hold these 
mirrors, which were of al- 
most impossible delicacy. 








America, during the 
seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, there was 


a strong distinction be- ‘ oy 
tween mirrors and looking- 
glasses, for the name “mir- 
ror’ was applied to a par- 
ticular kind of glass, either 


* 


concave or convex. Look- 
ing-glasses appeared as 
early as 1650. 

Early records show that 
the value of looking- 
glasses, during Colonial 
times, was considerably more than that of furni- 
ture, and refer to the “large looking-glasses with 
brasses,” “olive wood with diamond cutting,” 
“gilded frames and those of ebony and walnut 
tree,” which gives us a somewhat comprehensive 
idea as to the types of frames used. While the 
mirrors were always imported, the frames, no 
doubt, were largely the work of local cabinet- 
makers, as few could afford the more costly im- 
ported frames. 

Of the earlier types of American looking-glasses, 
there were the heavy, square or slightly rectan- 
gular frames, with the extension top, and those 





Spanish, eighteenth century, 
with mirror in green with gold relief, and 
painted panel, is strongly suggestive of the 
French influence. 
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room paneling, 


Courtesy of French & Co. 


known as pier-glasses. Among the former, those 
of olive wood and fine marquetry are much 
sought to-day by collectors. A common type of 
American looking-glass was that of walnut with 
cut-out scroll work, top and bottom. The Bilboa 
mirrors, made of colored marble with gilded 
finials, and supposedly brought from Portugal by 
the old sea captains to New England seaport 
towns, represent another interesting type. 


Mahogany and gilt mirrors, with pediment 
tops, with urns and scrolls similar to the 
tops used on furniture and with harvesting 


effects in design, became popular prior to 1750. 
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THE RUSTLE OF SILK 


IN BRIEF EXPLANATION OF PART I 
STRANGER following Lola Breezy 
through the streets of London would 
have been forced to admit the girl’s 
extraordinary charm, for every man’s 

head turned to gaze after her. 
But this strahger would have been 

puzzled at one thing. 

At a bookstall, Lola fastens eagerly upon a mag- 
azine and on the cover of that magazine is shown 
a photograph of the Right Honorable Arthur Na- 
pier Fallaray, Home Secretary of England. As 
Lola studies this photograph, her face flushes, her 
breath comes in a quick, excited sigh. 

Strange! And yet, if this watcher had known 
the girl’s home and her antecedents, he would 
have been even more amazed, intrigued. 

For Lola Breezy is the daughter of a London 
watchmaker who, with his 
commonplace wife, runs a lit- 
tle shop in Queen’s Road, 


By COSMO HAMILTON 


Illustrated by Wright 


George 


peculiar frocks which had become almost like the 
uniform of Feo’s “gang.” She was not old, ex- 
cept in experience. In fact she was not more 
than twenty-three. But as she lay on the sofa 
with her eyes closed and her lashes like black 
fans on her cheeks, a little pout on her pretty 
mouth and her bobbed head resting upon a 
brilliant cushion, she looked, in those clothes of 
hers, like a school-girl whose headmistress was a 
woman of an esthetic turn of mind with a curious 
penchant for athleticism. Underneath her smock 
of duvetyn, the color of a ripe horse-chestnut, 
she wore bloomers and stockings rolled down un- 
der her knees—as everybody could see. She might 
have been a rather swagger girl-scout who never 
scouted, and there was just a touch of masculinity 
about her without anything muscular. She was, 
otherwise, so tiny a thing that any sort of a man 


could have taken her up in one hand and held her 
above his head. Very different from Lady Feo, 
whose shoulders were broad, whose bones were 
large, who stood five foot ten without her shoes, 
who could hand anything back that was given to 
her and swing a golf club like a man. 

“T’ve just been dipping into Margot’s Diary, 
Georgie,” said Feo. “Topping stuff. I wish to 
God she were young again—one of us. She’d 
make things hum. I can’t understand why the 
critics have all thrown so many vitriolic fits about 
her book and called her the master egotist. Don't 
they know the meaning of words, and isn’t this an 
autobiography? Good Lord, if any woman has 
a right to be egotistical it’s Margot. She does 
everything well, and to my way of thinking she 
writes better than all the novelists alive. She can 
sum up a character as well in ten lines as all our 

verbose young men in ten 
chapters. In her next book 
I hope to Heaven she'll get 





Bayswater. But Lola is also 
the great-granddaughter of a 
certain Madame de _ Brézé 
whose name gleams in the his- 
toric record of French cour- 
tesans. And Lola inherits this 
ancestor’s ambitions, her in- 
stincts, her power over great 
men. 

The great man Lola has 
selected for herself is Falla- 
ray whom she has never met. 
But she has heard much of 
him. Lola’s Aunt Hannah is 
housekeeper in the Fallaray 
home. Says Aunt Hannah to 
Lola of Fallaray, “He’s the 
loneliest man in the whole of 
London, and one of the great- 
est.” And of Fallaray’s wife, 
“I’ve been in the family ten 
years and there are things 
I like about Lady Feo for all 
her rottenness.” 

But how is Lola, the hum- 
ble, ever personally to meet 
the Honorable Arthur Falla- 
ray? Because she has brains, 
and she is as determined as 
she is lovely, she plans to 
persuade her aunt to engage 
her as a servant in the Falla- 
ray household. But Aunt 
Hannah refuses. 

This is in the housekeeper’s 
room in the Fallaray mansion 
and in the midst of the inter- 
view, Lady Feo rushes in. 
Lola turns to her and asks if 
she can't become Lady Feo’s 
maid. Despite Aunt Hannah's 
protests, Lady Feo engages 
her. 

And so it is Fallaray’s wife 
who brings Lola Breezy into 


the house of the man Lola 
loves and desires. 
PART II. 
MALWOOD was 


AT RS. 
M hipped. 


She had been 


losing heavily at 
bridge, her Pomeranian had 
been run over in Berkeley 


Square and taken to the dog’s 
hospital, her most recent flame 
had just been married to his 
colonel’s daughter, and her 
fourth husband was still alive. 
Poor little soul, she had lots 
to grumble about. So she 
had come around to be 
cheered up by Feo Fallaray, 
who always managed to laugh 
through deaths and epidemics, 








her second wind and put a 


* of search-light into Downing 
ay Bi Street. Her poor old bird ut- 
Sa) Sc terly lost his tail, but the pub- 


i lic ought to know to what 
depths of trickery and mean- 
ness politics can be carried 
a You can make that 
iron a bit hotter if you like, 
Lola. Don’t be afraid of it.” 

Lola gave her a glint of 
smile and laid the iron back 
on its stand. 


DURING the process of be- 

ing dressed Lady Feo re- 
clined in a sort of barber's 
chair, not covered with a 
peignoir or a filmy dressing- 
jacket but in what is called in 
America a union suit—a one- 
piece thing of silk with no 
sleeves and cut like rowing 
shorts. It became her tre- 
mendously well — cool and 
calm and perfectly satisfied 
with herself. She glanced at 
Lola, who stood quiet and effi- 
cient in a neat frock of black 
alpaca, with her golden hair 
done closely to her small head, 
and then winked at Georgie 
and gave a hitch to her elbow 
to call attention to the new 
maid whom she had already 
broken in and regarded as the 
latest actor in her private 
theatricals. Her whole life 
was a sort of play in which 
she took the leading part. 

There was something in that 
large and airy bedroom which 
always did Mrs. Malwood 
good. She liked its Spartan 
simplicity, its white walls, 
white furniture, white carpet 
and the curtains and cushions 
which were of delicate water- 
color tones suggestive of sweet 
peas. It had once’ been 
wholly black as a background 
for Lady Feo’s dead white 
skin. But her friend had 
grown out of that, as she 
grew out of almost every- 
thing sooner or later. 

“New, isn’t she?” asked 
Mrs. Malwood without low- 
ering her voice. 

“A month old,’ replied 
Lady Feo, “and becoming 
more and more useful every 
moment. Aren't you, Lola?” 

Lola bowed and smiled and 
once more put the hot tongs 
to the thick wiry hair which 
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to find her friend in the first 
stages of being dressed for 
dinner. She had explained 
her mental attitude, received a hearty kiss and 
been told to lie down and make herself comfort- 
able. 

There she was, at the moment, in one of the 


The only one who took the remotest interest 
in the arrival of the members of the Cabinet 
who were to dine with Lady Feo was Lola. 


eventually would stand out 
round her mistress’s head like 
that of some Hawaiian girl. 
“Where did you pick her up?” asked Georgie. 
“She fell into my lap like a ripe plum. She’s a 
niece of my Breezy, the housekeeper. You’d never 
think it, would you? I’m more and more inclined 
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To all inquiries Lola replied, “Mr. Simpkins is taking me to an organ recital,” 


to believe, as a matter of fact, that she escaped 
from a china cabinet, from a collection of Dres- 
den pieces.” 

Mrs. Malwood perched herself upon an elbow 
and examined Lola languidly, who was quite used 
to this sort of thing, having already been dis- 
cussed openly before innumerable people as though 
she was a freak. 


‘T HEY little knew how closely Lola was study- 

ing them in turn—their manner, their accent, 
their tricks of phrase—and for what purpose she 
was undergoing this apprenticeship. Out for a 
sensation, they would certainly have attained a 
beauty could they have seen into the mind of 
this discreet and industrious girl who performed 
her duties with the deftest fingers and went about 
like a disembodied spirit. 

“Where are you dining?” 

“Here,” said Lady Feo. “I’ve got half a dozen 
of Arthur’s friendly enemies coming. It will be 
a sort of cabinet meeting. They’re all in a 
frightful stew about his attitude on the Irish ques- 
tion. They know that he and I are not what the 
papers call ‘in sympathy,’ so why the dickens 
they've invited themselves I don’t know—in the 
hope, I suppose, of my being able to work on his 
feelings and get him to climb down from his high 
horse. The little Welshman is the last man to cod 
himself that his position is anything but extremely 
rocky, and he knows that he can’t afford to lose 
the support of a man like Arthur, whose honesty 
is sworn to by every Tom, Dick and Harry in 
the land, and this is in the way of en dernier res- 
sort, I suppose. I shall be the only woman pres- 
ent. Pity me among this set of indecisive second- 
raters who are all in a dead funk, and utterly un- 
able to cope with the situation either in Germany, 
France, Ireland, India or anywhere else, and have 
messed up the whole show. If I had Margot’s 
pen, just think what a ripping chapter I could 
write in my diary if I kept one, eh, Georgie?” 


SHE threw back her head and laughed. As far 

as Fallaray’s hard and fast stand against re- 
prisals was concerned she cared nothing. In fact, 
Ireland was a word on which she was completely 
fed up. She had erased it from her dictionary. 
It meant nothing to her that British officers were 
being murdered in their beds and thrown at the 


feet of their wives, or that the scum of the army 
had blacked and tanned their way through a 
country burning up with passion and completely 
mad. The evening was just one of a series of 
stunts to her out of which she would derive great 
amusement and be provided with enough back- 
chat to give her friends gusts of mirth for weeks. 

“I saw Fallaray to-day,” said Georgie. “He 
was walking in the Park. He only needs a suit of 
armor to look like Richard Coeur de Lion. Is he 
really and honestly sincere, Feo, or is this a po- 
litical trick to get the Welshman out of Downing 
Street? I ask because I don’t believe that any 
man can have been in the House as long as he 
has and remain clean.” 

“Don’t you: know,” said Lady Feo, with only 
the merest glint of smile, “that Arthur has been 
divinely appointed to save civilization from chaos? 
Don’t you know that?” 

“Yes, but I know a good many of the others 
who have—when anyone’s looking. You really 
can’t make me believe in these people, especially 
since the war. Such duds, my dear.” 

“All the same you can believe in Arthur.” She 
spoke seriously. “He has no veneer, no dishon- 
esty, no power of escape from his own standards 
of life. That’s why he and I are like oil and water. 
We don’t speak the same language. He reminds 
me always of an evangelist at a fancy-dress ball, 
or Cromwell at a ‘varsity binge. He’s a wonder- 
ful dull dog, is Arthur, absolutely out of place in 
English politics, and it’s perfectly ridiculous that 
he should be married to me. God knows why I 
did it. His profile fascinated me, probably, and 
the way he played tennis. I was dippy about both 
those things at the time. I’m awfully sorry for 
him, too. He needs a wife—a nice cowlike crea- 
ture with no sense of humor, who would lick his 
boots, put eau de cologne on his high forehead, 
run to meet him with a little cry of adoration, 
and spring out of bed to turn on his bath when 
he came home in the middle of the night. All 
Cromwells do, and don’t they love the smell of 
powder! Good for you, Lola. Don’t you get 
frightfully fed up with this wiry hair of mine?” 

Lola smiled and shook her head. It was only 
when she was alone with her mistress that she 
permitted herself to answer questions. But as she 
listened, and with a burning heart heard her hero 
discussed and dismissed, and knew, better and 


and won a scream of mirth. 


more certainly than ever, the things that he 
needed, one phrase ran like a recurring motif 
through her brain—the rustle of silk, the rustle 
of silk a 

Lola and Miss Breezy were not on speaking 
terms. 

The elderly spinster considered that she had 
been used and flouted, treated as though she were 
in her dotage and had lost her authority to en- 
gage and dismiss the members of the Fallaray 
ménage. She had nursed, therefore, a feeling of 
bitter antagonism against Lola during her three 
weeks under the same roof. She had not treated 
her niece to anything in the nature of an out- 
burst on her return from Queen’s Road to take 
up her duties. “Dignity, dignity,’ she repeated 
again and again and steeled herself with two other 
wonderful words that have helped so many sim- 
ilar women in the great crises of wounded vanity 
—‘“my position.” She had simply cut her dead. 


INCE then they had, of course, met frequently 

and had even been obliged to speak to each other. 
They did so as though they were totally unre- 
lated and had never met before. All this led to a 
certain amount of comedy below stairs, it being 
perfectly well known to every one that Lola was 
the housekeeper’s niece. What Lola did when 
Miss Breezy entered the servants’ sitting-room 
the night of her arrival filled the maids with as- 
tonishment, resentment and admiration—astonish- 
ment because of her extraordinary capacity of 
holding in her laughter, resentment because she 
treated Miss Breezy with the sort of respect which 
that good lady never got from them, and admira- 
tion because of the innate breeding which seemed 
to ooze from the child’s finger tips. She had 
risen to her feet—and ever since she had con- 
tinued to do so (a thing the possibility of which 
the others had never conceived)—and when 
spoken to had replied, “Yes, Miss Breezy,” with a 
perfectly straight face and not one glint of humor 
in her eye. It was wonderful. It was like some- 
thing in a book, an old book, by a man who 
wrote of times that were as dead as mutton. It 
was gorgeous. It gave the girls the stitch from 
laughing. It became one of their standard jokes. 
“Up for Miss Breezy,” the word went after that 
and there was a scramble out of chairs. All this 
made the elderly spin- (Continued on page 80) 
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T . URING Bori’s six vears’ absence from the stage of the 
LUCREZIA BORI nly gy ibe ~: tlie Menges 


Metropolitan Opera we became accustomed to many 
varieties of the temperamental Mimi, and La Bohéme gradually 


» sank lower and still lower in our affections. But with Bori’s 
* return late last season, this Puccini opera once more gripped 
: @e our imaginations and it is indeed good news to hear that the 
at a a prima donna will not only continue to sing Mimi this season, 


but that Director Gatti has cast her for two new réles. 
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TWO DAUGHTERS OF 
THE OLD RUSSIA 


With all her incomparable charm Pavlowa presented “The 
Renascence of Taglioni” during her South American tour. 
This divertissement was created by the greatest dancer of 
this generation in honor of the greatest dancer of a much 
earlier generation. In the photograph above, the Russian 
dancer, wearing the long tarlatan ballet skirts and black lace 
shawl of 1830, has reproduced a portrait of her Italian 
predecessor. Equally a Russian, and equally an artist, is 
Alla Nazimova, who is returning to the stage this autumn. 
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TRS AND THAT 


Editorial Notes and Correspondence 





ROM east, south, west and north our spies “Thousands of people are wondering, in a 
bring whisperings of great social changes bewildered way, what has become of these 
Can it truly be that “the flapper,” “the flamboyant figures upon our social horizon. 
toddling débutante,” and the idle matron Where are the Flappers of Yesteryear? They 
are settling to more directive work; that seem to have disappeared. Whither? 
the post-war play period is genuinely in “Read my story. It is—if you will pardon 
its last cycle and that débutantes are becoming what appears to be arrant egotism—the last 
dilettantes while the matrons have returned to word. The true solution. The proper exegesis. 
organized charity as vigorously as they did Red “To you this story goes, because I know that 
Cross work? Can it truly be? The evidence is Harper’s Bazar readers are kept two jumps 
s'gnificant. From our most faithful spies has come ahead of the rest of the world. 
rumor after rumor until . . . but read the “With every good wish to yourself, sir, I am 
following letter from Gene Markey who, as every “Faithfully yours, 
reader of his “Cynthia of the Sonnets,” “Toujours “Gene Markey.” 
Priscilla,’ et cetera, is well aware, is no amateur 
in “flapperlore”: 





We have read Mr. Markey’s bold narrative, 
purchased it, and are at the moment preparing it 
for you. It will appear in the Christmas Number 
of Harper’s Bazar as the first published story on 
the passing of the flapper. 


“My dear Mr. Sell: 


“One observes that many of Harper’s Bazar’s 
, what shall I call them ?—well—tech- 
nically—contemporaries (though they are some- 
what slow of gait for that!) still feature the 
Flapper in fiction. Alas! This brands them as 
hopelessly old-fashioned. 


A pee writing the above, we have dis- 
cussed with Mr. Markey the possibilities of a 
story of a charming little “subdeb,” who has been 
carefully sheltered but to whom tales of flapper 
nights and flapper ways have come. Our heroine 
has not, however, heard of the passing of the 
flapper, and so at her first public appearance after 
the momentous “coming-out” she flaps her prac- 
tised flapper arts to the vast amusement and pro- 
found astonishment of her better informed friends. 
Yes, it is a love story and in the end 

Mr. Markey is busily at work. 


“The Flapper story has ceased being passé: 
it has become little short of quaint. Quite in 
the same class with scented romances of the 
Spanish War. 


“Anyone who keeps a finger on the public 
pulse realizes that the Flapper has passed on. 
A colorful figure, toddling with a certain éclat 
across the stage of our post-bellum comedy, she 
has faded into that dim past, peopled by ghosts 
of the Gibson Girl, the Bloomered Lady Cyclist, 
the Puffed Sleeve Girl of the 1890’s and other 
dear departed types. 


HE latest boat from Paris brought us an 
entertaining manuscript from our good friend, 
Edith O'Shaughnessy, who is at the moment 
traveling on the Continent. You probably re- 
member Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s “Americans in 

















“A solemn requiem has sounded. The Flap- 








per is no more. She attained the center of the Their Paris,’ which appeared in the September 
stage by shocking people. The things she did RALPH BARTON issue of Harper's Bazar; “Mrs. Briggs of Deau- 
and the things she said evoked startled gasps ; : ville’ is in the same vein. It will appear in 
from a staid populace, knitting in rocking chairs returning from one of his frequent the Christmas issue. By the way, with Mrs. 
and wagging disapproving heads. All this was trips to Paris. In our opinion Barton O’Shaughnessy’s manuscript came a letter which 
thoroughly exploited in magazine —. = (a regular member of Harper’s Bazar’s may amuse you: 
- >» cs y ave > mm: 1e ‘ 

tumult and the shouting have diec down ; the staff of illustrators) has more than sli Meith ait. 

populace has long since absorbed all the shocks. pe : if o My dear Mr. Sell: 

It hasn’t a good gasp left. Therefore, attempting justified the promise of his early work. “When you cabled about a Deauville article, 
to shock people in the old Flap- my fancy was not at all taken. 
per fashion is hopelessly out of I know Deauville like my hat. 








It’s a dreadful place. Then, too, 
all the stupid, lifeless, cardboard 
stuff about it that I had been 
reading—no, skipping—in maga- 
zines and newspapers, made 
it seem distasteful, even impos- 
sible, to do anything. 

“Then I remembered a story 
of a fool American woman, too 
rich in dollars, and thought I 
would use Deauville for a back- 
ground before which she might, 
as she would, parade, and 
through such a method give you 
what you want, actuality and 
up-to-dateness. It’s a_ living, 
human thread on which to hang 
manners, prices, fashions, colors, 
and I think you will like it. It 
is, if I say it who shouldn't, well 
done from the literary point of 
view. The head-waiter episode 
is true and indicative of how 
mad the prices are in that sink 
of iniquity. a 
“Edith O'Shaughnessy.” 


date. 


“Antiquated, as well, are all 
the stage tricks and properties 
of Flapperdom. Bobbed hair is 
as obsolete as a last year’s hat. 
(Heaven help the girls who find 
themselves to-day with shorn 
tresses! Incidentally, let us rec- 
ommend a croix de paix with 
lilies for the person who in- 
vented the hair net—that price- 
less boon to damsels who have 
bobbed hair, and must, to fol- 
low the mode, disguise it.) 





“The Flapper fiction one sees 
in these (to be courteous) con- 
temporaries prates much of 
amorous (though innocent) ad- 
ventures in parked cars at coun- 
try clubs. In reality, that sort 
of thing is no longer done. It 
has ceased to be amusing. Pet- 
ting parties are as archaic as 
progressive euchre parties. The 
Sweet Young Thing of to-day 
has put aside all that sort of 
thing. With one bored yawn 
she renounced the poses and 
panoplies of Flapperdom. 


RALPH BARTON, whose picture 

appears above, presented the 
illustrations of “The Muse and the 
Midget” (which will appear in the 
December issue) with the com- 
ment, “These illustrations need a 
great deal of space. Must you 
publish the story on the same 
pages?” Ralph is quite a wag in 
his droll way. 


“Eheu fugaces! Swift rolls the 
cycle of social posturings. The 
modern girl must be up-to-the- 
minute. She refuses to continue 
being a Flapper, just as she re- 
fuses to continue using last year’s 
Princeton slang. She must have 























something new. Always some- HE Christmas Number of Har- 
thing new. Indeed, new atti- per’s Bazar will be—we hope 
tudes are as essential as new you will agree with us—the most 
gowns. HERMAN PATRICK TAPP E beautiful magazine we have ever 


prepared for you, In keeping with the spirit 
of the times, there will be articles on attractive 
wavs of presenting gifts as well as the usual many 
“I am sending you a story which, I believe, pages of winter fashions and stories... . a 
contains the answer to this vastly important of sketches and text, telling in his own in- word to the wise, need we add, is never misplaced. 
query. imitable way just how to celebrate Christmas. H. B.S. 


“But if the modern girl is no longer a Flap- > ; 
per, what then is she? contributes in the December issue of Harper's 


Bazar one of his most delightful arrangements 
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I've done my stunt and in my hunt 

1 had most lively rambles. 
I caught this turk—a good day's work— 
And also got my Campbell's! 





bu, Jo 
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Leading the dinner! 


Bring to the year’s Big Feast your liveliest 
appetite. Lead off with a glowing plate of 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup! Every taste of it is 
like so much summer's sunshine, quickening your 
pleasure and putting you in the happiest mood to 
enjoy the great Thanksgiving bird. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


is the rich tonic blend of the pure juices and fruity 
parts of luscious, full-ripe tomatoes, smooth 
creamery butter, pure granulated sugar, dainty 
herbs, spices and other ingredients, all prepared 
with finished skill. No dinner is so elaborate that it 
does not gain added charm from this famous soup. 


21 kinds 


12c a can 
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Endless 

ways to serve it 

You will find Campbell's 
Tomato Soup invaluable in 
making tasty sauces for 
meats, fish, salads, _ etc. 
And you will add it often 
to spaghetti, rice, eggs or 
vegetables to impart its fine 
tomato flavor. Read on the 
can how easily you can 
make a Cream of Tomato 
with Campbell's. 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 


“The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America” 





Reg. Trade Mark 


Christmas 


Handkerchief Specials 


T is none too early to purchase Christmas gifts 
and there is no gift quite so acceptable as a 


box of Pure Linen Handkerchiefs. 


For your convenience we have prepared several 
Special Values. Of Pure Linen and offered at 
truly unusual prices, we recommend them to all 
lovers of fine linens. 










An exquisite Madeira model, 
No. 17-A—Delicately hand- 
embroidered and hand-scal- 

loped on a superior quality 
P’ of Pure Irish Linen. A 
' charming gift. Special at 
$7.80 a dozen. Half dozen 


Yi * $3.90. 
For Children, No. 17-B—Pure 
Irish Linen, hemstitched and em- 
broidered in quaint designs He 
that children love—ani- gf” | See 
mals, birds and play scenes. ‘SS. : a. — 
Special at $3.00 a dozen (in Se ox” 

Half dozen bo? ey 


assorted designs). 


No. 17-A 





4 ; _ No. 17-B 
» 








$1.50. 
For Men, No. 17-C——“Cord and 


tape” model, Pure Irish Linen 
handkerchiefs of correct size. 
Hemstitched, conservative, 
yet very distinctive and a 
y decided favorite with men. 
Special at $12.00 a doien. 
~ £ Half dozen $6.00. 
‘A No. 17-D—-A Hemmed Cord 
® Model in a good quality of Irish 
Linen at $7.80 a doz.; half doz. $3.90. 


No. 17-C 













Mailed boxed and prepaid 


Have you received your copy of the Fall and Winter Catalog No.17 ? 
If not write for it at once. It contains many additional Gift 
Suggestions—Handkerchiefs, Linens, and Articles of Personal Wear. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE RUSTLE OF SILK 


Cosmo Hamilton’s.Novel 


(Continued from page 73) 


ster angrier than ever. Not only had she 
been done by this girl but, my word, she 
was rubbing it in. 


T was curious to see the effect that Lola 

had upon the other servants. They were 
all tainted with the Bolshevism that has 
followed in the wake of the war. They 
drew their wages and grumbled, slurred 
through their work, ate everything that 
they could lay their hands on, thought 
nothing of destroying the utensils of the 
kitchen and the various things which they 
used in the course of work, got out as 
often as they could, and stayed out much 
later than the rules of the house permitted. 
But under the subtle influence of this al- 
ways smiling, always good-tempered girl 
who seemed to have come from another 
planet, ribaldry and coarse jokes and the 
rather loose larking with the footmen be- 
gan quietly to disappear. Without resent- 
ment, because Lola was so companionable 
and fitted into her new surroundings like 
a key into a lock, they toned themselves 
down in her presence, and finding her ab- 
solutely without side hurried to win her 
friendship, went into her room at night, 
singly, to confide in her, were not in the 
least jealous because Albert Simpkins, the 
butler and the two footmen competed with 
one another to grovel at her feet. 

In a word, Lola was as great a success 
below stairs as she was above them. She 
had realized that the ultimate success of 
her plan depended on her popularity in the 
servants’ sitting-room, and had used all 
her homogeneous sense in winning these 
people to her side; even, perhaps, with 
greater care and thoughtfulness than she 
had applied to her task of ingratiating 
herself with Lady Feo. She knew very 
well that if the servants didn’t cotton on 
to her she would never be able to stay. 

How Madame de Brézé would have 
chuckled had she been able to see her 
little prototype sitting on the sofa at night, 
beneath an oleograph of Queen Victoria, 
going through the current Tatler in the 
midst of a group of maids, with a butler 
and two footmen hanging over her shoul- 
der and a perfect valet dreaming of matri- 
mony sitting astride a chair as near as he 
could get. How she would have laughed at 
her descendant’s small quips and touches 
of wit and irony as she discussed the peo- 
ple who were known to her companions by 
sight and by name and seemed to belong 
to a sort of menagerie, separated from 
them by the iron bars of class distinction 
through which they could be seen moving 
about, well-fed and well-groomed and per- 
forming for the public. 

It was no trouble to Lola to do all this. 
She had done it almost all her life with 
the gradations of children with whom she 
had been at school—admired by the girls, 
keeping the boys at arm’s length and yet 
retaining their friendship. It was _per- 
fectly easy. Lady Feo had liked her in- 
stantly and so no work was necessary. 
Tactfulness alone was required—to be si- 
lent when her mistress obviously required 
silence, to be merry and bright when her 
mood was expansive, and to anticipate her 
wishes whenever in attendance. 

All Lola’s period of make-believe, dur- 
ing which she had played the celebrated 
lady in her little back bedroom, had taught 
her precisely how to conduct herself in her 
new surroundings. Had not she _ herself 
been in the hands of just such a lady's 
maid as she had now become, and seen her 
laugh when she had laughed, remain quiet 
when she had demanded quietude? It 
merely meant that she had exchanged réles 
with Lady Feo for a time and was playing 
the servant’s part instead of that of the 
eading lady. She reveled in the whole 
thing. It gave her constant delight and 
pleasure. Above all, she was under the 
same roof as her hero, of whom she caught 
a momentary glimpse from time to time— 
from the window as he got into his car, 
from the gallery above the hall as he came 
back from the House of Commons, or late 
at night when he passed along the corridor 
to his lonely rooms, sometimes tired and 
with dragging feet, sometimes scornful and 
impatient, and once or twice so blazing 
with anger that it was a wonder that the 
things he touched did not burst into flames. 


THE only one of the servants who took 
the remotest interest in the arrival of 
those members of the Cabinet who were to 
dine with Lady Feo was Lola. With the 
butler’s connivance she stood inside the hat 
room in the hall and peeped through the 
door. To her there was something not only 
indescribably interesting in the sight at 
close quarters of men of whom she had 
read daily for years and who were admired 
or loathed by her father and his friends, 


but moving, because they had it in their 
power to help or hinder the work of Fal- 
laray. She found them to be a curiously 
smug and well-fed lot, undistinguished, 
badly dressed and not very different from 
the ordinary run of Queen’s Road trades- 
men. She thought that they looked like 
piano tuners and was astonished and dis- 
appointed. 

The most important person, who arrived 
late and whose face was of course familiar 
to her from caricatures, made up for all 
the rest. He stood in the full light for a 
moment while he gave his coat and hat to 
a footman—a soft dump hat and a coat 
lined with very shiny black satin. He 
looked more than ever like a quack doc- 
tor, one who was a cross between a come- 
dian and a revivalist. His uncut hair, very 
white now, flopped over the back of his 
collar in a most uncivilized manner, and 
his little mustache, of the walrus type, was 
quite out of keeping with it. If he had 
been clean shaven, he could have passed 
for a poet or a dramatist who desired to 
advertise the fact, as some of them did 
who flourished in the Victorian period. 
His short plebeian figure, with legs far too 
small and apparently too frail to carry his 
fat little trunk, gave him a gnome-like ap- 
pearance, but in his eyes, which were very 
wonderful, there was a gleam of humor and 
resourcefulness which stamped him as a 
consummate leader of men, while his fore- 
head denoted imagination and keen intelli- 
gence, It made Lola laugh to see the way 
in which he tried to win the callous foot- 
man with a cheery word, never losing an 
opportunity of making a client, and to 
watch his rabbit-like way of going up- 
stairs to the drawing-room. 


GHE was met by Simpkins, who darted 
quickly and eagerly to her side. “Look 
‘ere,’ he said in a whisper. ‘You're free 
for the evening. How about doing a show 
with me? I can get you back before Lady 
Feo’ll want you again. What d’yer say?’ 

“Yes,” said Lola, “I should love it. 
What shall we see?”’ 

Simpkins was a gallery first-nighter and 
therefore an ardent patron of the drama, 
Whatever he recommended was sure to be 
worth seeing. “Well,” he said, “theres 
Irene Vanbrugh in a new American piay— 
‘Mis’ Nell o’ New Orleans’. I couldn’t get 
to see it, but I read old man Walkiey and 
Il saw what Punch said. 1 don’t think the 
play’s much, but Irene is orlright. Nip up 
and get your things on. Let's go and 
test it.” 

Loia nipped. Her little bedroom was in 
the servants’ corridor. She was lucky that 
it wasn’t, like most servants’ bedrooms, in 
the basement cheek by jowl with the coal 
cellar. She changed quickly, excited at 
the prospect of stealing a few hours away 
from the house in Dover Street. She had 
been home twice on her nights off, there to 
be gazed at in silent wonder by the little 
mother who seemed to know her even less 
than ever, and to be put through an ex- 
haustive cross-examination by her father, 
whose mind ran to small details, as was 
natural in one who wore a magnifying 
g.ass perpetually in his eye. She met 
Simpkins in the servants’ sitting-room very 
:pruce in a tail coat and a bowler, with 
his black tie ingemousiy pulled through a 
gold ring in which there was a most de- 
pressed diamond. 

She was received with a chorus of in- 


quiries from the maids. “Hello, Lola, on 
the loose with Simpky?” “This is some- 
thing new, ain't it?” “Going to do the 


shimmy in ‘Ammersmith?” and so forth. 
To all of which she replied in one sentence, 
“Mr. Simpkins is taking me to an organ 
iecital,” and won a scream of mirth. 

Simpkins was ecstatic. He had made a 
bet with himself that his appeal wouid be 
refused. Always before Lola had turned 
him down and he knew that the frequent 
pestering of the butler and the two footmen 
had been unable to move her to adventure. 

“We've just time to do it,” he said, put 
two fingers into his mouth and sent a 
piercing whistle into the muggy April eve- 
ning. A prowling taxi drew up short and 
quivered, and a well-shaped head looked 
round to see from whom this urgent call 
had issued. Taking Lola’s hand Simpkins 
ran her across the street and opened the 
door. ‘The Dooker York’s.” 

“Right-o, sir,’ said the driver, giving 
a quick and appreciative glance at his cus- 
tomer’s companion, Exactly three years 
ago the owner of that particularly nice 
voice, straight nose and small mustache 
had commanded a battery of the R. F. A. 
and fired with open sights at the advancing 
enemy. With nothing to eat except apples 
plucked from the orchards through which 

(Continued on page 82) 
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$5.00 


French Silk 
Cravats 





Left, $25.00 


512 FIFTH 


‘Sutka & & 


SHIRTMAKERS 
AND 


FRABERDASHERS 






French. 
Silk and Linen 
$3.50 each 

French 
Silk and Linen 
$3.50 each 


Monograms 
additional 


French 
Handkerchiefs 


Vrenc ~ “yehe I ¢ 
$6.00 French Silk Crepe $4.00 each 


Brocaded Silk 
$150.00 


Velvet 
Three-quarter length 
French Silk Mufflers model $100.00 
Center, $25.00 Right, $22.50 Handsome House Robes 
Monograms additional Prices range from $50.00 to $200.00 


Distinctive Offerings—Unusual Holiday Gifts 


The various articles illustrated above are selections from our latest 
merchandise. They are most distinctive in character and their luxurious 
quality commends them for Holiday Gifts as well as for immediate use. 


Orders by Correspondence will receive Prompt Attention—State Colors Preferred 


NEW YORK PARIS 
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Stein & Blaine Models 


A colorful evening gown of tinsel brocade 
and a marvelous wrap of rare chinchilla— 


from our extensive Autumn Collection. 


Stein 2 Blaine 


Furriers Dressmakers Tailors 
13 and 15 West 57th Street 
New York 
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he kad retired with his ragged and weak- 
ening men, he had fought coolly and cheer-! 
ily for many days and nights, utterly out 
of touch with the main army, and eventu- 
ally, looking like a scarecrow, had removed 
his guns from impossible positions and 
fallen on his face in Amiens. Thus does a 
grateful Parliament reward its saviors. 

Simpkins slipped his hand through Lo- 
la’s arm. “I’ve been looking forward to 
this,’ he said. “You don’t know what 
you've done for me. I’m a different man 
since I saw you first.” 

“I,” said Lola quickly, “am _ precisely 
the same girl,’”’ and very kindly and defi- 
nitely gave him back his hand and drew a 
little further into her corner of the cab. 
But Simpkins wasn’t hurt. On the con- 
trary, he esteemed her the more highly for 
this action. She proved herself to be so 
different from the girls with whom he was 
acquainted and thus lived up to his pre- 
conceived idea of her. “Sorry,” he said, 
“thank you,” and glowed with love. 


T was perfectly true that Simpkins was 

a different man since he had seen Lola. 
She had revolutionized his life and his 
thoughts and strengthened his ambitions. 
He was a good fellow, clean minded, with 
one or two ideals to which he had clung 
faithfully and well through the many temp- 
tations which were provided by his life 
below stairs. He had character. He was 
illiterate, but not unintelligent. He had 
something that the human body is fre- 
quently without—a soul, and because of 
that, he had imagination and a sense of 
worship. He was the sort of man of whom 
fanatics are made under a crisis of deep 
emotion, As a gentleman’s gentleman he 
regarded himself as having a sort of mis- 
sion in life. He must be honest, always 
ready for his master’s call; spruce, cheer- 
ful and discreet. When tempted to make 
himself acquainted with the contents of 
private letters he must never give anything 
away. He had held himself in waiting, 
so to speak, for a great love affair and 
had built up in his mind a good and whole- 
some picture of home and wife and chil- 
dren. Lola fitted into this picture and 
dominated it as no other girl had ever 
done and he had fallen actually and meta- 
phorically before her like a shack before 
a hurricane. 

At any time now he could leave service 
and branch out for himself, because he 
had inherited from his father a sum of 
money which would enable him to buy a 
public house somewhere in the country, 
preferably on the upper Thames, and let 
rooms to nice people—they would have to 
be nice people. He was a man in the 
middle thirties with plenty of time to add 
to his good nest egg and bring up a little 
family with great care and put his son in 
a good school with a view to making him 
a gentleman—a dentist, perhaps, or a clerk 
in Coutt’s Bank. He could see only Lola 
as the mother of this boy, and the fact 
that she had accepted his invitation to go 
to the theatre filled him with a great hope- 
fulness and he rejoiced in her having dis- 
allowed his familiarity. 

To Lola, Simpkins was less than dust. 
She had already sized him up as a rather 
curious character to be respected and even 
liked, but not, of course, to be considered 
as anything but an infrequent escort into 
the theatre life of London. 


HEY arrived at the theatre in good 

time. With a curious touch of embar- 
rassment, because he had seen at once that 
the cab was being driven by a gentleman, 
Simpkins handed over half a crown and 
said, “That's all right, you can keep the 
change.” He received a crisp and un- 
abashed “Thank you” and a little bow 
from the waist down which was a cross 
between extreme politeness and _ ineffable 
cheek, and before Lola turned to go into 
the theatre she was given a pucka salute 
with the hand almost flat upon the ear. 
She gave a smile that was like one of those 
electric advertisements which flick in and 
out of the sky in all really progressive 
American cities. It nearly knocked the 
man over and almost caused him to collide 
with a policeman in his quest for further 
silver. 

Simpkins was tempted to buy two seats 
in the stalls, and could have done so with- 
out question in these after-war times when 
almost the only people who have enough 
money for their laundresses are the profit- 


eers. But tradition prevailed and he took 
her up to the dress circle, where nobody 
dressed. The people were coming reluc- 
tantly into the theatre in the usual man- 
ner of Londoners. English people are not 
ardent theatre-goers and have to be dragged 
in to see a play almost in the same manner 
as in the old days of barn storming, when 
the manager beat a drum on the threshold 
of the tent, the hero and the heroine stood 
at his elbow and made pathetic appeals to 
passers-by, and the villain, lurking in the 
background, grimaced at all the girls. 

The orchestra had just begun to tune up 
and the scraping of fiddles sent a tingle 
through Lola’s veins. It put her in the 
mood, as it always did, to forget life, her 
own personality and the presence of Simp- 
kins, and place herself in the character of 
the play’s heroine. From an unexpected 
pocket Simpkins brought out a small box 
of chocolates. He was one of those curi- 
ous people who, although they have just 
risen from a hearty meal, cannot go through 
an evening at the theatre without munching 
something. “’Ave one,” he said. 

“You think of everything,” said Lola, 
and in order not to hurt his feelings took 
one and dropped it under the seat. ‘There's 
going to be a good house,” she added. 

“Irene always draws ’em in. By gun, 
she’s given me some good evenings in her 
time. She’s what I call safe. You can 
bank on her. She dresses like a lady, too, 
and that gets me. Good old Irene.” And 
then he put his face rather close to Lola’s, 
“Someone said you thought of going on the 
stage before you joined us. That’s not 
true, is it?” 

“No,” said Lola. “Not in the least 
true. I discussed it with my aunt. In 
fact, to be quite honest, I put it to her 
head like a pistol.” 

“Oh, I see.”” Simpkins heaved a sigh of 
relief. If Lola were to go on the stage, 
and all these young officers buzzing about, 
treating marriage as though it were a bet- 
ting transaction. . . . 

“I think,” said Lola with naive gravity, 
“that it’s better to play a leading part in 
life than to be in the chorus on the stage. 
Better acting is required, too, don’t you 
think so?” 

A leading part in life? Simpkins was 
worried. Would she consider the wife of a 
man who owned the Black Bull at War- 
grave to be a leading part? ‘You're not 
ambitious, are yer?” he asked, peering at 
her patrician profile. 

“Oh,” she said. “Oh,” and _ suddenly 
threw out her hands. 

And then the lights went out and the 
buzz of talking ceased gradually, as though 
bees were retiring in platoons from a feed- 
ing-place. The music died away, and the 
curtain rose. 


THEY walked to Trafalgar Square. Lola 
was still in the Old Garden of Miss Nell 
among the creoles and the music of the 
Mardi Gras frolickers. She had no ears 
for the expert criticisms of her escort. 
There were plenty of unoccupied taxis 
scouting for fares, but Lola pulled up under 
the shadow of the National Gallery to 
watch the big play of life for a moment or 
two. From force of a habit which she had 
not yet conquered, she looked up at the 
sky, half expecting to see the great white 
arms of searchlights swing and stammer 
until they focused upon something that 
looked like a silver fish, and then to 
twinge under the quick reports of anti- 
aircraft guns. 

Big Ben struck the quarter and Lola re- 
turned to earth. 

“Simpky,” she said, “cab, quick.” And 
he called one and gave the address. And 
then she began again to hear what the 
valet was saying. He had used up Miss 
Nell o’ New Orleans and had come to Miss 
Lola of Queen’s Road, Bayswater. ‘Look 
‘ere, can’t we do this often, you and me? 
We can always sneak off when there’s 2 
dinner on, or Lady Feo’s out. It doesn’t 
cost much and I’ve got plenty of money.” 

“J should like to very much,” said Lola. 
“Once a fortnight, say. You see, I go 
home every Wednesday night. I don't 
think we ought to do it more often than 
once a fortnight, because, after all, I feel 
rather responsible to Auntie and I don't 
want to set a bad example to the other 
girls.” ; 

“Well, promise you won’t go out with 
the other men. I let you into the ‘ouse 

(Continued on page 84) 


Harry Vibart always seems to trail trouble after him—trouble for 
Jasmine that brings her rich relatives buzzing about her. And although 
Harry tells Jasmine he’s “as keen as mustard about her’ what sort 
of a proposal is that? Some of the merriest misadventures in “Rich 





Relatives” come in the next instalment—in the December Bazar. 
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first, don’t forget that, and that was a sort 
of omen to me, and if you could bring 
yourself to look upon me as, well . . 
He broke off nervously and ran his hand 
over his forehead, which was damp with 
excitement. 

But Lola was not in the least nonplused. 
She had had so much practice. She was 
an expert in making all sorts and condi- 
tions of men her brothers. She said, 
“Simpky,” (although the man looked ex- 
tremely un-Russian), “you mustn’t spoil 
me. Also you must remember that Ellen 
Glazeby has hopes. She’s a friend of mine.” 

“Oh, my God,” said Simpkins, with a 
touch of melodrama. “If I'd been engaged 
to ’er and on the verge of marriage, and 
then ’ad seen you, or even if I’d been mar- 
ried for a couple of years and was ’appy 
and ’ad seen you. . . religious as I 
am . 

Lola turned to him with extreme sim- 
plicity. “But I’m a good girl, Simpky,” 
she said. 

And he gave a funny throaty sound, like 
a frog at night with its feet in water; and 
one of his hands fluttered out and caught 
hold of the end of Lola’s piece of fur and 
this he pressed to his lips. “Oh, my God,” 
he said again, words failing. 

And so Lola was rather glad when the 
cab drew up at the house in Dover Street. 

A car arrived at the same time and 
honked impatiently and imperiously. Simp- 
kins leaped from the taxi and said, “Pull 
out of the way quick.” And it did so. 
And as Lola descended and stood at the 
top of the area steps, she saw Fallaray go 
slowly up to the front door with rounded 
shoulders as though he were Atlas with 
the weight of the world on his back. He 
was followed by a man whose step was 
light and eager, 


ie was George Lytham. The editor of a 
new weekly called Reconstruction, which 
had not as yet done more than take its 
place on the book stalls among all those 
elder brothers suffering from a combina- 
tion of hardening of the arteries and 
shrinkage of the exchequer, Lytham was a 
live wire, a man who could make mistakes, 
eat his own words and having gone half- 
way up the wrong road turn round, without 
giving a curse for what other men would 
call dignity, and retrace his steps at a run. 
Eton and Balliol, he had been a wet-bob, 
had a chest like a prize-fighter and a fore- 
arm as hard as a cricket bat. The third 
son of old Lord Lockinge he had sat in 
the House as member for one of those 
agricultural constituencies which are too 
dull and scattered to attract Radical propa- 
gandists and nearly always plump for 
Unionism. 

He had quickly made his mark. Punch 
drew him in rowing shorts after his maiden 
speech and the Northcliffe press made a 
point of referring to him as Young Lochin- 
var. But he had chucked the House in 
disgust after two years of it—one year of 
enormous enthusiasm during which he had 
worked like a dog, and another year of 
sickly pessimism and disillusion brought 
about by contact with a set of political 
crows who fluttered over the carcass of En- 
gland —traditionless, illiterate, dishonest, 
of low minds and low accents, led by the 
Old Bad Men who had inherited the right, 
or tricked their way, to the front benches 
and had all died before the war, but were 
still living and still clinging to office. 

He owed allegiance to no leader and 
had started Reconstruction, backed with 
the money of the great mine owners and 
merchants who should have been members 
of the Cabinet, for the purpose of cleaning 
out the Augean stables. He numbered 
among his contributors every political free- 
thinker in England, ex-members of Parlia- 
ment, ex-war correspondents who spoke 
with horror of brass hats, and men who 

had served in all capacities in the war and 

were, for that reason, determined to re- 
move the frightful burden of taxation 
caused by the maintenance of a great war 
machine for the indulgence of escapades in 
Mesopotamia and Ireland. 


[YTHAM was young, not yet thirty-five; 
unmarried, so that his purpose was 
single, his time his own. His paper was 
his wife and he was out for blood, not 
with a bludgeon, not with a gun, but with 
an intellect which, supported by other in- 
tellects, alone provided some hope for the 
future of England and the Human Family. 
He had fastened upon Fallaray and dogged 
his heels. He regarded him as a brother, 
was ready to back him through thick and 
thin and had come home with him that 
night to discuss one or two of the great 
questions of the moment and to make plans 
for quick functioning. 


When Fallaray led the way into his den 
and turned up the lights, all of them, so 
that there should be no shadows in the 
room and no ghosts, Lytham took his place 
with his back to the fire, standing in the 
frame of black oak like the picture of a 
crusader who had left his armor at home, 
He was as tall as Fallaray, but not as thin, 
and did not look as though the fires of his 
soul had burnt him down to the bone. His 
hair was brown and crisp and short, his 
mustache small, his nose straight, and his 
eyes large and full of humor and irony, 
But for his mouth there was nothing sen- 
sitive in his face, and the only sign of 
restlessness that he permitted himself to 
show was in his habit of lighting one 
cigaret from the butt of another just fin- 
ished—the cheapest stinkers that were on 
the market and which had been smoked 
by the men of the regiment to which he 
had been attached from the beginning to 
the end of the war: fags, in other words. 
His holder was far too long for the com- 
fort of people who stood too close. 

“Now, Fallaray,” he said, “let’s get 
down to it.” 

Fallaray sat on’ the edge of his desk 
which he gripped tight with both his 
hands. “I’m ready,” he answered. 

“The point is this. You have come out 
against reprisals, which means that you 
have dared to voice the overwhelming sen- 
timent of the country at a moment when 
the Government has plumped for whole- 
hoggism and given Sinn Fein its finest ad- 
vertisement. So far so good. But this is 
only the beginning. To carry the thing on 
to its right conclusion, you must not only 
resign from the Cabinet but you must lead 
us to an immediate settlement of the Irish 
question. You must organize all that sec- 
tion of British opinion and American opin- 
ion—which counts for so much—and work 
ior the overthrow of the Coalition Govern- 
ment. Will you do it?” 

“Of course.” 

“Ah!” 

“But wait a second. Here we are march- 
ing with France into Germany, occupying 
towns for the purpose of wringing out of 
these whimpering liars the fruits o1 victory 
which they say they cannot pay and which 
they may not be able to pay. Already the 
fires of Bolshevism are breaking out every- 
where as a result, Are we to put the Irish 
question before one that is surrounded with 
the most amazing threads of difficuity, and 
may lead to the death of Europe? In 
other words, my dear Lytham, is murder 
and arson in one small island of greater 
importance to the world at this moment 
than the possibility of a new and even 
more terribie war in Europe, with disease 
and famine following at its heels? The 
men I have served with during the last 
war say ‘no’. They have even gone so far 
as to dine here to-night with my wife to 
try and get her to move me out of what 
they call my rut—to persuade me, because 
they have failed to do so, to shelve the 
Irish question and back up France in her 
perfectly righteous demand for reparations. 
I can’t make up my mind whether I will 
see this German question through or swing 
body and soul to the Irish question and 
handicap them in this new crisis. If 
you've got anything to say, for God’s sake 
say it.” 
FoR a moment Lytham had nothing to 

say. It did seem to him, as he stood 
there in that quiet room with all its books 
and with hardly a sound coming in from 
the street below, that the troubles of that 
green and egotistical island melted away 
before those which did not affect mereiy 
England and France and Germany, Austria, 
Russia, Poland, Belgium, but America also. 
It did seem to him that the murder of a 
few Britishers, a handful of loyal Irish- 
men and the reprisals of the Black and 
Tans for cowardly ambushes, brutally car- 
ried out, were in the nature of a side show 
in a circus of shows—of a small family 
quarrel in a city of families who were up 
against a frightful epidemic—and he didn't 
know what to say. 

The two men looked into each other's 
eyes, searched each other’s hearts and 
waited, listening, for an inspiration—from 
God probably, whose children had become 
strangely out of hand. 

Thus they stood, silent and without 4 
sign, as others were standing, bewildered, 
embarrassed, groping. 

And then the door was flung open. 

Feo Fallaray’s ideas of evening clothes 
were curious. The smock-frock or wrap- 
per, or whatever she called the thing, had 
a shimmer of green about it. Her stock- 
ings were green and she wore round het 
head a circlet of the most marvelous pieces 

(Continued on page 86) 
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of jade. The result was bizarre and 
made her look as though she were in 
fancy dress. She might have been an 
English Polaire ready to enter the smarter 
Bohemian circles of a London Montmartre. 
Or, to quote the remark of a woman in the 
opposite set, “a pre-Raphaelite flapper.” 

She drew up short on seeing Lytham. 
He was no friend of hers. He was far too 
normal, far too earnest, and both his 
hands were on the wheel. But with all the 
audacity of which she was past-mistress 
she gave him one of her widest smiles. 

“Oh, it’s you,” she said. “They told me 
someone was with my beloved husband. 
Well, how’s young Lochinvar?” 

Lytham bowed profoundly and touched 
her hand with the tips of his fingers. 
“Very well, thank you,” he said. How he 
detested green! If he had been married 
and his wife had dared to appear in such 
a frock, he would have returned her to 
mother for good. 

Fallaray rose from the desk on which 
he was sitting and walked to the farthest 
end of the room. 

“I’m not welcome, I know,” said Feo, 
“but I thought you might like me to come 
and tell you what happened to-night, Ar- 
thur.” 

Fallaray turned, but did not look at her. 

“Thanks so much,” he said. “Yes. You're 
very kind. I’m afraid you’ve been pretty 
badly bored.” 

She echoed the word, giving it all its 
dictionary interpretations and some which 
are certainly not in any dictionary. “When 
I see those people,” she said, “I marvel 
at our ever having got through the war. 
Well, the end of it is that I am to ask you 
to reconsider your attitude. The argument 
is that your secession puts them into the 
cart just at a moment when they think, 
rightly or wrongly, that they are forcing 
the fear of God into the Sinn Feiners. 
They can’t imagine that my influence with 
you is absolutely nil, because they have 
the bourgeois idea of marriage and think 
that because two people are tied together 
by church and law they must be of neces- 
sity in full sympathy. So all I can do is 
to make my report and add, on my own 
account, that I never saw such a set of 
petty opportunists in all my career.” 

“Did you give them any views of your 
own?” he asked. 

“Rather,” she said, the light on her hair 
like moonlight on black water. “I held 
forth at length with my back to the fire- 
place. As a matter of fact, quite on the 
spur of the moment, I handed them a very 
brilliant idea.” 

“Yes?” It was a little incredulous. 

“Yes, odd as it very obviously seems to 
you, Lochinvar. I said that I thought 
that this was the psychological moment for 
a nice piece of theatricality. I said that 
someone, probably Kipling, should drait a 
letter for the king, in which he should set 
forth the fact that he was going to with- 


| draw every one of his soldiers and all his 


officials from Ireland at once and leave the 
Irish to run themselves, giving them the 
same kind of dominion government that 
they have in Australia and Canada, wish- 





ing them Godspeed and a happy Easter—a 
manly, colloquial letter, simple and direct 
and ending with a touch of real emotion 
—the sort of thing that the king would 
write on his own, better than anyone.” 


HERE was a moment’s pause, during 
which Lytham darted a quick look at 
Fallaray. A gleam came into their eyes. 
“What did they say to that?” he asked. 
“My dear man, what do you suppose 
they said? Having no imagination and 
precious little knowledge of the facts of 
the case they dragged in Ulster, and talked 
about civil war, “which I think is absurd, 
because already, as Arthur knows perfectly 
well, Ulster is feeling the pinch of the 
boycott and has deserted Carson to a man. 
They’re longing for a settlement and only 
anxious to go on making bawbees in the 
good, old Scotch Presbyterian manner... . 
They couldn't see, and I don’t suppose 
they will ever be made to see—this lot— 
that a letter from the king would immedi- 
ately have the effect of withdrawing all the 
sympathy from the Irish and reduce them 
from martyrs to the level of ordinary 
human beings, They couldn’t see that every 
Irish grievance would be taken away in 
one fell swoop, that the priests would be 
| left without a leg to stand on and that, 
| above all, America would be the first to 


scription price has 


say, ‘Now show us!’ It would be a fright- 
ful blow to Collins and de Valera, and 
also to the Germans and the Irish in the 
United States, and make all the world ad- 
mire the British sense of sportsmanship, 
which we have almost lost by everything 
that has been done during and since the 
war by our people in Ireland. . .. What 
do you think of it, both of you?” 

Fallaray looked at his wife for the first 
time. “It was an inspiration,” he said. “I 
confess that I have never thought of this 
solution.” 

Feo was amazed but bowed ironically, 
“Very generous, Arthur, very generous. I 
couldn’t have been married to you all this 
time without having acquired a certain 
amount of intelligence though, could I?” 
Even at such a moment she could not re- 
main serious, although she was perfectly 
ready to confess to a considerable flutter 
of vanity at Fallaray’s favorable comment. 

“My God,” said George Lytham, “it 
takes a woman to think of a thing like 
this.” 

“You'll make me swollen headed in a 
moment, you two.” 


YTHAM took no further notice of her. 
He strode over to Fallaray. “Could this 
be done? I quite agree with your wife in 
her interpretation of the effect of such a 
letter, and of course it could be made the 
sort of human document which would elec- 
trify the world. I agree, too, that once our 
soldiers were withdrawn with all the brass 
hats from the castle, the huge majority of 
reasonable Irishmen would insist on taking 
hold of things against the very small min- 
ority of Republicans who have merely used 
Ireland as a means of feathering their own 
nests, and be obliged to prove that they 
are fit to run their own country without 
bloody squabbles, catcalling, filthy recrimi- 
nations and all the other things for which 
they have earned an historical reputa- 
tion. ... But, can it be done?” 

Fallaray paced up and down the room 
with his hands clasped behind his back and 
his great shoulders rounded. Lytham and 
Lady Feo watched him. It was a peculiar 
moment. They both saw in it a test of 
Fallaray’s imagination and, in a_ way, 
humor. They could see that he was look- 
ing at this thing from every possible angle, 
analyzing it as a chemist would analyze 
bad water. At last he gave a groan and 
stopped and faced them. 

“Not with these men,” he said. “Not 
with this political system, not in these 
times. Do you imagine for a moment that 
the present Cabinet holds a single man big 
enough, humble enough, patriotic enough 
to permit even the king to step on the 
stage and absorb the limelight? No. Not 
one. There is some microbe in the House 
of Commons, some atrocious cootie which 
gets under the skin of its members and 
poisons them so that they become the vic- 
tims of a form of egomania of which they 
can never be cured.” 

He turned about, walked slowly over to 
the chair at his desk and dropped into it 
heavily, rising again immediately because 
Feo was standing. 

Seeing which, and having an engagement 
to join Mrs. Malwood and several others 
at a private dance club, she made for the 


door. 

“Well,” she said, ‘there it is. I did my 
best for you. 

“An excellent best,’ said Fallaray. 


“Thank you again. Are you leaving us?” 

She waved her hand, that long able hand 
which might have achieved good things but 
for that fatal kink in her, and went. 

“Brilliant woman,” said Fallaray. 

It was on the tip of Lytham’s tongue 
to say, “Brilliant what?” but he swallowed 
the remark, 

And presently they heard Feo’s high- 
pitched voice in the street below, giving 
an order to her chauffeur. 

And they resumed the discussion, coming 
back always to the point from which they 
started. The Old Bad Men, shuffling, jug- 
gling, lying to others as well as themselves, 
without the sense to realize that something 
far worse than the war was coming hourly 
to a head, blocked every avenue of escape. 

Lytham walked home in the small hours 
of that morning. He had the luck to 
live in the Albany, at the Piccadilly end. 
The streets, but for a silent-footed Bobby 
or two, were deserted. Even the night 
birds had given up hope and withdrawn 

(Continued on page 88) 
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to their various nests. 

He wondered once more, as he went 
along, what on earth had made Fallaray 
marry Feo, of all women. It was one oi 
his favorite forms of mental pastime to try 
and discover the reason of ninety-nine per 
cent. of the marriages which had come 
under his fairly intimate observation. It 
seemed to him, in reviewing the whole 
body of his friends, not only that every 
man had married the wrong woman but 
that every woman had married the wrong 
man. There was his brother, for instance, 
Charlie Lytham, master of fox hounds and 
one of the most good-natured creatures to 
be found on earth, hearty, honest, chari- 
table, full of laughter, a superb horseman, 
everybody’s friend. For some unexplained 
and astounding reason he hadn’t married 
one of the nice healthy English girls who 
rode and golfed and stumped about the 
countryside, perfectly content to live out 
of town for ten months of the year and 
enjoy a brief bust in London. He had been 
dragged to the altar, probably by the ear, 
by a woman who looked like a turkey and 


gobbled like one when she spoke, who wore 


the most impossible clothes with waggling 
feathers and rattling beads, spoke in a 
loud, raucous voice and was as great a 
form of irritation to every one who came 
in contact with her as the siren of a fac- 
tory. What was the idea? Poor devil. 
He had condemned himself to penal servi- 
tude. 

Then there was his sister, Helen Lytham, 
a beautiful, decorative person born to play 
the queen in pageants and stand about as 
in a fresco in a rather thick nightgown 
which clung decorously to her Leightonian 
figure, respectable but airy. On Lytham’s 
return from Coblenz after the Armistice 
she had presented him to a little dapper 
person, who barely came up to her shoul- 
der, who smoked a perpetual cigar out of 
the corner of his mouth, wore a waistcoat 
with a linoleum pattern, skin-tight trousers 
and boots with brown leather uppers. He 
realized George’s idea of the riding master 
of a Margate livery stable. And so it went 
on, all the way through... . / And here 
was Fallaray. 

The truth of the thing was that Falla- 
ray had not married Lady Feo; Lady Feo 
had married Fallaray. What she had said 
to Mrs. Malwood was perfectly true. At 
eighteen her hobbies were profiles and ten- 
nis. At twenty-four Fallaray’s profile was 
at its best. He looked like a Greek god, 
especially when he was playing tennis with 
a shirt open at the neck, and she had met 
him during the year that he had put up 
that superb fight against Wilding in the 
good old days. The fact that he was 
Arthur Fallaray, the son of a distinguished 
father, born and bred for a place on the 
front bench, a marked man already be- 
cause of his speeches in the Oxford Union, 
didn’t matter. His profile was the finest 
that she had seen and his tennis was in the 
championship class, and so she had delib- 
erately gone for him, followed him from 
house-party to house-party with the rabid 
intention of acquiring and possessing. 

At the end of six weeks she had got 
him. He had been obliged to kiss her. 
Her face had been deliberately held in 
place to receive it. The rest was easy. 
Whereupon, she had immediately adver- 
tised the engagement broadcast, brought 
|} her relations down upon Fallaray in a 
| swarm, sent paragraphs to the papers, and 
made it literally impossible for the unfor- 
tunate Fallaray to do anything but go 
through with the damned thing like a 
gentleman, dazed by the turn of events and 
| totally unacquainted with the galloping 
| creature who had seemed to him to resem- 
| ble a thoroughbred but untrained yearling 
kicking its heels about in a paddock. 

It had all been just a lark to her, no 
more serious than collecting postage 
stamps which eventually she could sell or 
give away. If ever she were to fall really 
in love it would be perfectly simple, she 
had argued, either to be divorced or to 
wangle it so that she might divorce Falla- 
ray. Any man who played tennis as well 
as he had done could do a little thing like 
that for her. 

The result was well known. A man of 
high ideals, Fallaray had gone through 
with this staggering marriage with every 
intention of making it work. Being in 
love with no other girl he had determined 
to do his utmost to play the game and 
presently stand proudly among a little 
family of Fallarays. But he had found 
in Feo someone who had no standards, 
no sense of right and wrong, give and 
take; a girl who was a confirmed anar- 
chist, who cared no more for law and 
order, church and state, or the fundamen- 
tals of life, tradition, honor, womanhood, 


,.pounds a_ thousand. 


than an animal; a beautiful orang-utan 
if there is such a thing, who or which 
delights in hanging to branches by its 
tail and making weird grimaces at passers- 
yy. 
The thing had been a tragedy so far as 
Fallaray was concerned, an uncanny and 
terrible event in his life, almost in the 
nature of an incurable illness. The so- 
called honeymoon, to which he never 
looked back, had been a nightmare filled 
with scoffing laughter, brilliant and amaz- 
ing remarks, out of which he had emerged 
in a state of mental chaos to plunge into 
work as an antidote. They had always 
lived under the same roof because it was 
necessary for a man who goes into politics 
to truckle to that curious form of hypoc- 
risy which will never be eradicated from 
the British system. Her people and his 
people had demanded this, and his ‘first 
constituency had made it a sine qua non, 
Not requiring much money, he had been 
and continued to be very generous in his 
allowance to his wife, who did not possess 
a cent of her own. On the contrary, it 
was frequently necessary for her to settle 
her brother’s debts and even to pay her 
father’s bills from time to time. The 
gallant old Marquis was without anything 
so bourgeois as the money sense, and 
couldn't possibly play bridge under fifty 
There was also the 
system with which he had many times 
attempted to break the bank at Monte 
Carlo. 


O-DAY, never interfering with her own 

way of life, and living in his own 
wing like a bachelor, he knew less of Feo’s 
character than he did when she caught him 
first. What he knew of her friendships and 
her peregrinations he got from the news- 
papers. When it was necessary to dine at 
his own table he treated her as though she 
were one of his guests, or rather as though 
he were one of hers. There was no 
scandal attaching to his name _ because 
women played absolutely no part in his 
life, and there was no actual scandal at- 
taching to hers. Only notoriety. She had 
come to be looked upon by society, and 
by the vast middle class who discussed 
society, as a beautiful freak, an audacious, 
strange creature who frittered away her 
gifts, who was the leader of a set of 
women of all ages, married and unmarried, 
who took an impish delight in flouting the 
conventions and believed that they estab- 
lished the proof of unusual intelligence by 
a seli-conscious display of eccentricity. 


ND in the meantime Lola was as good 
a little pupil as usual, Her quick 
ear had already enabled her to pick up the 
round crisp intonation of Lady Feo and 
her friends, and at any moment of the day 
she could now give an exact imitation of 
their walk, manner of shaking hands, and 
those characteristic tricks which made 
them different from all the women who 
had had the ill fortune to come into the 
world in the small streets. 

Up in the servant’s bedroom in Dover 
Street, before a square of mirror, Lola 
practised and rehearsed for her eventual 
début, the form of which was on the knees 
of the gods. She had entered her term of 
apprenticeship quite prepared to serve con- 
scientiously for at least a year, a long 
probation for one so young and eager. 

Probably she would have continued to 
study and listen and watch, with gather- 
ing impatience, but for a sudden hurrying 
forward of the clock brought about by 
the gift of a frock, rustling with silk. A 
failure because the dressmaker, with the 
ineffable cheek of these people, had en- 
tirely departed from Feo’s rigid require- 
ments, it provided Lola with the key to life. 

Giving one yell at the sight of it, Feo 
was just about to rip it in pieces when 
she caught the longing eyes of her maid. 
Whereupon, with the generosity which is 
so easy when it is done with other people’s 
money, she said, “Coming over,” rolled it 
into a ball and threw it at Lola. It was, 
as may be imagined, a very charming and 
reasonable garment, such as might have 
been worn by a perfectly respectable per- 
son, 

On her way home that night Lola 
dropped in to her own little dressmaker, 
who lived in one of the numerous dismal 
villas off Queen’s Road, for the purpose 
of having it altered to fit her. It was 
miles too large. She had eventually brought 
it back to Dover Street and hidden it 
away behind one of her day frocks in her 
only cupboard, and every time that she 
took a peep at it her eyes sparkled and 
her breath came short and she wondered 

(Continued on page 90) 
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T is very evident that when the Paige designers created 
the five-passenger 6-66 Coupe, they thought in terms of 
Beauty. No finer example of the closed car as an art 
creation is to be found on the avenues of our great cities. 


This distinction applies not only to the exterior design 
and finish, but to the splendid appointments that so beauti- 
fully harmonize with the designers’ conception as a whole. 


The unique feature of this car is the fact that while it 
preserves the delightfully intimate atmosphere of the 
Coupe, yet by a judicious arrangement of the seats it 
accommodates five adult people in comfort. Access to 
the rear seat is made easy by tilting forward the back 
of the front seat. 


That most desirable quality in a closed car—-speed 
governed by extreme flexibility—is a natural inheritance 
of this model, because it is built on the Paige 6-66 chassis. 
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TYLE, without sacrificing utility and com- 

fort, should be your first consideration in 
buying your shoes. If it is—your first and last 
thought will be Cammeyer. 


Women who buy Cammeyer Branch De Luxe 
Exclusive footwear receive the economy and 
service which are truly Cammeyer character- 
istics. 

And what is just as important — Cammeyer 
shoes are not extravagantly priced. 





Black Suede, with Bands, Straps and Heels of 
Patent Leather. 

Nut Brown Suede, with Bands, 
Heels of Brown Calfskin. 

White Brocade, with Bands, Straps and Heels 
of Plain White Satin. 

Black Brocade, with Bands, Straps and Heels 
of Plain Black Satin. 

All the above with 2% Louis XV heels. 

Patent Leather, with Bands and Inlay of Black 
Suede. 

Brown Calfskin, 
Fawn Suede. 

All Black Satin. 

The three last items have 1% low French heels. 


CAMMEYER 


Branch De Luxe 
677~Fifth Avenue 


Between Sird and 5+th Streets 
New York’s Most Beautiful Shoe Shop 
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with Bands and Inlay of 
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when and how she could possibly wear it. 

Filled with a great longing to try her 
wings and fly out of the cage like the 
canary of which she had spoken to Ernest 
Treadwell, there were moments in her life 
now when she was consumed with impa- 
tience. The poet of the public library, the 
illiterate and ecstatic valet, the pompous 
butler and the two cockney footmen—she 
had grown out of all these. She was abso- 
lutely sure of herself as an honorary mem- 
ber of the Feo gang. She felt that she 
could hold her own now with the men of 
their class. If she was right her appren- 
ticeship was over. Fully fledged, she could 
proceed with her great scheme. 

The chance came as chances always do 
come, and as usual she took it. 

Several days after Lytham’s talk with 
Fallaray, which had left them both in 
that state of irresolution which seemed to 
have infected everyone, Lady Feo went 
off for the week-end, leaving Lola behind. 
The party had been arranged on the spur 
of the moment and was to take place in 
a cottage with a limited number of bed- 
rooms. If Lady Feo had given the thing 
a moment’s thought she would have told 
Lola to take three days’ holiday. But this 
she had forgotten to do. And so there was 
Lola in Dover Street with idle hands, The 
devil finds some mischief still. 


At four .o’clock that evening Simpkins 
entered the servants’ sitting-room. 
Lola happened to be alone surrounded by 
Tatlers, Punches and Bystanders, fretting 
a little and longing to try her paces. 
“Good old,” he said, “Mr, Fallaray has got 
to dine at the Savoy to-night with his ma 
and auntie from the country. One of them 
family affairs which, not coming too fre- 
quently, does him good. And you're free. 
How about another show, Princess?’’ He 
had recently taken to calling her princess. 
“There’s another American play on which 
ain't bad, I hear. Let’s sample it. What 
do you say?” 

Mr. Fallaray ... the Savoy.... 

Without giving the matter an instant’s 
thought, Lola shook her head. “Too bad, 
Simpky,” she said, “I promised mother to 
go home to-night. She has some friends 
coming and I am going to help her.” 

‘Oh,” said Simpkins extremely disap- 
pointed. “Well then, I'll take you ‘ome, 
and if I'm very good and put on a new 
tie I may be asked . I say, I may 

.” He paused, having dropped what he 
considered to be a delicate hint. 

This was a most awkward moment. Mr. 
Fallaray the Savoy . that new 
frock. And here was Simpkins butting in 
and standing with his head craned forward 
as if to meet the invitation half-way. So 
she said, as cool as a cucumber, ‘Mother 
will be very disappointed not to be able to 
ask you, Simpky, because she likes you so 
much. She enjoyed both times you came 
home with me. So did father. But you 
see, our drawing-room is very small and 
mother has asked too many people as it is. 
Get tickets for to-morrow night, and I 
shall be very glad to go with you.” 

There was no guile in Lola's eye and 
not the smallest hesitation in her speech. 
Simpkins bore up bravely. He knew these 
parties and the way in which some host- 
esses allowed their rooms to brim over. 
And, anyway, it was much better to have 
Lola all to himself. He could live for 
Saturday. “Right-o,” he said. “Let me 
know when you're ready to go and if you 
feel like a taxicab . . .” 

“I couldn't think of it,” said Lola. 
“You spend much too much money, 
Simpky. You're an absolute profiteer. I 
shall go by tube, and this time a friend 
of mine is fetching me.’ 

“Treadwell?’ 

She nodded and calmly examined a pic- 
ture of Lopodoski in one of her latest 
contortions. 

There was a black cloud on Simpkins’s 
face. He had met Ernest at the Breezys’ 
house. He had seen the way in which this 
boy gazed at Lola, lanky, uncouth, social- 
istic young cub. He was not jealous, good 
Lord, no! That would be absurd, A junior 
librarian with a salary that was far less 
than any plumber got: and him, a man of 
means with the Black Bull at Wargrave 
on the horizon. All the same if he heard 
that Ernest Treadwell had suddenly been 
run over by a pantechnicon and flattened 
out like a frog... . 


ND that was why he sat down on the 
sofa a little too close to Lola and 
dared to possess himself of her hand. 
“Princess, you know ‘ow I feel . . _. You 
know what you've done to me. . 
Lola patted his hand and gave it back 
and rewarded him with a smile which she 


considered to be matronly. “Nice Simpky,” 
she said. “Very nice Simpky,” as though 
he were a rather faulty terrier a little too 
keen on the thrown stick. “I must go 
now,” she added and rose. “I have some 
sewing to do for Lady Feo.” 

And as Simpkins watched her go his 
whole heart swelled, and something went 
to his head that blurred everything for a 
moment. He would sell his soul for that 
girl. For her sake he would even set light 
to the Black Bull and watch it burn, if 
that would give her a moment’s amuse- 
ment. 

Mr. Fallaray . .. the Savoy... . 

What Lola did in Lady Feo’s room was 
not to sew but to sit herself at the dress- 
ing-table, do her hair with the greatest 
care, and practise with the make-up sticks, 
rouge, and the brush of water-colors with 
which she emphasized her eyebrows. Fin- 
ally, time having flown, she borrowed a 
pair of lace stockings, some shoes and 
gloves, made her way stealthily along the 
servants’ corridor to her own room, and 
packed them, with the new frock, into a 
cardboard box. Dressed and hatted for 
the street, she carried the magic costume in 
which she was going to transplant herself 
from Cinderella’s kitchen to the palace of 
the prince, and went down to the servants’ 
sitting-room through which it was neces- 
sary for her to go in order to escape. 

Miss Breezy was there, issuing, as she 
would have said, orders to one of the 
housemaids. That was lucky. It saved 
Lola from answering an outburst of ques- 
tions. As it was, she gave a little bow to 
her aunt, said, “Good evening, Miss 
Breezy,” opened the door and nipped up 
the area steps into the street. A little 
involuntary laugh floated behind her like 
the petals of a rose. A prowling taxi caught 
her eye. She nodded, and was in before 
any one could say Jack Robinson, if any 
one now remembers the name of that mys- 
tic early Victorian. 

The address she gave was 22 Castleton 
Terrace, Bayswater. 

Mr. Fallaray . the Savoy! 

Y word,” said Mrs. Rumbold, get- 

ting up from her knees and tak- 
ing a pin out of her mouth. “I never see 
anything like it before. It’s my opinion 
that you could ‘old your own in that frock 
with any of the best, my dear. It’s so 
quiet—yet so compelling. The best of 
taste. If I see you coming down the steps 
of the Ritz I should nudge the person I 
was with and say, ‘Duke’s daughter. 
French mother, probably.’ ” 

“Thank you,” said Lola. And that was 
exactly how she felt. Carried forward on 
the current of her impatience, she didn’t 
stop to ask herself what was the use of 
going to the Savoy, of all places, alone— 
the danger, the absurdity, ? 

“I wonder if you'll be so kind as to 
fold up my day dress, put it in the box 
and string it up. You're sure you'll be 
up as late as half past eleven? If so, it 
won't take me a moment to change and 
I'll leave the evening dress here.” 

“Oh, that'll be all right,” said Mrs. 
Rumbold. “I shall be up, my dear. The 
old man’s going to a dinner and will come 
staggering back later than that. He'll be 
a regular Mason to-night, bless him.” 

And she stood back, looked Lola all 
over with the greatest admiration and a 
certain amount of personal pride. She was 
a good dressmaker, no doubt about it. An 
awful lot of stuff had had to be taken out 
of that frock. It must have been made 
ior a woman with the shoulders of a row- 
ing man. . .It wasn’t for her to ask 
what the little game was, to inquire why 
a lady’s maid was going out on the sly, 
looking like her mistress. She had her 
living to make and dressmaking was a 
precarious livelihood in these times. “Have 
a good evening, my dear,” she said, “enjoy 
yourself. Only live once, you know.”’ And 
added inwardly, “And I'll lay you'll man- 
age to do yourself pretty well, a lot better 
than most, with that face and figure, and 
the style and all. Lord, but how you've 
come on since I see yer last. All the zwar- 
zwar of the reg’ler thing, swelp me, Bob!” 

The taxi was still waiting at the door, 
ticking up sixpences, but in Lola’s pocket 
was a little purse bulging with her savings. 
She turned at the door. “Mrs. Rumbold,” 
she said, and it might have been Lady Feo 
who was speaking, “you certainly are one 
in a million.” 

There was a sudden cry of despair. 

“Lord ’a mercy, what’s the trouble?” 

Lola had become herself again, a tragic, 
large-eyed self. “I can’t go like this,” she 
said. “I have no evening cloak.’ The 
whole framework of her adventure flapped 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Accommodates seven per- 
sons comfortably if desired, 
there being two auxiliary 
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WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE 


The Mo-lyb-den-um Car 


IHE Wills Sainte Claire marks a new era in motor car design and 
construction. 


Never before, we believe, have there been combined in one motor 
car so many strikingly distinctive features, so many operative 
|} refinements, so many of the elements of comfort and luxury. 








The Wills Sainte Clair eight cylinder motor with its amazing responsiveness and 
flexibility, its remarkable power development and its smooth, silent, vibrationless 
operation is one of the outstanding achievements of motor car engineering. 


From Mo-lyb-den-um steel, developed by Mr. Wills, the car gets its remarkable 
lightness of weight together with its great strength and durability. 


The Mo-lyb-den-um steel springs and a scientific perfection of balance give it its 
superb riding qualities and its unusual ability to cling to the road at all speeds. 


While its beauty of design, richness of finish, and its luxurious appointments 
mark it as a car of rare distinction in any motor car assemblage. 


C.H. WILLS & COMPANY 
Marysville, Mich igan. 
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GERANIUM—Its 
brilliance is the result 
of red chiffon velvet 
embroidered in match- 
ing beads and com- 
bined with silver lace: 
its commanding 
majesty bespeaks the 
touch of Boué Soeurs. 


HOUGH the trees of the forest may 

give little thought to their attire in 

autumn, not so Madame. Now more 
than ever will she appreciate the sumptuous 
colorings, the spirited designs, the ineffable 
artistry which distinguish the creations of 
Boué Soeurs. A presentation is given daily 
from eleven to one and from three to five. 


BOUE SOEURS 


9 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
NEW YORK, 13 WEST 50th STREET 
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white men,” I answered humbly. 

“You wish to be one of us, yet you 
cover yourself up like a tortoise or a vam- 
pire bat. Do you bear the tortoise’s bur- 
den? Do you fetch your food in the trees 
like a vampire bat?” 

I stood silent, covered with confusion. 

“No decent Mahura man conceals his 


skin! 
“Then will I discard my covering, O 
most wise Wahuja!”’ 

The old diplomat had not expected such 
an accommodating answer; it took him by 
surprise. But after a moment’s thought, 
he again took up the cudgels. 

“Your back is reported to be red and 
cold like that of a pig!” he whined. 

I hinted modestly that I was born 
thus. Should not a decent man be proud 
of his skin? 

Wahuja ignored my subtle use of his 
own logic. 

“No decent Mahura man,” he objected, 
“has a red skin. Nothing good can come 
from a red skin!” 

Then seeing that I was losing patience, 
he remembered the spectacles and added in 
a cautious whisper: “But that which has 
been denied you by your father and moth- 
er, you can, of course, take from the 
earth!” 

This was utterly beyond me, but Tongu 
understood immediately. “I will paint 
you with the brown earth,” he said joy- 
fully; “you will be as handsome as a 
king.” 

Wahuja turned his back; he had spoken, 
and considered the matter closed. It was 
an unsatisfactory result. I'd be hanged 
if I would paint my skin, to be a laugh- 
ing-stock of this brown village. 

As soon as the king was shown our 
gifts he became wild with joy. He at 
once put the straw hat on his head and 
opened the umbrella in the way I taught 
him, keeping it up during the entire audi- 
ence. The court applauded vociferously, 
the women and children in the doorway 
mumbling their eternal “Ai! Ai!” 

The king announced that there would be 
a feast that evening—we already knew 
about it, and had chosen the day on pur- 
pose—in honor of the successful building 
of a new fence round his coconut grove. 
He invited all three of us to be present. 

We were given betel and coconuts, and 
Wahuja came creeping forward, spectacles 
in hand, to hold a council with the king, 
who sat arrayed in straw hat and umbrella, 
listening absent-mindedly. 


HILE we lounged about waiting for 
the feast to begin, we saw the danc- 
ing-girls arrive from the village dressed in 
all their finery, bearing armfuls of flowers. 
I recognized several of the girls from 
my kawa debauch and nodded to them. 
Among them was Winawa, who looked 
longingly at me, hiding the eagerness of 
her stare under her half-lowered lids. 

We followed them at a distance, and 
watched them disappear behind the royal 
residence, where the queen squatted, pre- 
siding over the toilet preparations, sur- 
rounded with coconut shells containing 
all manner of dyes and cosmetics. 

The girls donned their necklaces and 
bracelets, put flowers in their hair and 
ears, showed their costumes off to one 
another, patting here and pulling there, 
cackling and quarrelling, shrieking and 
striking themselves on the thighs with 
ecstasy. One by one the queen called them 
before her. She painted them on the back, 
breast, and neck with swift, sure stroke: 
according to their rank, beauty, or per- 
sonality, each girl following the move- 
ments of the brush, and smiling or sulking 
according to the treatment she received. 

One or two of them complained bitterly, 


| and stamped their feet on the ground, but 


the queen took not the slightest notice, 
merely giving each one a shove in the 
back when she was finished, and calling 
the name of the next. 

We men hid behind the new bamboo 
fence, and saw everything through the 
stakes. When the queen had finished and 
rose to inspect her work, we fled. 

The invited guests, consisting of the 
bearded elders and other women and men 
of the village, arrived and seated them- 
selves in a circle round the tamman, or 
dancing-place, inside which was the royal 
orchestra with their @iwa-drums. The girls 
came forward from behind the house in a 
delighted procession, two by two, each 
holding a bouquet in her upraised right 
hand Then they seated themselves in 
two circles, one within the other, and be- 


gan turning their bodies from the hips 
upwards, at the same time waving their 
bouquets in the air. 

As soon as the tom-toms began, they 
sang slowly and monotonously the follow- 
ing song: 


“We are little parrots! 

Behold this green parrot! 
Behold my hair! 

Behold my eyes! 

Hear my happy shriek! 

Behold this green parrot! 

We are little parrots! 

From Mahura—from Mahura!”’ 


GAIN and again they sang the same 

monotonous refrain, but with each 
repetition the speed quickened, the small 
tireless drums, resembling hour-glasses, 
beating faster and faster. The girls sprang 
into a kneeling position, and keeping the 
most perfect time, hopped round the cir- 
cle on their bare knees, the two chains re- 
volving in opposite directions. 

Suddenly with a shriek they bounded to 
their feet and began leaping backwards 
and forwards, kicking out their strong 
round legs to either side, and jerking their 
heads violently to and fro. The move- 
ment became more and more frenzied; at 
last it seemed one mad whirl of bare 
brown flesh, of which the separate details 
were indistinguishable. 

My brain swam. I fell back dizzy and 
fainting. The natives, on the contrary, 
were delighted, intoxicated. They all be- 
gan to sing; old women rocked on their 
stiff hips; rheumatic old men nodded their 
heads violently, keeping time as_ they 
croaked the melody. The whole audience 
joined in, sitting on their haunches, jerk- 
ing their trembling arms and legs to the 
music, their eyes starting out of their 
heads, their breasts heaving with emotion, 

Suddenly, without the slightest warn- 
ing, a shriek filled the air, a wild, hor- 
rible cry which burst simultaneously from 
each girl’s throat. It rang clear and true 
in spite of its abandon, piercing my very 
soul. Even now it rings in my ears. The 
shriek died away in a long-drawn-out wail 
like that of a dog starving in the dark. 

It was the dance’s death-cry. When I 
recovered my senses and was able to see 
once more, the women lay piled together 
in a heaving heap, panting and exhausted, 
with convulsive shudders shaking their 
limbs, succeeded finally by complete col- 
lapse. To all appearances they lay lifeless. 

Now the young men sprang forward. 
Each sought the woman who belonged to 
him, leaving the few unmated — among 
whom I saw, to my great joy, Winawa— 
distonsolate, to look after themselves. 

In my excited condition, I was strongly 
tempted to rush forward and claim her for 
myself, but, realizing the fatality of such 
a course, I restrained myself. 

I joined Tongu and the other bearded 
ones who were watching the women car- 
ried down to the strand; saw each man 
help his girl remove her soiled skirt and 
faded flowers; saw him bathe and rub 
her tired, steaming limbs, his only thought 
being to help his loved one to recover. 
But when I saw Winawa compelled to 
do everything alone, I swore a_ mighty 
oath that I would accept Wahuja’s con- 
ditions, and become as brown and as 
naked as the most respectable Mahura 
man on the island. 

The next morning Tongu painted me 
from head to foot with the rich brown 
earth of that delectable island... . 


was then a full-blown citizen of Ma- 

hura Village, as brown as cinnamon, the 
proud wearer of a bright loincloth, which 
Tongu had taken great pains to weave. 

Tongu saw to it that I was not cheated 
out of any of the rights due to every 
young Mahura man of good family. 

A few of the young men disapproved 
of me as a stranger, and tried to raise 
laughter at the expense of my skin, which 
was inclined to run in wet weather, and 
required a periodical renewal. They even 
tried to boycott me, but the women were 
on my side and protected me jealously. 
Toko was, as formerly, my sworn and 
trusty friend, always at my heels during 
the day, sleeping as close as possible to 
me at night, a habit more flattering than 
pleasant. 

And now nothing stood between me and 
my wooing of the lovely Winawa. It was 
the custom of the island to admit a young 
girl to the Common House or sleeping 

(Continued on page 94) 
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( -undles have come into their own 


Fashion has restored the candle. 
Throughout the smartest homes, it plays 
a most important decorative and illumi- 
nating role. Boudoir, dining-room, 
library, living-room and reception hall 
offer the finest kind of opportunity for 
pleasing effects with candle-light. Each 
room has its appropriate candles, selected 
to harmonize in design and color with 
furniture and decorations. 


The best candles in the world bear the 
label “Atlantic.”” Superior in quality of 


materials, masterpieces of art and crafts- 
manship in every particular, clear and 
bright without flicker or flare, they give 
a peculiarly soft, steady, smokeless, odor- 
less light, and burn down evenly with a 
perfect “‘cup.” 


There is an Atlantic Candle for every 
purpose and every occasion—in a wide 
variety of styles, colors and sizes. You 
should find them at your dealer’s. For 
your own satisfaction, make sure it’s an 
“Atlantic” candle. 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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OME of you have reproached 

me for spending so much 

time at my Paris Salon, but 
just come and see the lovely things 
I've been preparing for you over 
there—you'll agree that i've been 
busy in your interest as well as 
that of my European clients. 


For among the French chemists 
and parfumeurs 1 have found 
clever, enthusiastic collaborators, 
and together we have worked out 
many entirely new ways of in- 
creasing your charms. 


Sometimes I wonder if you realize 
just what extraordinary advan- 
tages I offer you—advantages that 
no one else can duplicate, for my 
Muscle-Strapping, face modeling 
treatments and my Skin Prepara- 
tions are really beyond compar- 
ison, and my twelve years’ experi- 
ence in the treatment of the skin 
in New York, Paris and London 
has placed me en rapport with 
everything worth while. Each one 
of my numerous S Salons is a receiv- 
ing station for all that is new in 
physical improvement. If anyone 
has a brilliant idea pertaining to 
the accentuation of beauty, it is 
promptly brought to me, as the 
person best equipped to utilize it. 
I investigate everything—lI could 
never allow my art to degenerate 
into a routine. 


Said a woman to me on shipboard: 
“The scientists have become your 
rivals, Elizabeth Arden. They’re 
going to make us young by a sur- 
gical operation.’ 


Venetian Anti-Wrinkle Cream—To remove 
lines and wrinkles. $2. 

Venetian Pore Cream -An exce'lent cor- 
rective of enlarged pores Should be on 
every woman's dressing table. 1. 
Venetian Ardena Skin Toate Tones and 
whitens the skin. 2, $3 

Venetian Cleansing nam Frees the 
pores of all impurities—the most thorough 
cleanser in the world. . $2, $3, 
Venetian Muscle Oll__A wonderful muscle- 
builder, especially effective when used in 
conjunction with Pore Cream. $1, $2.50, $4 


Boston, 192 Boylston St. 
San Francisco, 233 Grant Ave. 
Newfort, 184 Bellevue Ave. 





Home Again from 





Paris ! 


“They’re not my rivals, but my 
associates,” I replied, “and that 
you may have first-hand advice 
concerning that same glandular 
operation, I’ve interviewed the 
chief authority among the Parisian 
surgeons.” You see, I overlook 
nothing. 


At all my Salons you will find my 
imported preparations. A par- 
ticularly delightful one is 


THE SATIN BATH—so-called 
because it makes your skin as 
enchantingly soft and sleek as 
gleaming bridal satin. 


In addition to the preparations I 
have the most fascinating novel- 
ties—a Vanity box, the latest fad 
at Deauville—just the right pow- 
der jar, that is so hard to find— 
such adorable bags as you’ve never 
seen—exquisitely beautiful fans. 
It is no use to tell you of my new 
Ambre pe rfume—you must ex- 
perience its fragrance! 


I have even thought of the coun- 
try home and brought amusing 
China cats and dogs from Nor- 
mandy which lend artistic charm 
to the exterior of the house. 


Here’s a bit of news that I’ve been 
keeping a secret: there will soon 
be an Arden Salon on Old Bond 
Street, in London. And for my 
European manager I’ve secured a 
man who has been at the head of 
one of London’s most important 
retail establishments. 


Venetian Orange Skin Food—-Must not be 
overlooked. $1, 1.75, 2.75. 


Lemonles—A lemon-shaped cake of soap 
fragrant with lemon and having the 
bleaching effect of lemon juice. 50c. Box 
of 6 cakes, $3. 


If you wish to cultivate your indiridual 
type of beauty, increase or reduce weight, 
write for Elizabeth Arden’s Home Course 
booklet. 


Send for “‘The Quest of the Beautiful’’—describing all the Arden 
Venetian Preparations. Elizabeth Arden will answer your questions 
with personal letters containing invaluable advice. 
tax to remittance with order; also postage unless order exceeds $10. 
Address all correspondence to the New York Salon. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


SALON D'ORO 673-C FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 


Please add 4% 


Paris, 255 Rue St. Honoré 


Detroit, Book Building 


Washington, 1147 Connecticut Ave. 


Atlantic City, 1211 Boardwalk 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


VAN ZANTEN’S HAPPY DAYS 


(Continued from page 92) 


place, when she _ reached maidenhood. 
There she was surrounded by youths of 
her own age, all anxious to win favor in 
her eyes. From them she chose her mate. 
And if the choice was happy, her sweet- 
heart bought her from her father and the 
happy couple moved from the Common 
House into a hut of their own, there to 
begin a respectable married life. 

Contrary to public opinion, I found the 
natives neither savage nor unbridled in the 
expression of their passions. I lived as 
one of them for many years, adhering to 
their customs, penetrating as far as possi- 
ble into their beliefs, their superstitions, 
their dreams. I found them a sane, healthy, 
simple people. As a rule, affairs re- 
lating to the matrimonial market ran 
smoothly. If a suitor could not pay the 
price demanded for his sweetheart, she 
always bowed to the inevitable and chose 
another, and richer, mate. 

Winawa accepted me, now that I boast- 
ed a brown skin. And I might have mar- 
ried her had it not been that she offended 
a deep-lying European scruple. Poor 
Winawa! 


NE day, as we were walking past the 

outermost huts in the village, on our 
way home from work in the fields, Winawa 
stopped and listened, looking up into the 
branches of a breadfruit tree. I could hear 
no sound, but she seized my arm excitedly, 
and called out in a supplicating voice: 
“My bewa, my bewa!”’ 

There came a sudden disturbance in the 
air, and down from a high branch a vam- 
pire bat dropped with closed wings. When 
it had fallen half-way to the ground it 
opened the wings with a jerk and balanced, 
hovering, just above Winawa, who held 
out her arms towards it, laughing and 
talking to it with all the tender words 
she knew, her eyes shining with happi- 
ness and emotion. 

The bat remained, however, hovering 
over her, wiggling its snout and opening 
its mouth so that its white teeth shone in 
her face. At intervals it turned its head 
and fastened its dark, clever eyes on me. 

Winawa signaled to me to retire, and 
scarcely had I obeyed her, when the crea- 
ture flew down and settled in her hair, 
its wings flapping affectionately about her 
ears. 

Her whole face broke into a smile, she 
clasped her arms about the bat, lifted it 
carefully down, and pressed it passionately 
to her bosom. 

Then she took a banana from the basket 
which stood at her side, threw herself flat 
down on the grass, placed the creature 
gently on her skirt, and let it crawl, with 
its flapping wings and open, laughing 
snout, over her bare brown body to her 
breast. 

Then she raised the hand holding the 
banana straight up in the air and let the 
creature crawl along her naked arm until 
it reached the fruit. 

It seized the banana with a quick move- 
ment of its snout and ripped the peel off 
with its sharp, white teeth, still hugging 
her arm with its claws and wings. Then 
it crawled down again, and held its 
mouth containing the banana towards her, 
so that she too could take a bite. The 
two thus ate from either end until their 
lips met. 

The girl took the bat in her hands and 
threw it from her like a ball high in the 
air, at the same time springing with supple 
grace to her feet. And while it hung flap- 
ping above her, she played with its wings. 

It tore itself loose; it snapped playfully 
at her: but the moment I approached, it 
flew away and would not return. 

“My bewa doesn’t like you!” 
sorrowfully. 

At last she came away, but turned round 
several times and called to the hewa in a 
= voice. 

My bewa is angry, because I have 
neglected him for you,” she said, almost in 
tears. She was silent and depressed the 
whole evening. 

From that day Winawa displeased me: 
perhaps she divined my feelings in regard 
to the creature—which is considered holy 
by the natives. To me it was nothing but 
a large-sized bat, and the disgust and 
nausea I felt on seeing its snout touch 
her mouth were impossible for me to con- 
ceal. 

When I told Tongu about it, he said 
that it was quite the usual thing for young 
girls to tame vampire bats so that the crea- 
tures would eat out of their mistress’s 
hands. And once tamed, the creatures 
would always answer their mistress’s call. 

have lost you both,” Winawa said, 
and wept, with her lovely head in her arms. 


she cried 


HERE has been a feast at the king’s 
house,” Toko announced one day. 


“What sort of a feast?” I asked. 

“To celebrate a virgin initiation; the 
youngest of his daughters has got her 
skirt. She left the women’s house yester- 
day after having her body tattooed and 
her teeth stained. Her name is Ali, and 
this evening she becomes one of us. 

Just before sunset we all assembled 
round the fire in expectant silence. Think- 
ing of this new girl who would soon be 
among us, we threw out our chests, and 
scowled fiercely at one another. 

The women were all displeased. They 
sat with sour expressions, snapping sulkily 
at their cavaliers. One or two of them 
looked positively anxious. 

Suddenly the space between two of the 
farthermost huts was lighted by a clear, 
shining ray from the setting sun, throwing 
into glowing silhouette a soft, girlish form 
with high, firm bosom. 

I recognized her immediately — the 
charming little thing that stared at me 
from the doorway at my first royal audi- 
ence, and was removed by her mother for 
smiling at me and answering my nod. 
She came forward slowly, her hands 
clasped behind her back, her head shyly 
lowered, walking between W ahuja and an 
elderly woman, her mother. 

The loincloth to which she was so un- 
used irritated her and impeded the move- 
ment of her legs. 

When she saw all eyes fixed upon her, 
her soft, plastic mouth stretched in a wide, 
forced smile, intended to show off her 
badge of maidenhood, her splendid brown 
teeth 

“Ai! Ai!” the men shouted admiringly, 
and the women rocked with envy. All's 
head was the most beautiful shape imagin- 
able, a perfect oval; her hair was cut 
quite short, leaving innumerable tiny, dark 
curls covering her temples. 

Her ears were small and round, and set 
close to the head; her eyebrows formed 
a faint, light crescent above her bright 
young eyes, which shone with pleasure and 
expectation at the thought of the new life 
about to begin. 

Around her neck she wore two chains of 
those little white shells which are used 
for money, and a large white circular 
ornament—of what material I couldn't dis- 
tinguish—on which crudely painted figures 
traced a barbaric design. 

Ali was indeed beautiful, judged even 
by European _ standards. Remarkably 
enough, although the native idea of beau- 
ty was far removed from civilized ideals, 
they nevertheless accorded the girl a full- 
hearted appreciation. 

She was so delighted with her triumph- 
ant début that, no longer content with 
merely showing her teeth, she gurgled 
with laughter, her soft, innocent eyes cast- 
ing shyly curious glances at our faces. 

“Ai! Ai!” So we expressed our de- 
light. One fingered her necklace; another 
squeezed her firm, round arms; Kadu ran 
his hand down her downy back to feel its 
smooth texture, and one of the women 
touched her skirt, admiring its fine weave 
and quality. 

The tight*skirt annoyed Ali—totally un- 
used to clothing of any kind—and she 
made a quick, impulsive gesture to tear 
it off. Every one screamed with laughter 
and her mother smacked Ali’s fingers and 
pulled the skirt down again. 


HE longer I gazed upon the girl the 

more beautiful I found her; Winawa 
was old and ugly in comparison. The latter, 
who had never forgiven me since the en- 
counter with the vampire bat, and obvi- 
ously intended to desert me as soon as 
she could secure another suitor, neverthe- 
less objected to being deserted first and, 
instinctively sensing the danger, began to 
hiss softly under her breath, like a cat 
preparing to defend itself. 

Ali's roving eyes fell on me; they grew 
larger and larger. She recognized my 
face, no longer red and ridiculous, but 
brown like the faces of her own race. 
And my white clothing? Transformed 
into a brown, respectable Mahura skin, 
together with the most beautiful scarlet 
loincloth imaginable! 

Her interest in me caused general dis- 
satisfaction. Kadu placed himself between 
us that she might admire him instead, but 
she pushed him away with her hands. At 
last, unable to restrain her curiosity, she 
asked: “Are you the red man who smiled 
at me at the king’s house?” 

“Yes!” I cried, feeling proud and happy 
at the distinction accorded me. 

She looked me over very carefully, then 
putting out her forefinger and scratching 
my shoulder cautiously, demanded with a 
thunderstruck air: “Have you grown a 
fresh skin?” 

“He has been painted with brown 

(Continued on page 96) 
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THE SMART FROCK HAS A SILKEN DISTINCTION 


ee a ae is the policy degree of bouffancy; there may be quaint pan- 


of the chic frock for Fall. Skirt and niers or a daring hint at the bustle drapery; 
sleeves may go to any lengths or widths; the but by its fabric shall the true aristocrat of 
silhouette may confine itse!f to the slenderness smartness be known. Therefore, one finds 
of the chemise-frock or attain an amazing the hall-mark of Fashion in a Cheney Silk. 


Stores with a reputation for fine merchandise will be quite sure to 
sell Cheney Silks, either by the yard or in garments ready to wear. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
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Following Napoleon's Egyptian campaign, decorative motifs such cs the Sphinx, antique vases and lyres were introduced 
into the Empire style. This ornamentation was combined with the oak, laurel, palm, and other realistic elements, 
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jeweled buckles and feathers as shown 
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appropriate O-G shoe 


for every occasion 
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you possess the 
original model when 
you wear O-G shoes 
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earth!” the others shouted with one ac- 
cord, throwing into the explanation as 
much contempt as they dared, for fear of 
Toko and the secret power of my gun, 
which was in Tongu’s safe keeping. 

“Ai! Ai!” cried the girl, retreating with 
a doubtful smile. I made myself as fas- 
cinating as possible, contracting my mus- 
cles, and singing a European song which 
I knew appealed to the natives. 

In spite of the attempts of the other 
men to drown my voice with their gutteral 
yodeling, Ali fixed her whole attention 











upon me, her shining eyes gazing raptly 
into mine. 

I was filled with pride at the conscious- 
ness of my superiority, and firmly deter- 
mined to make her mine. If only I had 
had my gun—but lacking that I performed 
a feat at which I am expert, and which 
not one of the natives could imitate; I 
turned a series of somersaults on the sand. 

For a moment she was terrified, but 
when she saw me erect and smiling before 
her, she cried: “Ai! Ai!” and would have 
nothing further to do with the others. 

The girls had in the meanwhile been 
baking taro bread and breadfruit; and 
picking out the small packets of leaves 
from the glowing stones, gave each one 
of us a share. 

But no one would sit down; each man 
pressed as closely as possible to Ali; for 
now the critical moment had arrived, the 
significance of which her mother had 
taught her. She knew that she must seat 
herself by the man of her choice. 

In consideration of the fact that she 
was the king’s daughter, although only 
by a secondary wife, Wahuja and the elder- 
ly woman awaited with interest this, the 
girl’s first, unaided choice. 

My knowledge of women told me that 
my best course was to keep in the back- 
ground. And I was right. At first she was 
piqued, half surprised, half hurt, at my 
being the only one of the crowd not to 
press round her. But I looked steadily at 
her, smiling into her eyes and nodding, 
as I had done at the king’s house. And 
Ali understood. She pushed out of her way 
all those who stood between us, aad the 
next instant was sitting at my side, lean- 
ing trustfully against my shoulder. 


OW that the affair was settled, the 

others, realizing that nothing more 
could be done, sat down, uttering deep 
sighs and grunts of dissatisfaction. 

Winawa, however, was highly indignant. 
She hissed through her half-open mouth; 
then, coming to a quick decision, planted 
herself at Toko’s side, wanting me to 
clearly understand that she discarded me 
in favor of a man who was regarded by 
everybody as my servant. 

Toko fidgeted uneasily, (not because he 
did not care for Winawa; quite the re- 
verse; but because he did not wish to an- 
ger me) and looked questioningly in my 
direction. When I smiled reassuringly he 
at once accepted the situation. 

So commenced that wonderful love—a 
love which bound us, utter strangers, to- 
gether, disregarding and defying nineteen 
centuries of so-called civilization—bound 
us together for the whole of our lives— 
for the whole of her life. For I had de- 
termined to marry Ali, the king’s daugh- 
ter. I had forgotten Winawa, my first 
love, as completely as if she had never 
existed. This lovely child, exquisite, sim- 
ple, ardent, filled my heart. 


E were very happy, Ali and I. Her 

dainty, melodious voice twittered in 
my ears the whole day long; for she fol- 
lowed me about like a shadow, that no 
evil should befall me. 

She would seize me by the arm and 
draw me away from a tree under which I 
wished to rest, exclaiming, “Mumut!” 
“Witchcraft!”” When I ridiculed her she 
would point seriously to unmistakable 
signs—this or that bird, the incarnation 
of some evil spirit—had left a mark upon 
its branches. Or if certain birds sat in 
the tree above our heads, she would chase 
them away with stones or shouts. 

One evening as we stood gazing togeth- 
er up into the dark, glittering sky, a shoot- 
ing star sped gleaming across the heavens. 
A loud scream burst from her lips, and she 
flung her arms around me, her body tremb- 
ling with terror. She told me that a shoot- 
ing star was an evil spirit come from the 
sky to fetch its chosen victim for sacrifice. 

Anything she valued greatly she gave 


immediately to me, and was not satisfied 
until I had divided it and taken by far 
the larger share. Her shining, expressive 
eyes reflected every joy she saw in mine, 
every cloud that crossed my face. But 
her soft, full lips tightened with displeas- 
ure whenever I spoke to another woman: 
and she found out immediately that Wi- 
nawa was her predecessor in my favor. 

There was a silent, almost comic enmity 
between these two, and only their mutual 
respect for me prevented them from com- 
ing to blows. Winawa teased the younger 
woman by sitting, whenever possible, at 
my other side before the fire and pressing 
closely against me. Ali would pull me 
away, muttering and frowning, threaten- 
ing to take Winawa’s mumut and con- 
demn her to lonely widowhood for the rest 
of her days. Then Winawa would de- 
clare a truce. 


ie was a constantly recurring source of 
sorrow to Ali that she was prohibited 
by her rank from taking part in certain 
of the common tasks; she was permitted 
to harvest the fruit, but might not dig or 
sow. Neither might she take part in the 
great half-yearly tatloi, or sardine fishery. 

When the presence of a shoal was sig- 
naled from the sentinels—who were placed 
in the tallest trees near the shore when 
the fish were expected—we all charged 
down to the sea with baskets, sticks, and 
anything we could lay hands on. 

Winawa invariably followed at my heels, 
but Ali could not join us, 

We waded up to our knees in the water 
and formed a circle to prevent the tiny 
fish from escaping with the ebbing tide 
through the opening in the coral reef. 
They shone and glittered, millions of them, 
leaping and dancing on the surface of the 
water. We held out our baskets to fright- 
en them back, slowly closing in so that 
the shoal might become more closely 
packed, and thus more easily captured. 
At the turn of the tide the fish with one 
accord reversed their direction. The in- 
numerable little bodies glittered in the sun 
as they sprang high in the air in their ef- 
forts to escape, only to be captured in the 
baskets, as we shoved them forward and 
scooped them up. 

We became seized with frenzy. The 
filled baskets were quickly emptied into 
canoes and handed back. Some caught 
the fish in their hands; others swept 
them up in their arms; others struck at 
the water with their sticks, so that the 
fish were stunned and helpless. 


WE only desisted when the fish were a 
shoal no longer, but terrified, isolated 
atoms flashing between our knees. Then 
we waded to land, our arms aching, our 
feet cut and bruised from treading on the 
hard, rough coral. 

Winawa found among her fish two small 
pink muamua, resembling sea-slugs, and 
ofiered me one of them. Kadu and the 
others began to grin meaningly, and 
watched eagerly to see whether I would 
accept Winawa’s invitation. 

I have tasted sea-slugs in Java, where, 
as in China, they are imported and sold as 
great delicacies. They are first boiled, 
then smoked, and finally served roasted; 
the natives, however, eat muamua raw. 

I was persuaded to taste the tempting 
morsel. Winawa swallowed hers, mum- 
bling something to herself. Kadu, Milawa, 
and the others, giggling and gesticulating, 
watched the little drama. As for Winawa, 
her whole face beamed, and she pressed af- 
fectionately against me, calling upon the 
others to witness my condescension. 

“You saw him eat it?” 

“We saw him eat it!” they replied in 
unison, obviously enjoying the situation, 
which to me, however, meant nothing at all. 

That evening, as we sat round the fire 
with Ali as usual by my side, Winawa, 
who was sitting opposite us, said: “Brown 
Earth” (a nickname given me by Kadu) 
“has eaten muamua with me to-day.” 

“You lie!” shouted Ali, wildly excited, 
siezing my arm with both hands. 

“You saw it, didn’t you?” said Winawa 
in a drawling, affected voice, turning to 
Kadu and Milawa, at the same time sway- 
ing her body to and fro teasingly. 

“Yes, we saw it!” they replied with one 
accord. “He took one and ate it, and 
she took the other and ate it.” 

“And he enjoyed it very much!” added 
Kadu, fixing his small, piercing eyes on 

(Continued on page 98) 


Crisp workmanship is one of the rarest qualities you find 
in a writer. Vet Mildred Cram’s work shows this quality 
to a remarkable degree. Notice it when you next read 


one of her stories. 
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its glory lately. 
of Europe, however, 
sceptre of Beauty. 
purveyor to them of her 
guents and lotions and treatments ; 


sovereignty on 
right—to American royalty as well. 


Through the whole fabric of Mme. 


musical /eitmotif, runs 


beauty. 


the skin daintily intolerant of tell-tale 


kind in America and Europe. 


THE WINTER’S GRIP 


free from harm. 


VALAZE SKIN-TONING LOTION, a companion prep 
aration to the Skinfood, braces and revivifies the skin, 
j preventing and aiding in the suppression of lines. 
} Price $1.25, $2.50 and $5.50. This preparation is imtended 
| tor oily and normal skins, but for dry skins, and for all 
| skins during cold weather, Valaze Skin-toning Lotion 
Special is recommended. $2.25, $4.50 and $8.50 
VALAZE CLEANSING & MASSAGE CREAM. Whenever 
one returns home from an outing, whenever one is in 
need of a restful thorough cleansing of the face and 
throat without the use of soap and water, or when the 
j skin is not im a condition to tolerate soap, or when it 
| feels dry or inclines to dryness—this preparation will 
! prove itself the most helpful Skin cleanser known. As an 
adjunct to massage, it is — a source of delight. 
$1.00, $1.75, $3.50 and $6.50 
VALAZE MASSAGETTE, a new imported invention, 
enabling the user to massage herself in a really ideal 
manner. The sensation produced is most pleasant. The 
Massagette improves the appearance of the skin, sets up 
greater activity in the tissues, increases the circulation, 
produces freshness of color and prevents lines and relaxed 
muscles. No electricity; no vibration Price $750 and 
$10.00. The larger size may be used also for the body. 
VALAZE ROMAN JELLY. Counterac fe quotas fost. flabbiness 
of the throat and relaxed muscles. $1.50, $3.00 and $5.00 
VALAZE COMPLEXION POWDER. Discrimination should 
be used when using powders Mme. Rubinstein is the 
only Specialiste who supplies them for various condi- 
H tions: Valaze Powder for normal and oily skin; Novena 
Poudre for a dry skin. Prices of each $1.00, $1.50, 
$2.50, $3.50 and $5.00. 
VALAZE POWDER PUFF, just imported from Paris, large, 
comfy; wonderful quality of softest wool, at 60 cts. 
j VALAZE CRUSHED ROSE LEAVES: A delightful face 
' coloring, in loose powder or compact form. Im ravishing 


PARIS 


126 Faubourg 
Saint Honore 


CS Serer O'Neill & Co. 
ATLANTA, GA....E. H. Cone & Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD.....O'Neill & Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. .E. T. Slattery & Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Hengerer Dry Goods Co 
pag Re ges TENN.. Morrison's 
CLEVELAN Oo. ‘Halle Bres. 
COLUMBUS, Pe. Morehouse Martens Co. 





NONE TOO YOUNG TO FOREARM HER BEAUTY 
NONE TOO OLD TO HOLD FAST TO BEAUTY 
NONE TOO LATE TO BUILD UP HER BEAUTY 


remain unprotected to the accompaniment of 
drabness, harshness and redness of the skin? To 
avert this Mme, Rubinstein recommends the fol- 
lowing specialties : 
and rectifier, generally and all “the time, Valaze 
Beautifying Skinfood, already 
priced. 
Cream to be used whenever one returns from 
outdoors; Valaze Special Skin-toning Lotion, as 
a soothing, emollient face-wash; 
Rose, as a protective, to be applied before leaving 
the house and Novéna Poudre. 
these important preparations will be found below. 


Royalty as a political symbol has lost some of 
The royal ladies at the Courts 
still wield the puissant 
Madame Rubinstein is still 
marvel-working un- 
to them, and 
—since the suffrage amendment has bestowed 
American women in their own 


Madame Rubinstein has just returned from 
Europe and has brought with her a number of 
new treatments, foundation creams, lotions and 
powders of subtle and marvelously becoming tints. 
Mellow flesh shades, suggesting the ivory com- 
plexions of the Far East are among them as well as 
delicate coral and rich fruit-hues for cheeks and lips. 
Rubin- 
stein’s beauty-work, like a golden thread, like a 


VALAZE BEAUTIFYING SKINFOOD 


a truly talismanic product that keeps both the skin and com- 
plexion in the very pink of condition, summer, winter, and 
all the time,—and showers upon it freshness, 
The very existence of an attractive complexion de- 
pends upon it, because Valaze Beautifying Skinfood makes 
lines, roughness, 
freckles or weather-beaten appearance. Selling at $1.25, $2.50 
and $7.00 a pot, it is the highest-priced preparation of the 
There is generally a very good 
reason for all things, and there is an exceptionally good one 
for this, since an ounce of Valaze Beautifying Skinfood is 
worth pounds of indiscriminate, unproven “beauty-doctoring.” 


| will soon be upon us, and the face, as usual, will bear the brunt 
| of its severity. People find it natural to make provision for their 
| hands and feet and bodies, to keep them warm, in comfort, and Mme. 
| The face is the only part of the physique 
which must be presented to the world unclad. Shall it also 





charm and 


pores. 


and girls, 


Helena 
Rubinstein 





VALAZE ROUGE EN CREME: A superb unguent 
rouge. Coaxed gently into the skin with the finger 
tips it reproduces just the shade desired to ap- 
Pear most natural. Does not streak and stays on 
indefinitely. Prepared by Mme, Rubinstein’s Paris 


laboratories. Very handy—very economical in use 
Price $2.00, $3.50, $5.00 and $6.50. 





tints, including coral and mandarin. For blondes, brunettes, 
olive or ivory complexions. 1.00, $1.50, $3.50, $7.50. 
VALAZE LIP LUSTRE: Restores the full richnete of 
lip color, and protects the lips from chapping; in lighter 
and darker shades. $1.00, $1.75, $2.50 50 and $5.00. 
VALAZE WHITENER: A novel and iene specialty to 
cover discoloration of the skin. It is a boon to dancers, 
as it does not leave traces or white smudges on the black 
garment of the dancing partner. Unsurpassed for instant 
whitening of hands, arms, shoulders, face and throat, and 
it will not come off till washed off. $1.25, $3.00 and $5.00. 


VALAZE Beoucsne JELLY. $150, $3.00, and VALAZE 
REDUCING SOAP, $1.25, are the two most effective prep- 
arations to counteract a double chin as well as to remove 
superfluous tissue on the face, hips and body. 


VALAZE FRECKLE CREAM, a preparation of extra 
strength to obliterate more obstinate freckles, brown marks, 
and to clear the skin of the face, arms and the hands. 
$1.50, $2.50 amd $5.00. 

VALAZE BEAUTY GRAINS. A sensational skin rejuve- 
nant, just again imported from Czecho-Slovakia, for daily 
use, by washing in place of soap. Keeps the skin creamy 
white, refines its texture and prevents coarseness and 
oiliness of the pores and ensures against blackheads and 


.Sanger Bros. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Blackstone & Co. PITTSBURGH, PA.. 


The various 
Rubinstein in this country and abroad, known 
as Maisons de Beaute Valase, 
grateful clients so picturesquely termed 


THE GATEWAYS TO BEAUTY-LAND 
are always open to her 
tion of exclusive beauty treatments, whose pur- 
pose it is to keep the skin clear and supple, when natural or 
other influences have roughened and mottled it. 
and smooth out lines on the face. 
sallowness and muddiness. 
charm of the perfect face-oval. 
To bring back to normal size and function large, distended 
To remove blackheads and oiliness of the skin as 
well as the condition that causes them. 
provision against the impairment of the skin of young women 
and to direct scientifically the course of home 
treatments in order to keep the skin and complexion free 
from troubles which are chiefly due to slipshod, haphazard 
and unintelligent experimentation. 


be found an assortment of face 
ing preparations and minor beauty-aids, 
for every danger that threatens the complexion, 
risk it runs,—for young women and girls, 
as well as for women of more advanced years. 


Below will 


CHICAGO 


30 N. Michigan Ave. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA... 
MONTREAL, CANADA. Goodwins’ Ltd. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. Warner Drug Co. 


Hamrick Co. 


Katz & Bestoff, Ltd. 
.C.V. Butler 


Strawbridge 
McCreery & Co. 


First of all as a stimulant 


mentioned and 
Then Valaze Cleansing and Massage 


Valaze Balm 


The prices of 


Salons established by Mme. 


which one of her 


clients for the applica- 


To unpucker 
To free it of freckles, 
To bring back the inexpressible 
To suppress crows feet. 


To make thoughtful 


beautify- 
for every blemish, 
for every 
for the matron 


other impurities of the skin $1.25 
men, women and children. 
VALAZE BLACKHEAD & OPEN PORE PASTE: Ert- 
fectively removes blackheads and enlarged or clogged 
pores. Restores the clarity of the skin and promotes the 
— bringing circulation of the blood. $1.10, $2.20, 
3.50 and up. For obstinate cases, preparation No is 
recommended. Price $1.50, $2.50, $5.00 and $10.00. 
VALAZE BALM ROSE is a rare protective balsam, 
preventing all injury to the skin from strong air or winds, 
in summer and winter, and safeguards against discolora- 
tion. $1.75, $3.50 and $6.50. 
VALAZE CREAM OF LILIES, the new day cream for 
dry skins. It is not only an excellent foundation for 
powder, but is unequalled also for its soothing qualities 
and its manner of overcoming disagreeable skin-dryness. 
$1.50, $3.50 and $5.50. 
VALAZE BEAUTY FOUNDATION CREAM, is also a day 
cream for normal and oily skins. Thinly applied, it pro- 
duces that ‘‘mat’’ tone which is accounted so attractive. 
$1.10, $2.20, $3.30 amd $5.00. 
VALAZE BAUME VERT, a delightful French balsam, 
recommended for sportswomen. motorists, and others, when 
the skin becomes tender and harsh after exposure to cold, 
excessive heat, or strong sea and mountain air It also 
constitutes a splendid foundation for Mme. Rubinstein’s 
liquid powders (Snow Lotion) and for powder Price 
$1.75, $3.50 amd $6.50. 
ANTHOSOROS. A luxurious cream which originated in 
the wonderful period of the French Empire. If the skin 
loses its elasticity, particularly around the eyes and throat, 
Anthosoros will nourish it back to lissomeness, smoothness 
and freedom from crows feet, $1.75, $3.50, $6.50 and $11.00 
VALAZE BAUME BLANC, remedies spots, rashes, sore- 
uess and allays irritation. Price $1.75, $3.50 and $6.50. 


VALAZE EYELASH GROWER stays falling eyelashes and 
eyebrows; promotes growth. Price $1.10 and $1.60. 


» $2.50 and $5.50 For 





Madame ee my will gladly answer all letters of enquiry and will forward interesting literature on request. 
hen ordering goods kindly include war tax of 4 cents on each dollar and pro rata. 


Mme Helena Ruburstein 


40 WEST 57*STREET NEW YORK LONDON 
ATLANTIC CITY 


1515 Boardwalk 
DENVER, COLO. 
Daniel & Fisher Stores Co. 
DETROIT, MICH..Geo. M. Schettler 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS.. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND....L. S. Ayres 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Emery Bird Thayer D. G. Co. 
LOS ANGELES, oe 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


ScRagton, PA. 


UTICA 
WASHINGTON, 


& Clothier 





24 Grafton St. W. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GCipdding D. G.Co. 
CAL. ../da Martin 


City of Paris D. G. Co. 

W. Perse Co. (Mermyn Drug Co.) 

st. ‘LOUIS, oe. rumene ie Barr Stores 
Die Won.ctscveve Jan J. Sullivan 


D. e 
Wardman Park Pharmacy 
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Sheri? 


366 FIFTH AVE. 


(Near 35th St.) 


NEW YORK 


AASHION centers about the 

establishment of Sheridan 
where, in Her name, are created 
the loveliest clothes that women 
wear. 


This evening gown, truly regal, is made in 


Sapphire blue Sequins, with garlands of Silk 


Mail Orders Filled 


FROCKS .. GOWNS .°. WRAPS 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


'VAN ZANTEN’S HAPPY DAYS 


Ali with an irritating smile. 

“It’s a lie! It’s a lie!’ screamed Ali 
in my face, pulling my arms to make me 
speak. ‘Tell me they lie!” 

I could not understand 
what all the fuss was about. “Certainly I 
ate it; we all ate them!” I answered, 
freeing myself gently from her grasp. 

Ali sprang back; her face contracted, 
and she flung herself in the sand, where 
she lay kicking and wailing at the top 
of her voice. 

I jumped up and endeavored to calm 


in the least 
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her; but it was impossible to learn my 
offence. She only kept shrieking: ‘She 
shall die, and you also! She shall die, 
and you also!” 


A’ last Toko and I were compelled to 
carry her away, where the others 
could not hear or see us. 

I petted her like a child; promised her 
the sun and the moon and all the neck- 
laces to be found in the world; promised 
that the witch-doctor should cast the 
death-spell over Winawa; in short, all that 
she could possibly desire, until at last 
her frenzy changed to long, heartbroken 
sobbing. 

I had noticed that Toko stared doubt- 
fully and disapprovingly at me during the 
telling of the story; I therefore used the 
temporary lull to interrogate him. He 
told me that muamua, like the real sea- 
slug, is regarded as a love charm. The 
woman who persuades a man to eat it 
with her, provided she at the same time 
recites an incantation, obtains complete 
power over his senses, and can prevent him 
from loving any one but herself. 

I burst into loud laughter, which I soon 
found myself powerless to control. Ali 
raised herself on her hand and gazed at 
me in amazement. Accustomed as she was 
to identify herself with all my aims and 
emotions, she was at last compelled to 
laugh also, and I seized the opportunity 
to persuade her that that kind of witch- 
craft had no power over me. 

I was extremely careful not to refute its 
power over ordinary people—that would 
have merely upset her and made the na- 
tives suspicious of me; but against me, 
the white man, the island’s evil spirits were 
utterly powerless. Not, however, until I 
told her that it was my gun which fright- 
ened them would she be calmed. That 
fear she could quite understand. 

Nevertheless, Ali’s peace of mind had 
received a shock. Even though the evil 
spirits were powerless, there still remained 
Winawa’s hatred. 

“Why don’t you buy me? Why don’t 
you buy me?” Ali asked, her face against 
mine, her arms close about my neck. “I 
love you. Heart of my heart, go to my 
father and offer him tabu. I can no long- 
er live without you.” 

That night, as I lay sleepless on my mat, 
I determined to buy Aili. 

First of all I must build 
How could one buy a _ king’s 
without a hoise to offer her? 

When I told Toko he shook his head de- 
spondently, and hinted that women never 
brought luck. One was never safe against 
witchcraft. It were far better to eat one’s 
bread oneself than share it with others. 
It was better to live at peace with one’s 
friends and choose one’s own bedfellow 
than have the bird of ill-omen sitting on 
one’s roof. 


a_ house. 
daughter 


(Continued from page 96) 


His good advice fell on deaf ears. 

We found a suitable situation in the 
Common Wood not far from the sea, and 
quite close to the coconut grove. We 
cleared the ground. Tongu procured us 
good dry timber at a low cost; he was de- 
lighted with my plan, and looked forward 
with joy to my joining the bearded bene- 
dicts of the community, of which he had 
long been a valued member. 

Toko cut down young branches for 
laths, and hastened to secure the best and 
largest coconut leaves for thatching. 
marked off a rectangular piece of ground— 
—— to be a large hut, a royal hut for 
Ali. 

After I had ransacked my _ sea-chest, 
thus providing the necessary funds, Toko 
and Tongu undertook in partnership the 
difficult task of choosing dry, well-seasoned, 
coconut beams, which were required for 
the chief uprights as well as for lateral 
= longitudinal foundations for the whole 


ut. 

The walls were formed from young 
trunks split into thick boards, and cov- 
ered on the innermost side with thin bam- 
boo canes. Tongu thought this unneces- 
sary luxury, but Toko was of the opinion 
that nothing was too good for me. 

The fireplace was set on the central 
cross-beam, formed of the usual large 
square coral blocks, chosen by Toko, and 
hewn into shape by the three of us. We 
covered the outer side of these blocks with 
thick planking, as used only in the best 
houses. 

An enormous sleeping-bench filled one 
end of the room, constructed of first qual- 
ity planks, carefully smoothed by Toko 
with his mussel hatchet. The bench was 
raised about a foot above the floor, and 
Tongu wove two. beautiful mats for it, 
from the softest bast, procured from the 
ribs of the pisang leaf. They were his 
wedding gift. 

In the opposite corner, just inside the 
door, was a wooden stand, corresponding 
to our hat-stand, for tools and weapons. 
Round the entire room, just underneath 
the roof, ran two deep shelves for food, 
kitchen utensils, and other articles in daily 
use. 

The house, whitewashed on the outside 
with burnt coral chalk, with ochre-painted 
door and beams, and roofed with the fin- 
est interwoven coconut leaves, was finished 
at last. Tongu, Toko, and I made a final 
inspection both inside and out. When all 
was pronounced perfect, and we stood once 
more before the door, Toko suddenly burst 
out crying, tearing his curly hair. 

“Now you are leaving me,” he howled, 
“and I shall never see you again! Who 
will protect me against mumut and pur- 
mea?” 

I assured him that we should meet every 
day, and that he was always welcome at 
my house. But he only shook his head, 
and began his eternal wail about the bird 
of ill-omen on the roof. 

I went to my sea-chest and found an old 
watch, which I taught him to wind up. 
I told him that the evil spirits were as 
much afraid of the watch as of my gun. 

This comforted him a little; but he con- 
tinued depressed and gloomy. All his talk 
about evil spirits was probably a childish 
attempt to explain away the sorrow he felt 
at parting from me, an emotion he had 
never before experienced, and _ therefore 
could not comprehend. 


(To be continued in the December issue) 


Cosmo 


like the sides of a tent in a high wind. 

“My dear!” cried Mrs. Rumbold. 
“Well, there’s a nice look-out. What in 
the world’s to be done?” 

Fallaray ... the Savoy.... 

“Wait a second. I’ve got an idea.” The 
woman with tousled hair made a dart at 


and black which gleamed here and there 
with silver. “Put that on,” she said. “I’ve 
just made it for Mrs. Wimpole in Inver- 
ness Terrace. She won't be calling for it 
until to-morrer. If you'll promise to bring 
i beck safe... .” 

All Lola’s confidence returned and a 
smile of triumph came into face. “That 
will do nicely,” she said, and placed herself 
to receive the borrowed garment. A quick 
glance in the mirror showed her that, if 


Hamilton’s 


THE RUSTLE OF SILK 


Novel 


(Continued from page 90) 


it wasn’t exactly the sort of thing that 
she would have chosen, it passed. “You're 
a brick, Mrs. Rumbold, a perfect brick. 
I can’t tell you how grateful I am.” And 
she bent forward and touched the withered 
cheek with her lips. One of these days 
she would do something for this hard- 


: ‘oses. The side streamer matches the t . 
Fis R de s : he tone a curtain which was stretched across one working woman whose eldest boy sat leg- 
- of the dress. It may be had in any color. of the corners of her workroom. She less in the back parlor, something which 
emerged immediately with something thin would relieve the great and _ persistent 


strain which followed her from one plucky 
day to another. 


AND then, pausing for a moment on the 
top of the steps in order to make 
sure that there was no one in the street 
who could recognize her—Queen’s Road 
was only just around the corner—Lola ran 
down and put her hand on the door of the 
taxicab. 
“The Savoy,” she said. 
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(To be continued in the December issue) 
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The charm of nature— 
is the charm supreme. 


DOROTHY GRAY BLEACHES 


function naturally in restoring the natural, 
healthful, ivory smoothness of your skin. 

An initial treatment in the DOROTHY GRAY 
Studio of Facial Aesthetics will determine just 
the proper medium your complexion requires. 


Russian Bleach Cream for summer tan 


$2.08 $4.16 


Extra Bleach Ointment, a strong bleach 
for persistent cases of tan, freckles and 
discoloration. 


$5.72 $11.44 


You will realize your fondest expectations in the 
treatments of 


Derby Go 


749 Firrn AVENUE 
New York City 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
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Prettier Teeth 


To millions of all races 


This is to offer a ten-day test, of 
a tooth paste whose results will 
surprise and delight you. 

To millions of people, half the 
world over, it is bringing prettier 
teeth. It is bringing cleaner, safer 
teeth. And leading dentists every- 
where are advising its adoption. 


Make this free test. Learn what 
this new method means to you and 
yours. Watch how your teeth 
change in a week. 


Film dims the teeth 


That viscous film you feel on 
teeth is the coat that clouds their 
luster. And most tooth troubles 
are now traced to film. 


It clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. The ordinary 
tooth paste does not end it. So 
countless teeth brushed daily are 
dimmed and ruined by it. 


Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. It is the basis 
of tartar. It holds food substance 
which .ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Also of many 
internal diseases. 


Must be removed 


Dental science has long sought a 
daily film combatant. Without it, 
the tooth brush is sadly inade- 
quate. The best-brushed teeth, if 
film remains, discolor and decay. 


Now two methods have been 

found to effectively fight film. Able 
authorities have proved them by 
many careful tests. In Europe 
and America, leading dentists now 
advise them. 
_ For daily use they are embodied 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
This tooth paste complies with all 
modern requirements. To people 
all around you it is bringing re- 
sults never obtained before. 


Pepsadént 





What Pepsodent does 


Pepsodent combats the film 
wherever it appears. Then it leaves 
teeth highly polished, so film less 
easily adheres. 

It also multiplies the salivary 
flow. It multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva. That is 
there to digest starch deposits 
which cling and may form acid. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva. That is Nature’s neu- 
tralizer for acids which cause 
decay. 

Thus every use brings five ef- 
fects, all of them important. To- 
gether they mean a new dental era. 
You will realize that fact in a 
week. 





The quick results will 
delight you 


The results are both quick and apparent. 
You can feel them in cleaner teeth, see 
them in whiter teeth. 

To children they are as important as to 
adults. Young teeth are markedly subject 
to these film attacks. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel aiter using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the filmcoats dis- 
appear. 

Compare the new way with the old. Let 
the clear results decide you. This is too 
important to forget. Cut out the coupon 
now. 
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Ten-Day Tube Free 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five de- 
sired effects. Approved by highest 
authorities, and now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere. All 
druggists supply the large tubes. 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 150, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tube to a family. 
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Compton Mackenzie’s Novel 


(Continued from page 61) 


The journey to Silchester in glowing 
blue midsummer weather through the fat 
pasture lands of Berkshire and Hampshire 
gave Jasmine such a new and such a pleas- 
urable aspect of England that she began 
to wonder if she had been suffering all 
this year from a jaundiced point of view, 
if, indeed, Aunt May’s assumption of mar- 
tyrdom had any justification from her own 
behavior. This landscape, through which 
the train was passing with such an effect 
of deliberate and conscious enjoyment, 
with such an air of luxuriousness, really 
soothed her mind, warmed her heart, put 
her soul to bed and tucked it comfortably 
and safely in for some time to come. She de- 
termined to meet her new uncle and aunt in 
the same spirit as the train’s; they were 
to be the natural products of such a land- 
scape, and whether they placidly accepted 
her arrival like those rotund sheep or 
whether they threw their legs in the air 
and swished their tails like those lean and 
spotted cows pretending to be frightened of 
the train, she would survey them as ami- 
ably and as philosophically. 

Jasmine was smiling at herself for using 
such a long word when they ran into a 
tunnel, one of those long smelly tunnels 
in which the train seems to bang itself 
from side to side in despair of ever get- 
ting out. Yes, thought Jasmine, éven if 
Uncle Arnold and Aunt Ellen were as stiff 
as this window, as unreceptive and unsym- 
pathetic as this strap and as ungenerous as 
the blue electric bulb in the roof of the 
compartment, she would be still philo- 
sophical, oh yes, and very, very amiable, 
she vowed as the train escaped from the 
tunnel, and the air odorous with sun and 
grass deliciously fanned her. 

As for Harry Vibart, it was absurd to 
go on thinking of him. She might as well 
fall in love with a jack-in-the-box. Fall 
in love. She detected a faster heart-beat, 
a suggestion of creeping goose-flesh. Fall 
in love? Jasmine would have liked to lec- 
ture her own self now; she felt as cen- 
sorious of her involuntary self as Aunt 
May. But it was no fun to lecture one’s 
involuntary self unless it were done viva 
voce, and if she did that the woman on the 
other side of the carriage, who, ever since 
Waterloo, had been fecklessly trying to 
separate the green gooseberries in her 
string bag from the cracknel biscuits and 
French beans, might be alarmed. 

But how could she have of course 
it wasn’t really his fault about the stick; 
in fact, he probably considered himself 
badly treated in the matter. But he must 
not come down to Silchester and create 
another scene there. Besides, what right 
or reason had she to let him come down 
there? He had never given her the slight- 
est justification for supposing that he was 
anything more than mildly interested in 
her. To be sure, he had insisted that he 
had written to her half a dozen times. But 
had he? The proper course of action for 
herself, the dignified and, in the circum- 
stances, the easiest attitude for her to 
adopt, was one of kindly discouragement. 
Yes, she would write to him from the 
Deanery and tell him plainly that she 
hoped he would not think of coming 
down to visit her there. She had just 
reached this decision when the train 
steamed into Silchester station. 


JASMINE was waiting on the platform in 

the expectation of being presently ac- 
costed by any one of the several dowdy 
women around her, when both her arms 
were roughly grabbed and she found her- 
self apparently in the custody of two Boy 
Scouts. 

“T say, are you Cousin Jasmine?” asked 
the smaller of the two in a squeaky voice. 

Simple and obvious though the question 
seemed, it had an extraordinary effect on 
the other boy, who instantly let go of her 
arm in order to engage in what to Jasmine’s 
alarmed vision looked to be a life-and- 
death struggle with his companion, which 
did not end until the smaller boy had cried 
in his squeaky voice, “Pax, Edred,” sev- 
eral times. Edred, however, was for pro- 
longing the agonies of the requested ar- 
mistice by twisting his brother’s arm—for 
the ferocity with which they had fought 
was surely a sign that they were as in- 
timately related—and for making numer- 
ous conditions before he agreed to grant 
cessation of hostilities. 
“Will you swear not to chisel again if 
let go your arm?” 
“Yes, I swear.” 


& 


_— 


“Will you swear not to be a rotten lit- 
tle chiseler, and when I say ‘bags I ask- 
ing’ next time not go and ask yourself 
straight off?” 

“Yes, I swear. Oh, shut up, Edred. 
You're hurting my arm most frightfully. 
You are a dirty cad!” 

“What did you call me?” Edred fiercely 
inquired with a repetition of the torture. 

said you were a frightfully decent 
chap. Ouch! You devil! The decentest 
chap in all the world.” 

“Well, kneel down and lick my boot,” 
Edred —— “and you can have pax.” 

“No, I say, don’t be an ass,” protested 
the pa Bod “Ouch! Shut up! You'll 
break my wrist if you don’t look out, 
you foul brute!” 

And then, in despair at the severity of 
the armistice conditions, he wrenched him- 
self free and returned with fury to the 
attack. The fresh struggle continued until 
an old gentleman was knocked backward 
over a luggage truck, after which Edred 
told his brother to shut up fighting. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting, Cousin 
Jasmine,” he said genially, “but I had to 
give young Ethelred a lamming for being 
such a beastly little cheat. He’s too jolly 
fond of it.’ 

“Speak for yourself,’ Ethelred retorted. 
“You know mother said I’d got to come 
with you this time.’”’ And then he turned 
in explanation to Jasmine. “The last time 
Edred bagged going to see Canon Don- 
kin off from the station he stood on the 
step outside the carriage door all the 
way along the platform until the train 
was going too fast for him to jump off, 
the consequence of which was he got car- 
ried on to Basingstoke. Father was sick 
as muck about it. 

“It was rather a wheeze,” said Edred 
simply, but proudly. “I very nearly fell 
off. I would have, if old Donkin hadn’t 
got hold of my collar. And I had an 
ice at Basingstoke,’ he added tauntingly. 

“Well, so could I have had an ice, too, 
if I'd done the same, greedy guts,” re- 
plied the brother. 

“No, you couldn't.” 

“Ves, I could.” 


ND the fight would have begun 
all over again if Jasmine had not en- 
treated them to find her luggage. As this 
process involved making a_ nuisance of 
themselves in every direction they accepted 
the job with alacrity. When the trunk 
was found, Edred suggested as rather a 
wheeze that Ethelred should have it put 
on his back like a porter, and Ethelred, 
in high approval of such a course, accepted 
the position with zest. He was swaying 
about on the platform to the exquisite en- 
joyment of his brother when an old lady, 
who was evidently a stranger to Silches- 
ter, asked Jasmine if she was not ashamed 
to let a little boy like that carry such a 
heavy trunk. At that moment Ethelred 
was carried forward by the impetus of 
the trunk, which slid over his shoulders, 
and cannoned into the stream of people 
passing through the ticket barrier. 

“How are we going to the Deanery?” 
Jasmine inquired, when at last to her re- 
lief she found herselfi—how she was never 
quite sure—on the edge of the curb out- 
side the station. 

“Edwy’s going to drive us in the gov- 
erness-cart,” they informed her. Jasmine 
had not the slightest idea what a govern- 
ess-cart was; but it sounded a fairly safe 
kind of vehicle. 

“Edwy’s rather bucked at driving you,” 
said Edred. “He’s going to pretend it’s 
a Roman chariot. Youll be awfully 
bucked too,” he added confidently to his 
cousin. “It’s rather hard cheese we've got 
your luggage, because it will make a 
squash. I say, why shouldn’t we leave 
it here?” 

“Oh no, please,” Jasmine protested. 

“Right-o,” said Edred. “But it would 
be quite safe here on the curb. You see, 
Ethel and I wanted to drive, and if you 
left your luggage here we could come back.” 

Jasmine, however, was firm in her ob- 
jection to this plan, and at that moment 
a fat boy of about fifteen, whose voice 
was at its breaking stage, was seen stand- 
ing up in a governess-cart shouting what 
Jasmine recognized as the correct lan- 
guage of a Roman charioteer from The 
Last Days of Pompeii. She asked the 
other two which cousin was this. 

“T say, don’t you know?” Edred ex- 

(Continued on page 102) 
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The Daniel Low 168 page “Gift Book” is sent free on request. 
It contains illustrations and full descriptions of hundreds of unusual 
gifts, remarkable for their variety, good taste and value. Use this 
book to shop AT HOME, at the very lowest prices for good mer- 
chandise. THE CLEVEREST AND MOST ORIGINAL GIFTS 
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Pencils 
Painted wooden caps indi 
cate tables, set of 4, on 
pencils heart, diamond, 
club, spade, verse boxed ; nes 95 
N2415 1.00" in pocket 11148 2.25. 


Auto Clean-up Kit 
so necessary for motoring. 
Real leather case, 10 inches 
long, with fine whisk 
broom, soap box and towel Don’t 





Park Here 
at the busy man’s desk. 
Newest and most clever 





Pitens metal paper weight, 5 in. 
Colonial high. N2585 .60. 
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in polished brass 
9% in. high 
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prisms Z523 
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Pie Plate—Sheffield 
Reproduction, Pyrex lining, diam. 
9% in. F1994 3.85. J5185 Pie 
Server, length 10 in., Sterling 
Handle 1.50. Two special values. 


Doll 
with four aprons of dif- 
ferent printed rhymes. 
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tall, verse boxed N1097 
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burning N159 .35. butter, lemons. 2 
glass lining, F1992 ~ 
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‘, Complete Writing Case 
Has letter paper, pockets 
L for envelopes and letters, 
i™ pen loop, leather covered 
indexed address book, and 
calendar. Fine leather silk 
lined, 5% x 7% in. L648 
2.75 








Pyrex Casserole 
Sheffield reproduction, 
daintily pierced, 8 in. 
oval Pyrex lining. 
Special pr’ce F1996 
5.00. 
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Boudoir Night Light 
i to give soft glow so much desired; China ° : 
head, rose or blue silk skirt. For reading 3 Pilgrim Bag 
raise the shade. Complete with electric Finest India _ goat- 
cord N2257 3.85. Without skirt to cover Skin, lined with silk 
yourself N2258 2.00. moire, L1650 3.00. 
‘ Readi-pad Measures 9 x 9% in. 
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petual calendar, 
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Send for the ‘‘Gift Book” today—free 
Fill in the coupon below and see how easy it is to shop from 
our 168 page “Gift Book” with its many suggestions and much 
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leather goods and novelties. We prepay charges. Satis- 
faction and safe delivery guaranteed. 
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St. Christopher 
protects your automo- 
bile. Heavily silver 
plated medallion of Pa- 
tron Saint of Travel 
ers, to screw on instru 
ment board. A _ de- 
lightful idea much used 
abroad. Diam. 1% in. 
$590 1.00. 
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icture Projector 


A Christmas Gift for the 
Whole Family—for a Lifetime 


OTHING can give so much enjoyment to so 
many people, for so long a time, with such 

safety—as a New Premier Pathéscope. It may be 
used to broaden the education of your children; it 
brings all the pleasures of travel without the usual 
time or expense; and offers a never-ending and most 
delightful form of entertainment to every member of 
the family. 
With a Pathéscope in your home, motion picture pro- 
grams can be arranged to meet any individual taste 
or preference. Thousands of reels of the world’s 
best Dramas, Comedies, Animated Cartoons, Scien- 
tific, Travel, Educational and War pictures are avail- 
able and more are being added every week. 
The most famous stars of filmdom—the darlings, heroes and 
comedians of the screen—Norma and Constance Talmadge, 
Elaine Hammerstein, Douglas Fairbanks, Charles Ray, 
Wm. S. Hart, Charlie Chaplin and scores of others, will 
bring their choice productions to your home for a quiet 
“family” evening, or for the delight of your friends. 
The Pathéscope projector is so exquisitely built that its 
large, brilliant, flickerless sage amaze expert critics. 
And perhaps, the finest feeling that comes with owning a 
Pathéscope is knowing that it is safe. Ordinary inflam- 
mable film is dangerous and its use without a fire-proof en- 
closing booth is prohibited by State, Municipal and Insur- 
ance restrictions. 


But all Pathéscope pictures are printed on “Safety Stand- 
ard” film, approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
for use by anyone, anytime, anywhere, without a fire-proof 
booth. 


Take Your Own Motion Pictures 


Think, too, how entrancing to see your- 
self in motion pictures! To photograph 
your children at play, your travels, de- 
lightful little indoor or outdoor parties, 
with a New Premier Motion Picture 
Camera, is to re-create the living reality of your most en- 
joyable memories, in a way no still-pictures can ever rival. 
The New Premier Motion Picture Camera is easily carried, 
simple to operate, and loads in daylight. Two models— 
surprisingly reasonable—$125 and $200. 


Call and Operate the Pathescope Yourself 
No description or lifeless still-picture can convey any 
adequate impression of the thrill and indescribable 
charm of seeing the New Premier Pathéscope in actual 
operation. Come and bring your friends to any Patheé- 
scope salon—select your own pictures—and operate the 
Pathéscope yourself. 
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RICH RELATIVES 


Compton 


Mackenzie’s 


Novel 


(Continued from page 100) 


claimed in incredulous surprise. “That's 
old Edwy, only we call him Why, and we 
call me Because, and we call Ethelred 
Ethel.” 

“No, we don’t, so shut up,” contradicted 
Ethelred. 

“Well, he looks like a girl, doesn’t he, 
Cousin Jasmine?” 

Jasmine was spared the embarrassment 
of a reply by Edwy’s pulling up with the 
governess-cart. 

Did you win?” both the younger 
brothers asked eagerly. 

Edwy nodded absently; his whip had 
coiled itself round a lamp-post. Greetings 
between herself and this third cousin 
over, Jasmine was invited to get in and 
recommended to sit well forward and not 
get tangled up with the reins. Her box was 
placed opposite her, and the younger boys 
mounted. 

“Good gum,” Edwy exclaimed with con- 
tempt. “We can’t race anything with 
this load, can we?” 


JASMINE, perceiving the narrow High 
Street of Silchester winding before her, 
was thankful for the news. 

“I tell you what we could do,” Edred 
suggested. “We could pretend that it was 
three chariots, and that we were all three 
driving one against the other.” 

Edwy considered this offer for a mo- 
ment; then, “Right-o” he agreed calmly, 
and off they went. It might have been 
less dangerous if Edwy had raced another 
cart as originally intended, because with 
the convention they were then following 
both his younger brothers had to have a 
hand on the reins. They also had to have 
a turn with the whip. The extraordinary 
thing to Jasmine was that this reeling 
progress down the High Street did not 
seem to attract a single glance. She 
commented on the public indifference, and 
the boys explained that the natives were 
used to them. 

“Monday and Tuesday were much worse 
than we are,” said Edred. 

“Monday and Tuesday?” 

“Edmund and Edgar. The pater was 
only a Canon Residentiary in those days. 
He’s been Dean for six years now. He’s 
the youngest Dean that ever lived, or the 
youngest Dean alive, I forget which. 
Then he was Regius Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon at Oxford.” 

“The youngest Dean that ever lived in 
Silchester, you ass,” interposed Edwy with 
a gruff squeak. 

“Oh, well, it’s all the same, and ass 
yourself!” 

Jasmine, who feared the effect of an- 
other fight in the cart, changed the sub- 
ject with an inquiry about Oxford. 

“I can’t remember being there,” said 
Ethelred proudly. And his elder brothers 
appeared quite jealous of what was evi- 
dently a family distinction. 

“Last lap!” Edwy shouted. 
on jabbering about Oxford.” 

They were driving along a quiet road 
of decorous Georgian houses, at the end of 
which was a castellated gateway. 

“Here’s the Close,” Edred cried as they 
passed under the arch into a green and 
gray world. “Blue leads! Blue leads!” 

“Shut up, you fool, I’m blue!” yelled 
the youngest. 


“Don’t go 


HILE the rival charioteers punched 

each other behind their brother’s back, 
Purple, in the personification of Edwy, 
pulled up at the Deanery and claimed to 
be the victor. The serenity of the Close 
after that breakneck drive from the sta- 
tion was complete. The voices of the 
charioteers arguing about their race blend- 
ed with the chatter of the jackdaws speck- 
ling the great west front of the Cathe- 
dral in a pleasant enough discordancy of 
sound that only accentuated the surround- 
ing peacefulness. Upon the steps that led 
up to the west door the figures of tourists 
or worshipers appeared against the le- 
gended background no larger than birds. 
At no point did the world intrude, for 
the houses of the dignitaries round their 
quadrangle of grass had nothing to do 
with the world, and if a town of Sil- 
chester existed, it was hidden as com- 
pletely by the massed elm trees that rose 
up behind the low houses of the Dean and 
Chapter as the ancient Roman city was 
hidden in the grass that now waved above 
its buried pavements and long lost porti- 
coes. 

“It really is glorious, isn’t it?” Jasmine 
exclaimed. 

“Yes, it’s rather decent,” Edred allowed. 
“We've got a swannery at the back of our 
garden, and that’s rather decent too. 
They get: awfully waxy sometimes. The 
swans, I mean,” he supplemented. And 





in such surroundings, Jasmine felt, even 
swans had no business to lose their tem- 
pers. 

The Deanery itself was externally the 
gravest and most impressive of the many 
grave and impressive houses round the 
Close. Beheld thus it presented such an 
imperturbable perfection of appearance 
that before he knocked upon its door or 
rang its bright brass bell, the most self- 
satisfied visitor would always accord it 
the respect of a momentary pause. But 
when the door was opened—and it was 
opened by a butler wit all the outward 
and visible signs of what a decanal butler 
ought to be—that air cf »rosperous com- 
fort, of dignity and solid charm, vanished. 

It was not that the entrance-hall was 
ill-equipped. Everything was there that 


one could have expected to find in a Dean’s* 


hall; but everything had an indescribably 
battered look, the irreverent mark that 
an invading army passing through Silches- 
ter might have left upon the Deanery had 
some of the soldiers been billeted there. It 
was haunted by a sense of everything’s 
having served some other purpose than 
that for which it was originally intended, 
and the farther one penetrated into the 
house the more evident were the ravages of 
whatever ruinous influence had been at 
work, 

Even Jasmine with her slight experience 
of English houses was taken aback by the 
contradiction between the exterior and the 
interior of the Deanery. She was used to 
enter Italian palaces and find interiors as 
bare and comfortless as a barrack; but 
in them the discomfort and bareness had 
always been due to the inadequate means 
of their owners. It was certainly not pov- 
erty that caused the contradiction at the 
Deanery. The solution of the puzzle burst 
upon her when, with a simultaneous on- 
rush, her cousins, each shouting at the top 
of his voice, “Bags I telling the mater 
Jasmine is here,” stormed the staircase like 
troops. The butler, listening to their yells 
dying away along the landing above, 
paused for a moment from the gracious 
pomp of his ministrations and observed to 
Jasmine: “Very high-spirited young gen- 
tlemen.” 

“But is the pony quite safe?” she asked, 
looking back to where the governess-cart 
with her trunk still inside was waiting 
driverless outside the door. 

“Yes, miss, she’s not a very high-spirited 
animal, and she’s usually very quiet after 
the young gentlemen have driven her.” 


AGAIN the yells resounded, this time with 
increasing volume as the three boys 
drew nearer—leaping, sliding, rolling, and 
cannoning down the staircase abreast. Jas- 
mine received a thump from Edred, who 
was the first to reach her, a thump that 
was evidently the sign of victory, because 
the other two immediately resigned her to 
his escort for the necessary presentation to 
her aunt, while they went out to attend to 
the pony. 

Aunt Ellen’s room had escaped the pil- 
laged appearance which upstairs at the 
Deanery was even more conspicuous than 
below; it was crowded with religious pic- 
tures in religious Oxford frames, religious 
Gothic furniture, and _ religious books. 
Apart from the fruit of her own religious 
tastes, Aunt Ellen had directly inherited 
from the Bishop of Clapham his religious 
equipment (accoutrements would be too 
highly colored a word for the relics of that 
broad-minded prelate); and perhaps be- 
cause she was fond of her Episcopal father 
she had hesitated to sacrifice his memory, 
together with her husband and the rest of 
the household, upon the common altar of 
those six household gods, her sons. 

At any rate, when she carefully ex- 
plained to her niece that the room was a 
sanctuary not so much for her own use as 
for old times’ sake, Jasmine accepted its 
survival as due to some sentimental rea- 
son, But if Aunt Ellen’s room had es- 
caped, Aunt Ellen herself had certainly 
not. The weather-beaten gauntness of Un- 
cle Eneas and Uncle Hector was in Aunt 
Ellen much exaggerated, although an aqui- 
line nose preserved her from being what 
she otherwise certainly would have been, a 
grotesque of English womanhood, or, 
rather, what English people would like to 
consider a grotesque of English woman- 
hood; Jasmine, however, with many years’ 
experience of English tourists landing at 
Sirene after a rough voyage across the Bay 
of Naples, considered Aunt Ellen to be 
typically English. She had acquired that 
masculine look which falls to so many 
women who have produced a number of 
sons. When Jasmine knew her better she 
found that her religious views and emo- 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Hair Remover 
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Genuine—Original 


Y actual test genuine De 
Miracle is the safest and 
surest. When you use 

it you are not experimenting 
with a new and untried de- 
pilatory, because it has been 
in use for over 20 years, and 
is the only depilatory that 
has ever been endorsed by 
Physicians, Surgeons, Der- 
matologists, Medical Journals 
and Prominent Magazines. 


simply wet the hair with this 
nice De Miracle sanitary 
liquid and it is gone. De 
Miracle alone devitalizes 
hair, which is the only com- 
mon-sense way to remove it 
from face, neck, arms, un- 
derarms or limbs. 


Try De Miracle just once, 
and if you are not convinced 
that it is the perfect hair 


remover return it to us with 
the De Miracle guarantee and 
we will refund your money. 


De Miracle is the most clean- 

ly; there is no mussy mixture 

to apply or wash off. You 
Write for free book. 

Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 


At all toilet counters, or direct from us, in plain wrapper, 
on receipt of 63c, $1.04 or $2.08, which includes war tax. 


DeMiracfe 


Dept. F-14, —_ awe. —_ 129th St. 
New 


TO PRESERVE THE ORIGINAL 
LINES OF YOUR COSTUME 


select a dress belting that will stand up in wear; 
on it largely peenes the permanent appearance 
of your skirt or dress. 


**WARREN’S” Girdelin Boned Belting 


because of its suppleness is easy to apply either by 
hand or sewing machine. Being boned with Feath- 
erbone it does not curl over or lose its shape. It is 
washable. It isdurable. And always satisfactory. 
“Warren’s” Girdelin Belting in a skirt or dress 
is like “Sterling” on silver —a mark of quality. 
FREE on Request: A new booklet “Style Hints for 
Home Dressmaking”, full of information on the 


newest styles and how to secure the best effects in 
dresses, suits and skirts. Send for your copy to-day. 


Span puathiboneG 
Three Oaks, Michigan 


New York—44 East 23rd Street 
Chicago—332 S. Michigan Avenue 
San Francisco—50 Sansome Street 


GIRRELIN 


BONED BELTING 








Passe 5 ra 
‘Girdelin’ means belting boned with Featherbone’ —and ‘Featherbone’ means Warren’s 
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Writing paper 
that welcomes 


the pen 


How often letter writing is made un- 
pleasant by stationery that is unrecep- 
tive both to your pen and to your 
thoughts. But what a pleasure it is to 
write on good paper! The very ease 
with which the pen moves over the sur- 
face stimulates a like ease in your 
thoughts and language. 


The Mark of 
Master Makers 


The purchase of your first box of 
White & Wyckoff’s Distinctive Sta- 
tionery will be the beginning of an 
increased pleasure in letter writing. 
This we promise whether you select 
Sheerwhite Linen Finish, Autocrat 
Linen Finish, White & Wyckoff’s Linen 
Finish, or any of the other White & 
Wyckoff brands. 


Remember to look for the name and 
the Mark of Master Makers. That 
mark of merit stands for the two things 
you want most in stationery—distinc- 
tive excellence and reasonable price. 
WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO. 


Master Makers of Distinctive Social Stationery 


Holyoke, Mass. 


White & Wyckoff 's 


Distinctive Stationery 
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tions resembled the religious views and 
emotions that are so widely spread among 
men of action, such as sea captains and 
Indian colonels. Her ignorance of any- 
thing except the gentlemanly religion of 
the professional classes was unlimited; her 
prejudice was unbounded. 

Jasmine soon discovered that the main 
reason why she had not been sooner in- 
vited to the Deanery was her aunt’s fear 
of introducing a papist into the household. 
It was this, apparently, that weighed much 
more with her than the accounts she had 
received from Lady Grant of their niece’s 
behavior. True, she informed Jasmine 
that she had been anxious to correct the 


looseness of her moral tone. But how 
could she compete with priestcraft? She 
actually asked her niece this! Her re- 


ligious apprehensions were only overcome 
by the menace of waking up one morning 
to find Jasmine the sole heiress of Uncle 
Matthew’s fortune, which, as she wrote to 
her sister-in-law, without presuming to im- 
pugn the disposition of God, would be en- 
tirely unjust. 

It was not that she dreaded a direct 
competition with her own boys, because, 
proud though she was of them and of her- 
self for having produced them, she never 
deceived herself into supposing that a per- 
sonal encounter between them and their 
uncle would be anything but fatal, not 
merely to their chances of ultimate wealth, 
but also to her own. On her own chances 
she did build. She could not believe that 
her uncle (painfully without belief in a 
future state as he was) would ignore the 
rights of a niece married to the Dean of 
Silchester. After all, a Dean was some- 
thing more than a religious figure; he was 
a worldly figure. Aunt Ellen was sharply 
aware of the might of a Dean, because 
that might was mainly exercised by her, 
the Dean himself by now taking not the 
least interest in anything except the his- 
tory of England before the Conquest. 

Jasmine had derived an entirely false 
impression of her aunt from her letters, 
which, filled as they were with religious 
sentimentality, suggested that Aunt Ellen 
was softer than the rest of the family, that 
perhaps she was even like her own beloved 
father. She found, however, that, except 
where her sons were concerned, Aunt Ellen 
was hard, fierce, martial, and domineering. 
All her affection she had kept for her sons, 
all her duty to God. Jasmine was not so 
much discouraged as she might have been 
by her aunt’s personality, because she 
found her three youngest cousins at any 
rate a great improvement on Lettice and 
Pamela, and if the three eldest ones turned 
out to be only half as amusing, she felt 
that she should not dislike her visit to 
the Deanery. Besides, she had the satis- 
faction of knowing that this was quite defi- 
nitely only a visit, and that there was no 
proposal pending to attach her permanent- 
ly to the household as a poor relation. 


ASMINE did not discover all this about 

her aunt at their first meeting; the con- 
versation then was crammed with the com- 
monplace of family news; and how Aunt 
Ellen would have resented the notion that 
any news about the Grants could be de- 
scribed as commonplace! She might have 
gone on talking until tea-time if Edred’s 
continuous kicking of the leg of her 
father’s favorite table had not suggested 
a diversion in the form of Jasmine’s long- 
delayed introduction to the Dean. She had 
hesitated to interfere directly with her 
son’s harmless if rather irritating little 
pleasures, but the varnish was beginning 
to show signs of Edred’s boots, and she 
announced that, although Uncle Arnold 
was working, he would no doubt in the 
circumstances forgive them for disturbing 
him. 

Jasmine smiled pleasantly at the implied 
compliment, not realizing that the circum- 
stances were the table’s, not hers. 

“I say, need I go?” asked Edred. He 
dreaded these visits to the study, because 
they sometimes ended in his being detained 
to copy out notes for his father. 

“No, dear, you need not go.” 

Edred dashed off with a whoop of de- 
light, turning round in the doorway to 
shout to Jasmine that he would be in the 
garden with Why and Ethel should she: 
wish presently to be shown the swans. 

“Poor boy!” sighed Aunt Ellen when 
he was gone, and upon Jasmine’s asking 
what was the matter with him, she told her 
that he had just failed for Osborne. 

“Tt’s such a blow to him,” she murmured 
in a plaintive voice that was ridiculously 
out of keeping with her rockbound appear- 
ance. “If he had passed, he had made up 
his mind to become an admiral, and now I 
suppose we must send him back to school 


in September. Poor little boy, he’s quite 
heartbroken. I’ve had to be very gentle 
with him lately.” 

Jasmine supposed it might be tactless to 
observe that Edred showed no signs of 
heartbreak, and instead of commenting she 
inquired sympathetically what Ethelred 
was going to do. 

“Ah, poor Ethelred’s a great problem. 
He wants to be an engineer, and really he 
is very clever with his fingers; but his 
father is quite opposed to anything in the 
nature of technical education until he’s 
had an ordinary education. I think my- 
self it is a pity, but Uncle Arnold is quite 
firm on that point. Ethelred was at Mr. 
Arkwright’s school until Easter, but the 
schoo] doctor wrote and told us that he 
thought the air on the east coast was too 
bracing for him. In fact, he insisted on 
his leaving for the dear boy’s own sake.” 

“And Edwy?” 

“Ah, poor Edwy! His heart is weak, 
and we can only hope that with care he 
will become strong enough for the army 
by the time he goes to Sandhurst.” 

“Is his heart very weak?” 
asked. 

“Oh, very weak,” her aunt replied, “and 
he has set it—his heart, I mean—on being 
a soldier, and so he is working with Canon 
Bompas, one of the minor canons. A 
great enthusiast of the Boy Scout move- 
ment. A delightful man who was in the 
army before he took Orders, and who, as 
he often says jokingly, though of course 
quite reverently, still belongs to the ar- 
tillery. He is a _ bachelor, though of 
course,” added Aunt Ellen, ‘“‘not from con- 
viction. As you perhaps know, the Church 
of England is opposed to celibacy of the 
clergy. Yes, poor Edwy! He had such a 
lovely voice. I wish it hadn’t broken just 
before you arrived.” 


Jasmine 


T was hard to believe that Edwy’s voice, 

which now alternated between the high 
notes of a cockatoo and the low notes of a 
bear, had ever been beautiful, and Jasmine 
was inclined to ascribe its alleged beauty 
to maternal fondness. 

“Edmund and Edgar won't be back from 
Marlborough until the end of the month; 
but Edward is coming in a fortnight. He 
delighted us all by winning a scholarship 
at Trinity. He’s so happy -at Cambridge, 
dear boy; though I think everybody is 
happy at Cambridge, don’t you?” 

Jasmine agreed, though she really had 
no opinion on the subject. 

“Well, come along,” said her aunt, “and 
we'll go and find your uncle. Quite a 
walk,” she added, “for his study is at the 
far end of the top story. His library is 
downstairs, of course, but he found that 
it didn’t suit him for work, and though 
it’s rather inconvenient having to carry 
books backwards and forwards up and 
downstairs, we all realize how important 
it is that he should be quiet, and nobody 
minds fetching any book he wants.” 

This was said with so much meaning 
that Jasmine immediately visualized her- 
self carrying books up and down the Dean- 
ery stairs, day in and day out, through the 
whole of the summer. 

“I told you about the difficulty he had 
with his typewriting, and how anxious he 
was that Ethelred should learn, but the 
dear boy’s mind was so bent on mechan- 
ics that he was always taking the machine 
to pieces. Very cleverly, I’m bound to 
say. But of course it took up a good 
deal of his time. So now he practises the 
piano again instead. People tell me he’s 
very musical.” 

While Aunt Ellen was talking, they were 
walking up and down short irregular 
flights of stairs and along narrow corri- 
dors, the floors of which were billowy with 
age, until at last they came to a corridor 
at the head of which was a large placard 
marked “Silence.” 

“The boys are not allowed along here,” 
said their mother with a sigh, as if not 
being allowed along here they were being 
deprived of the main pleasure of their ex- 
istence. 

“Uncle Arnold does not like us to 
knock,”’ she explained, when they came to 
the door at the end of the corridor, on 
which was another label “Do not knock.” 
She opened the door, and Jasmine was 
aware of a long, low, sunny room under a 
groined ceiling, the gabled windows of 
which were shaded with lucent green. The 
floor was littered with docketed papers 
and heaped high with books from which 
cardboard slips protruded. From the fact 
that the windows looked out on the Close 
instead of on the garden, Jasmine divined 
that the Cathedral Close was considerably 
quieter than the Deanery garden. Seated 

(Continued on page 106) 
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UPID JUNIOR Hats have placed the 

grown-up girl in a style class by her- 

self. They are neither too youthful nor too 

mature, but impart the utmost charm and 
grace to the wearer. 


Any store with a reputation for advanced styles will 
obtain a CUPID JUNIOR Hat for you. If you 
should experience any difficulty we will be glad to 
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WILL&BAUMER CANDLECO.INC = kL For Misses 




















“Doris Goes Shop- 
ping,” an interesting 
booklet, will be sent 
free at your request. 




















Visions of Youthful Loveliness 


HAT a rosy glow, a lilting quality, a radiating 
happiness, ardent, impulsive, vivacious youth 


brings to life! 





And clothes, youthful clothes! How they accentuate 
that enthusiasm—that joyousness—that romanticism! 






Clothes emblematic of that spirit can only be created by 
# master designers who sense every whim of the youth. 
-_ And it is so with the House of Youth creators. For the 
4 youth and the woman small in stature—for them, and for 
' them only do they create their styles of youthful dis- 
I | L | tinction. 

As a result, how whimsical, how charming, are their 
winter modes. Street frocks bouffant or slim! All en- 


YW 1 i 1 veloping wraps! Coats, suits, banded with the new furs,— 
hile Pilgr - Fathers their deep reds, Sorrento blues and Malay browns intensi- 


—fared forth, with cocked gun fying the colors of a winter landscape. And others, the 
and stolid determination to _ epitome of Youth,—yet so very moderate in price! 
bring home the Thanksgiving 
turkey, Pilgrim mothers were SCHULMAN AND HAUPTMAN 
molding “0 — renin 38 East 29th Street, New York 
to cast their spell of cordiality 2 stents Oe Ban: Deiite 

and good cheer over the holiday 
feast. 
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Seek the store that fea- 
tures House of Youth 
Apparel. If you can- 
not locate your store, 
please advise us. 


For | sixty-five years, Will & 
Baumer have made ODORLESS— 
SMOKELESS—DRIPLESS 
Candles suitable in style and color to 
all decorative schemes. For her 
Thanksgiving dinner party, the ex- 
acting hostess will find just the 
candles she needs in the Will & 
Baumer assortment sold at all lead- 
ing department stores, book and gift 
shops, everywhere. Buy them by 
the box for economy and con- 
venience. 
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Of special interest to the hostess is our 
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FIVE MINUTES TO 
BED-TIME.... 


Yet Time a-Plenty 
for a Week’s Manicure 


A peep into dainty boudoirs at five 
minutes to bed-time tonight would 
reveal an interesting secret — the 
clue to that unvarying nail dainti- 
ness which has become so universal. 


There’s a simple new manicure 
which has made bed-time — any 
time when five minutes can be 
spared— manicure time in thou- 
sands of homes. 

Once a week,women whocherish 
beautiful hands merely bathe their 
finger-tips in warm,soapy water, and 
brush each nail lightly with Glazo 
Liquid Nail Polish. 4 


That’s the secret of their ever- 
charming nails —a natural week- 
long lustre which nothing can dim 
—a perfect polish, without buffing 
or bother. 


A Dainty Massage Which 
Beautifies the Cuticle 


To have a lovely cuticle is equally 
simple with Glazo Cuticle Massage, 
a delicate, antiseptic cream, scien- 
tifically compounded for the care 
of the cuticle. 


Use it with your orange stick to 


press back and shape the cuticle; 
massage it in and leave it over night. 
Forbadly inflamed or brokencuticle 
try a Hot Glazo Cuticle Treatment. 
There’s a real magic in it. 


Ask for Glazo today, at your 
favorite shop—tonight, make five 
minutes to bed-time your manicure 
time. The Glazo Co., 25 Blair Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. John A. Huston 
Co., Selling Agents for Canada, 61 
Adelaide St., East, Toronto. 





1. File each nail neatly, shaping 
and pressing back cuticle with 
orange stick dipped in Glazo Cuti- 
cle Massage. Then bathe finger- 
tips in warm, soapy water, and 
wipe dry. 

2. Dip brush in Glazo Liquid Nail 
Polish, and cover each nail evenly 
with thin film. Allow moment for 
drying, then rinse in cold water, 
and rub briskly with towel or palm. 


3. To remove Glazo, moisten one 
nail at a time with Glazo Remover, 
and wipe off instantly, while wet. 
Wheneach nail is perfectly smooth, 
proceed with Glazo Polish as before. 





GLAZO 








A Perfect Manicure for 12 cents— 


Glazo Liquid Nail Polish, Glazo Cuticle Mas- 
sage, Glazo Polish Remover, Brush, Orange 
Stick, Emery Strip, everything you need for 
a perfect minute manicure which will last a 
week. Done into a dainty week-end package, 
together with an intimate little talk about 
the care of the hands. Yours by return mail 
in exchange for the coupon below and 12 
cents in stamps. 


To know Glazo, Clip and Mail Today 


THE GLAZO COMPANY 


Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Tam enclosing 12 cents to pay for one Glazo Minute Manicure 
Set, which you will please mail to the address below. 


Name 
Mail Address 


City 


a Se 
(Please write address plainly) 
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at a large table at the far end of the room 
was her uncle, or rather what she sup- 
posed to be her uncle, for her first im- 
pression was that somebody had left a 
large ostrich egg on the table. 

“Jasmine,” her aunt announced. 


THE ostrich egg remained motionless, 
but the scratching of a pen and the 
slow regular movement of a very plump 
white hand across a double sheet of fool- 
scap indicated that the room contained hu- 
man life. At the end of a minute the egg 
lifted itself from the table, and Jasmine 
found herself confronted by a very bright 
pair of eyes and offered that very plump 
white hand, After meeting so many tall, 
gaunt relatives, it was a great pleasure to 
meet one who was actually shorter than 
herself. It was not merely that the Dean 
-was shorter than herself which attracted 
her. He was regarding her with an ex- 
pression that, had she not been assured of 
his entire attention’s being concentrated 
upon Anglo-Saxon history, she would have 
supposed to be friendly, even affectionate; 
at any rate it was an unusually pleasant 
expression for a relative. It was prob- 
ably that first impression of the Dean’s 
head as an ostrich egg which led her to 
compare him to a bird; but the longer she 
looked at him—and she had to look quite 
a long time because her uncle said noth- 
ing at all—the more she thought he resem- 
bled a bird. His eyes were like a bird’s, 
small, bright, hard, and round; he put his 
head on one side like a bird; and his thin 
legs, encased in gaiters beneath that dis- 
tinct paunch, completed the resemblance. 
“Not finished yet, my dear?” his wife 
asked in the way in which one asks an 
invalid if he should like to sit up for an 
hour or two while the sun is shining. 
“No, my dear, not quite,’ the Dean re- 
plied; and his voice had a trill at the 
back of it like a bird’s. “About six more 
volumes.” 
Mrs. Lightbody sighed. “The way he 
works! But don’t forget, my dear, that 
the Archdeacon is coming to dinner.” 
In some odd way Jasmine divined that 
the Dean thought “damn.” She felt like 
somebody in a fairy tale who is granted 
the gift of understanding the speech of ani- 
mals and the tongues of birds. What he 
actually said was: “Delightful! Don’t open 
the ’58 port. Foljambe has no palate.” 
He had put his head more than ever on 
one side by now, so that with one eye he 
was able to read over what he had just 
been writing. 
“I’m afraid that we—I mean that I’ve 
disturbed your work,” Jasmine murmured. 
“Yes,” agreed the Dean, and so rapidly 
did he sit down that his niece was scarcely 
conscious of the movement until she saw 
the ostrich egg lying on the table again. 
“Now must take Jasmine to her 
room,” proceeded Aunt Ellen, and she man- 
aged to convey in her tone that it was the 
Dean who had interrupted her and not she 
the Dean. He did not reply vocally; but 
as his hand traveled along the paper, a 
short white forefinger raised itself for a 
moment in acknowledgment of her re- 
mark, and then quickly drooped down to 
the penholder again. 


JASMINE did not suppose that she had 
made any impression on her uncle, and 
she felt rather sad about this, because she 
was sure that if he would only give her 
an opportunity of being her natural self 
he would find her sympathetic. She was 
surprised, therefore, when he and Archdea- 
con Foljambe arrived in the drawing- 
room that evening after dinner, to find her 
uncle making straight for herself, exactly 
like a water wagtail with his funny little 
strut and funny little way of putting his 
hands behind his coat and flirting his tail. 
“Can you type?” he asked. 

And the twinkle in his eyes seemed to 
endow his question with a suggestion of 
daring naughtiness, so that when Jasmine 
told him that she did type, she felt she 
was admitting the presence of a lighter 
side to her nature. 

“Come up to my study to-morrow morn- 
ing about half-past nine. I'll have a chair 
cleared for you by then.” 

And thus it was that Jasmine found her- 
self booked to help Uncle Arnold every 
morning of the week. Yet in helping him 
she was not in the least aware of being 
made use of: on the contrary the work had 
a delicious flavor of impropriety. The ma- 
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chine itself was a good one; so good that 
it had survived Ethelred’s attempted dis- 
section of it, and Uncle Arnold, who when 
a difficult Anglo-Saxon problem required 
solution used to tap upon the table with 
his fingers, did not seem to mind the noise 
the typewriter made any more than a 
nuthatch on one branch might object to 
the pecking of a yaffle at another. Jas- 
mine, remembering that her aunt had al- 
luded in her first letter to the Dean’s dis- 
like of constantly changing typists, asked 
him one day why he had had so much 
trouble with his secretaries. 

“One used a particularly vicious kind of 
scent. Another was continually scratching 
at her garter. One used to breathe over 
my head when she came across to give me 
what she had been doing. Another thought 
she knew how to punctuate. And one who 
had studied history at Lady Margaret’s 
quoted Freeman against me! My clerical 
position forbade me to swear at them. My 
brain in consequence became surcharged 
with blood. So I used to work them to 
death, and when one of them who refused 
to be worked to death and refused to give 
notice . Jasmine! this must never go 
beyond you and me. . .” 

“No, Uncle Arnold,” she promised. “But 
do tell me how you got rid of her.” 

“I used to put drawing pins on her 
chair. Not a word to a soul! My wife 
would suspect me of being a papist like 
yourself if she found out, and the Bishop, 
who now thinks I’m mad, would then be 
sure of it. Never let a bishop be sure of 
anything. He thrives on ambiguity.” 


PART from her work with the Dean, 
Jasmine enjoyed herself immensely in 
garden games with the three youngest boys. 
The Deanery garden was a wonderful place, 
and to Jasmine it afforded a complete ex- 
planation of the affection that English peo- 
ple had for Engiand. She had been so un- 
happy all this past year that she had come 
to think of Italy as having the monopoly 
of earth’s beauty. But this garden was 
as beautiful as anything in Italy, this gar- 
den with wide green lawns, bird-haunted 
when she looked out of her window in the 
lucid air of the morning, bird-haunted 
when at dusk she would gaze at them from 
the candle-lit dining-room. The shrub- 
beries here were glossy and thick, not at 
all like the shrubbery at Rouncivell Lodge. 
A high wall bright with snapdragon bound- 
ed the garden on the side of the Cathe- 
dral and beyond it loomed the south tran- 
sept and a grove of mighty elms. 

There was a lake in which floated half a 
dozen swans that puffed themselves out 
with esteem of their own white grace, while 
in the water they regarded those mirrored 
images of themselves, the high-sailing 
clouds of summer, or perhaps more proud- 
ly their own splendid ghosts. There was 
an enclosed garden, where fat vegetables 
were girdled with familiar flowers, blue , 
and yellow and red, an aromatic garden 
loud with bees. Finally there was an an- 
cient tower, the resort of owls and bats, 
which the Dean sometimes spoke of re- 
storing. But he never did; and the mol- 
dering traceries, the lattices long empty of 
glass, and the worm-eaten corbels of oak 
gray with age went on decaying all that 
fine July. 

Jasmine’s zest in the middle ages, her 
absorption in pre-Norman days, her sur- 
render to the essential England were at 
first faintly troubled by having to attend 
mass at a little Catholic mission chapel 
built of corrugated iron. But from being 
pestered by Aunt Ellen to compare the 
facilities for worship in Silchester Cathe- 
dral with those in the Church of the Im- 
maculate Conception, Bog Lane, she began 
to wonder if the externals of history could 
effect as much as she had supposed. If 
the Cathedral was spacious, the mind of 
Aunt Ellen was not; if the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception was tawdry . . . 
but why make comparisons? She had never 
noticed in Sirene how ugly sham flowers 
looked upon the altar; when she made this 
discovery in Silchester, she was instantly 
ashamed of herself; and when she looked 
again, it seemed as if the gilt daisies in 
their tarnished vases were alive, as if they 
were nosegays gathered in Italy. If the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception, Bog 
Lane, was hideous, what about the English 
Church at Sirene? That was a poky enough 
affair, But again, why make comparisons? 

(Continued on page 108) 


Do you realize that Harper's Bazar carries more school adver- 
tising than any other monthly magazine? It does this because 
its School Bureau is foundcd on an ideal service—selecting the 
right school for the right pupil. 
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The Charming Priscilla Dean Tam 


Smart and serviceable, it is the vogue for Fall and 
Winter—ideal for sports, for motoring, for school 
wear. 

Soft, beautiful “Suede-Like”, artfully draped, a 
band and neatly tailored bow of grosgrain ribbon, 
and an inner elastic band to insure snug fit to any 
head size—and lo! Fashion presents you with the 
Priscilla Dean Tam, chic and lovely—always be- 
coming. 

Leading stores everywhere carry Priscilla Dean 
Tam.. In purchasing, look for the Priscilla Dean 
label, your guarantee of high quality. If your store 
cannot supply you, of course you can order direct, 
enclosing price, which is $2.50, and specifying the 
color you want. Popular Fall shades are White, 
Bright Red, Jade Green, Tan, Navy, Dark Browy, 
Orange, Copenhagen. 


Baer Bros.Mrc.Co. 


Priscilla Dean “Yams 
~ ~~ illa a 
909 W. Lake St. Chicago, III. ort, satin lined, none 


ready —$4.00 
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Danersk Early American Furniture 


F you are fortunate enough to have seen in the 

Governor Bradford Mansion a delightful old 
bed done in antique blue and gold, it may have sug- 
gested for your guest room an Early American 
group with quaint desk, comfortable little chintz- 
covered rocker and dressing table. 


Though you search the world over you will not 
find just such a “set” as this, done in old blue and 
gold; but in Danersk Furniture you can have it 
quickly and conveniently. 


Your own selection from rare designs will be 
finished to your order. All pieces will have been CONGRESS HOTEL 
made in our own plant with singleness of purpose AND ANNEX 
in design and ideals of construction. £06 attshiasie Biaimesds Cllbies 


Let us show you our Early American groups 
done in the mellow tones of old maple, cherry and 
white walnut. 

Send for Brochure M-11, a descriptive 
bulletin illustrating decorative furniture 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 W. 47th St., New York—First door west of Sth Ave., 4th floor 
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There were rich relatives and poor relations 
in churches just as much as in everything 
else. 

asmine was fighting loyally against her 
inclination to criticize, when one blazing 
day at the end of July the Dean proposed 
a visit to the remains of Roman Silchester, 
at which his three sons expressed horror 
and dismay. 

“Why, what’s the matter with Old Sil- 
chester?” she asked. 

“Oh, it’s a most stinking bore! 
frightful fag!” groaned Edred. 

“Father makes us sweat ourselves to 
death digging in the sun,” croaked Edwy. 

“And last time when I chivied a Holly 
Blue, or it may have been only a Chalk 
Hill Blue, he cursed me like anything,” 
lamented Ethelred. 

The boys groaned again in unison. 

“There’s nothing to see.” 

“There’s nothing to do.” 

“It’s absolutely foul.” 

ther jaws ali the time about history, 
which I hate,” said Edred. “I say, can’t 
you put him off taking Pf 

But Jasmine decla that they were 
horribly unappreciative, and declined to in- 
tervene. 

“Well, anyway,” said Ethelred hopefully, 
“Lord George Sanger’s Circus is coming 
the second week in August.” 

The thought of that sustained the boys 
to face a long summer’s day among the 
ruins of the ancient city. 

In the end the day was delightful. The 
Dean preferred his niece as a listener to 
his sons, and as Mrs. Lightbody had been 
unable to come, he was not driven by her 
irritating crusade on behalf of the boys’ 
amusement to insisting upon their atten- 
tion. The result was that they vanished 
soon after lunch to hunt butte s, while 
the Dean expounded his theory of Old Sil- 
chester. Jasmine sat back enjoying the 
perfume of hot grass, the murmurous air, 
the gentle fluting of a faint wind, while 
the Dean proved conclusively that the 
Saxon invasion utterly 
trace of Roman ati in 
The Dean’s shadow while he wandered 
backward and forward among the scanty 
remains grew longer, and beneath his ex- 
position the Roman Empire, so far as its 
effect on England was concerned, went 
down like the sun. Jasmine had been 
asleep, and she woke up suddenly in the 
fresh airs of sunset. Half a mile away 
the boys were coming back over the ex- 
panse of gray-green grass to display their 
captures. 

“And how pathetic it is,’ the Dean was 
saying, “to think of this outpost of a 
mighty empire succumbing so easily to 
those invaders from over the German 
ocean. The last time they excavated here 
at all systematically, they turned over some 
of the rubbish heaps of the camp. Cu- 
riously enough they actually found the 
skins of the nutty portion of the pine- 
cone from Pinus Pinea, which is eaten to 
this day in southern Italy.’ 

“Pinocchi!” cried Jasmine, 
her feet in excitement. 

“Yes, pinocchi,’ the Dean confirmed. 
“The soldiers must have had packets of 
them sent from Rome by their sweethearts 
and wives and mothers. And that is one 
more proof that they remained strangers, 
whereas the Saxons bred themselves into 
the soul of the country.” 

While they jogged back in the wagon- 
ette through the twilight, Jasmine dreamed 
of those dead Roman soldiers, and herself 
longed for freshly roasted pinocchi. The 
boys jabbered about butterflies. The Dean 
went to sleep. 

“I'm enjoying myself here comparative- 
ly,’ said Jasmine to herself that night. 
“But only comparatively. I still love 
Italy best.” ; 

But she was enjoying herself, and she 
hoped that she would not have to leave 
Silchester yet awhile. 


A most 


leaping to 


DWARD had written from Cambridge 

at the end of the term to say that his 
friend Lord Gresham was urging him to 
explore Brittany on an extended walking 
tour, and he had wondered in postscript 
if it would seem very rude should he not 
arrive home until the beginning of Au- 
gust: in view of the fact that the walking 
tour was to be in the company of Lord 
Gresham, his mother had been positive 
that it would be much more rude if he 
did arrive home, and she had telegraphed 
to him accordingly. Edmund and Edgar 
came home from Marlborough at the end 
of July. It was Edmund’s last term at 
school, and he was going up to Cambridge 
in October with an exhibition at Pem- 
broke and a reputation as a good man in 
the scrimmage Edgar, who was seven- 
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teen, 
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had another year of school before 
Jasmine knew from the youngest 
boys that “Monday” and “Tuesday” in 
their day had terrorized the inhabitants 
of Silchester much more ruthlessly and 
extensively than their juniors. 

Golf, however, had of late attracted 
their superfluous energy, and they spent 
the first fortnight of their holidays in try- 
ing to make what they described as a 
“sporting” four-hole course in the Dean- 
ery garden. From their point of view the 
epithet was a happy one, for during the 
first match they broke a window of the 
dining-room and several cucumber frames, 
while in searching for lost balls they 
spoiled the gardener’s chance of a prize 
at the horticultural show that year. The 
younger boys, jealous such competent 
destruction, filled a ginger-beer bottle with 
gunpowder and blew a hole in the bottom 
of the lake. 

Jasmine, who was still working with her 
uncle, only heard of these events as nuns 
hear a vague rumor of the outside world. 
The proofs of the fifth volume were ab- 
sorbing the Dean’s attention, and even 
when Edred shot a guinea-pig belonging 
to the Senior Canon’s youngest daughter 
he declined to interfere, much to the satis- 
faction of his wife, who considered that 
the Senior Canon should be ashamed to 
own a daughter young enough to take an 
interest in guinea-pigs. In fact it was not 
until a model aeroplane, subscribed for 
unitedly by the three youngest boys, and 
flown by Ethelred from the ancient oak 
in the middle of the Close, maintained a 
steady course in the direction of the Dean’s 
window, and to his sons’ pride and pleas- 
ure flew right in to land on his table, 
scatter his notes with the propeller, and 
upset the ink over his manuscript, that he 
was moved to direct action. He then ban- 
ished them to work in an allotment garden 
attached to the Deanery, where on the out- 
skirts of Silchester for six hours a day 
they gathered what their father called the 
fruits of a chastened spirit. The punish- 
ment was ingenious and severe, because 
their enemy, the head gardener, benefited 
directly by their labor, and because the 
allotment afforded no kind of diversion 
except futile attempts to hit with catapults 
the bending form of laborers out of range 
in the surrounding allotments. 


HE Dean worked harder than ever when 

his youngest sons were removed; and 
Jasmine, finding that she was being use- 
ful enough to be able to shake off the 
thought that she was an infliction, and 
that there was no hint of a wish for her 
departure from the Deanery, was anxious 
to prevent anything’s happening to upset 
what so far were the jolliest weeks she 
had passed since she left Sirene. Although 
che had thought a certain amount about 
Harry Vibart, she had not allowed her- 
self to grow sentimental over him, and 
after this sojourn at the Deanery, she had 
quite convinced herself that it would be 
wiser not to see him again. She had, of 
course, no reason to suppose that he want- 
ed to see her again; at the same time she 
had had no reason to suppose as much at 
Rouncivell Lodge before he _ suddenly 
turned up with such disastrous results. 
His interruption had not mattered so much 
there, because she was only negatively 
happy at the time. Here she was some- 
thing like positively happy, and it seemed 
from every point of view prudent to write 
him a letter and as sympathetically as pos- 
sible ask him not to disturb the present 
situation. She wondered whether if she 
sent it to him in the care of his uncle at 
Spaborough it would ultimately reach him. 

By a series of roundabout questions she 
arrived at the discovery that by looking 
up Sir John Vibart in Burk she could 
ascertain his address. When she _ had 
found that Sir John Vibart lived at White- 
ladies, near Long Escombe, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, she devoted herself 
to the composition of the following letter: 


The Deanery, Silchester, August 6th. 
“Dear Harry 


She had been tempted to go back to 
Mr. Vibart, but inasmuch as she was writ- 
ing to ask him not to see her again, the 
formal address seemed to lend a gratuitous 
and unnecessary coldness to her request, 
and even to give him the idea that she 
was offended with him. 


“T am staying down here with my 
uncle, the Dean, who is very nice and is 
writing a history of England before the 
Norman Conquest. I went with him to 
see the remains of the Roman city of 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Originator and Premier of 
Slenderizing Styles 
for Stout Women 


The line of slenderness is the line 
of youth — and what woman 
would neglect youth! Lane Bry- 
ant is the supreme specialist in 
slenderizing styles, the final au- 
thority in designing for lines of 
suppleness and grace. 


Sizes 39 to 56 Bust 
Coats and Wraps.. .54.50 to 350.00 


New Suits..........44.50 to 250.00 
ero . -39.75 to 275.00 
Smart Skirts........12.75to 32.50 
EN, «6 6 6.4 ote .. 695to 65.00 
Underwear, Corsets, Hosiery, etc. 


Mail Shopping Service 


If unable to visit any of our stores, 
write to Dept. K2 for Style Book. 
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1537 Woodward Avéenus 
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2TWIS™ST. NY. 
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A clear colorless liquid and a 
little comb will restore your hair 
to its original color in from 4 to 


8 days. Free trial bottle proves 
it—mail coupon today. 


Test as directed on single lock 
—note it is clean and dainty, how 
soft and fluffy it makes your 
hair. No streaking or discolora- 
tion, nothing to wash off or rub 
off—just your lovely, natural, 
youthful hair restored. 


Fill out coupon carefully—en- 
close a lock in your letter if pos- 
sible. Trial bottle and applica- 
tion comb come by return mail. 
Full sized bottle at your druggist 
or direct from us. Refuse cheap 
substitutes—which will spoil the 
future beauty of your hair. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 
876 Goldman Bldg. _St. Paul, Minn. 














: Way by accepting this free offer 


? Mary 7, Goldman, 976 Goldman Bide.. 


Please send me your free trial bottle of 


: Mary T, Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer with 


special comb. I am not obligated in any 
The natural 
olor of my hair is 


black.... jet black.... dark brown.... 
medium brown.... light brown.... 
OED a sbse keine asdudnacgunivancneods vents 
csaseeeeeese BOR cscmess 











W3aHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


[tae Greenbrier 


West Virginia 


Two thousand feet elevation in the won- 


derful Alleghany Mountains. 
Autumn and Winter rest. 


Perfect. for 
Golf, tennis, 


horseback riding; perfect Bath Establish- 
ment under direction of The White Sulphur 
Springs Medical Department. Europeanplan. 
Also table d’hote during the Fall, if desired. 


Thornton Lewis 


Complexion 
Since 1789 


SUPE 


hair nets in large small sizes 


IMPORT, SPECIAL 
H n hapiy size 


OO B.2rrdtaer ster 


WHITE OR GREY HAIR NESS 


$1504 RoeeS 


GEORGE ALLEN inc 


1214 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA PA. 


“Matchles for the 


SHADE 


On main line C. & O. 
Railway. For reservations: 
The Plaza, New York or 
The Greenbrier. 


Fred Sterry 


President Managing Director 


H. M. Tait 


Manager 
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; - ON SALE "EVERYWHERE 





Allen's French Hair Nets. 











Breaking 
the Skin 


may be a trifling or a serious matter. 
The slightest cut exposes the tissue 
of the flesh to infection and unless 
there is some dependable antiseptic 
handy with which to wash the 
wound it is liable to become infected 











is a positive antiseptic and germi- 
cide and when applied to cuts, 
bruises, sores and wounds it kills 
the germs, makes the wound asep- 
tic and promotes rapid healing. 


| Absorbine Jr. is absolutely harmless, 
being composed of vegetable extracts 
and essential oils. Contains no acids 
or minerals, 





$1.25 a bottle at your druggists or 
postpaid. A Liberal Trial Bottle 
sent for 10 cents in stamps. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
135 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 














| The S.S. “CARONIA" of the Cunard 
| Steam Ship Company, under special 
| contract to us and under our exclusive 

management, will sail from New York 


on JANUARY 28th next 


for a sixty-one day 


Grand Cruise de Luxe 
to the 


Mediterranean 


STRICTLY LIMITED TO 350 GUESTS 


The Itinerary includes visits to MA- 
DEIRA, SPAIN (Cadiz-Seville-Granada) 
GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, ALGIERS, 
MONACO (Nice and Monte Carlo), 
NAPLES (and environs), ALEXANDRIA, 
(Cairo and Nile) PALESTINE, (Jeru- 
salem, Bethlehem, etc.) CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE, ATHENS, ITALY (Naples and 
Rome). 

Stop-over privileges in Europe —with 
return passage by Aquitania, Maure- 
tania, Berengaria or other Cunarders. 


Fall information and literature on request 


THOS. COOK ® SON 


New York Chicago Dhiladelphia Boston 
San Francisco Los Angeles Montreal 
Toronto Vancouver 





150 Offices Throughout the World 
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Wrap of Silk-Seal plush and lynx by Philip Mangone 


Chosen for Martha Mansfield, of Selznick Pictures. 
This luxurious wrap indicates the success with which 
Silk-Seal plush is being adapted by leading designers, 


FABRIC FUR 


the new textile for Fall 


—while furriers try to make 
fur as pliable as cloth, 
Fabric Fur leaps into vogue 


ENNY, Bernard, Drecoll are using Fabric 
Fur for coats, wraps, sport costumes, even 
dresses. 


Marvelous examples of Fabric Fur have come 
from the hands of such men as Rodier of Paris 
and Lister of London—men whose ideas are 
closely watched and whose work is eagerly sought 
in America. 


Our own American textile industry has never 
known greater triumph than the exquisite crea- 
tions of fur it is making in fabrics. 


These reproductions are of seal, broadtail, 
baby-lamb, caracul, beaver and other short- 
haired furs. 


The Silk-Seal plush is especially successful. 
It has the deep rich pile, the softness and lustre 
that spells sealskin, and such grace and supple- 
ness that it lends itself especially well to the new 
mode. 
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something or other, a very long name, 
but it is quite near here, and fancy, in 
the rubbish heaps of the old Roman 
camp, they have actually found the 
skins—husks, I mean—of pinocchi. In 
case you do not know what a pinocchio 
is, I must tell you that they are the 
nutty part of the pinecombs from the 
big umbrella pines that grow all round 
Naples and Rome. It made tears come 
into my eyes to think of those Roman 
soldiers having those boxes of pinocchi 
sent to them by their mothers and 
friends all the way to England.” 


She had written sweethearts at the first 
draft, but the word looked wrong some- 
how in a letter that was meant to be dis- 
couraging. 

“I work quite hard at typewriting, 
and this is a very good machine. The 
only thing is that it won’t do the diph- 
thongs, which is a pity, because Uncle 
Arnold gets very angry if Saxon names 
are not spelt with diphthongs. There 
are six cousins here, who are called 
after the six boy kings. Uncle Arnold 
calls them Eadward, Eadmund, Eadgar, 
Eadwig, A-dred and Athelred; but other 
people call them Eddy, Monday, Tues- 
day, Why, Because, and Ethel. Edward, 
who is the eldest, I haven't seen yet. 
He is at Cambridge. I hope you are en- 
joying yourself wherever you are, and 
that you haven’t been taking any more 
people’s walking sticks! 

Kindest regards, 
Yours sincerely, 
Jasmine Grant. 


“P,. S—I think it would be better if 
you didn’t come down here and try to 
see me.” 


JASMINE was very proud of this post- 
script; it did not strike her that the 
bee’s sting is in its tail. She would have 
been astonished if anybody had told her 
that it was unkind to end up with such 
an afterthought did she seriously mean to 
forbid Harry Vibart to see her again. 
She would have been still more aston- 
ished and a good deal horrified if anybody 
had suggested that the prohibition put like 
that might actually have the air of an in- 
vitation, should the recipient of the letter 
choose to regard it cynically. 

However, she did not receive so much as 
a bare acknowledgment of her letter, and 
she convinced herself, perhaps a little re- 
gretfully, that Harry Vibart had decided 
not to bother any more about her. 

Meanwhile Edward had arrived. Edward 
was one of those young men of whom it 
can be postulated immediately that he 
could never have been called anything else 
except Edward. He was a tall and awk- 
ward, an extremely industrious, a clever 
and an immensely conceited young man, 
who hid the natural gloom established by 
years of nervous dyspepsia, or more blunt- 
ly by chronic indigestion, under a preten- 
tious solemnity of manner. His arrival at 
Silchester coincided with a change of 
weather, and the rainy days that attended 
in his wake created in Jasmine’s mind an 
impression that he was even more of a wet 
blanket than she might have thought. 

For the first few days he hung about the 
rooms like a low cloud, telling long stories 
about his tour in Brittany with Lord 
Gresham, stories that for the most part 
were about taking the wrong road and put- 
ting up at the wrong inn. When he had 
bored his family so successfully that every 
member of it had reached the point of 
regarding life from the standpoint of a 
nervous dyspeptic, he grew more cheerful 
and aired his discoveries in literature. 

At last the sun appeared again, and 
Edward, looking at Jasmine—by the in- 
tensity of his regard it might have been 
the first time he had seen her—divined, as 
if the sun had possessed the power of 
X-rays, that she lacked education. Edward, 
whose success in life had been the success 
of his education, considered that he owed 
it to his cousin to remedy her deficiencies; 
keeping in view his principle of never of- 
fering to give something for nothing, he 
suggested that, in exchange for his teach- 
ing her Latin, she should teach him Italian. 
Jasmine would have willingly taught him 
Italian without the advantage of learning 
Latin, but she did not wish to appear un- 
gracious and the bargain was made. Ed- 
ward advanced much more rapidly in 


Italian than she advanced in Latin, partly 
because he was better accustomed to study 
than she was, and partly because of the 
four hours a day they devoted to mutual 
instruction, three and a half hours were de- 
voted to Italian and only half an hour to 
Latin. The result of this was that by the 
end of September he was reading Petrarch 
with fluency, while she had only reached 
the first conjugation of verbs and the sec- 
ond declension of nouns. 

“You're very slow,’ Edward reproved 
her. “I can’t understand why. It ought 
to be just as easy for you to learn Latin 
as it is for me to learn Italian. It’s ab- 
solutely useless to go on to the third de- 
clension until you remember the genitive 
plural of dominus. Dominorum, not domi- 
nurum, 

“I said dominorum.” 

“Yes, but you mustn’t pronounce it like 
Italian.” 

“I'm not,’ Jasmine argued. “I think 
the trouble is that I’ve got a slight Nea- 
politan accent, and you think I'm saying 
urum when I'm really saying orum. You 
forget that I’ve got to unlearn my pronun- 
ciation to suit yours.” 

“Well, that applies equally to me,” Ed- 
ward argued. 


HE result of these difficulties was that 

Edward gave up trying to teach Jas- 
mine Latin and confined himself entirely 
to learning Italian from her. About this 
time he read somewhere that the only way 
to master a language was to fall in love 
with somebody who speaks it. Such an 
observation struck him as a useful tip, in 
the same way as when he was at school 
he would remember the useful tip: 


Tolle me, mi, mu, mis, 
Si declinare domus vis. 


He therefore proceeded to fall in love 
with Jasmine in the same earnest acquisi- 
tive way in which he would have proceeded 
to buy a highly recommended new type of 
note-book. Edward's notion of falling in 
love was that he should be able to intro- 
duce into an ordinary conversation phrases 
that otherwise and outside his study of 
Petrarch would have sounded extravagant. 
He made up his mind that if Jasmine 
showed any signs of taking him seriously, 
he would explain that it was merely 
practice. At the same time he found her 
personable, even charming, and if, without 
involving himself or committing himself 
too far, he could for the rest of the sum- 
mer establish between himself and her a 
mildly sentimental relationship, which at 
the same time would be of great benefit to 
his Italian, he should be able to go up to 
Cambridge next term with the satisfactory 
thought that during the long vacation he 
had improved his French, strengthened his 
friendship with Lord Gresham, effected an 
excellent beginning with Italian, amused 
himself incidentally, and made _ sufficient 
progress with his reading for the first part 
of the Classical Tripos not to feel that he 
had neglected the main current of his 
academic career. 

Unfortunately for Edward’s plans he 
found that Jasmine was inclined to laugh 
at him when in the middle of rehearsing 
a dialogue from the J/talian Traveler's 
Vade Mecum between himself and a laun- 
dress he indulged in Petrarchan apostro- 
phes. Now, Edward was not inclined to 
laughter either at his own expense or at 
the expense of life in general, because his 
conception of the universe only allowed 
laughter to depend upon minor mistakes in 
behavior or scansion. Therefore, in order 
to cure Jasmine of her frivolity he was 
driven into being more serious and less 
academic than he had intended. In other 
words, Edward, even if he was already a 
perfectly formed prig, was not yet twenty- 
one, and to put the matter shortly, he 
really did fall in love with Jasmine; so 
much so, indeed, that he ceased to make 
love to her in Italian and began to make 
love to her in English. Jasmine, appre- 
hensive of all the trouble such a state of 
affairs would stir up and knowing what an 
additional grievance it would create 


against her in the minds of he relatives, . 


begged him not to be foolish. The more 
she begged him not to be foolish, the more 
foolish Edward became, so foolish, indeed, 
that he began to let his infatuation be 
suspected by his brothers, the result of 
(Continued on page 112) 


Some day, when you have a moment’s time, sit down and write 
us which artist’s work appearing in the Bazar appeals to you 


most. 


the best artists of the 


Harper’s Bazar is always trying to give you the work of 
day—both 


French and American. 
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No hairnet is finer 
than the strands 
fromwhichitcomes 
—Kleanets are 
made of selected 
human hair. 
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“New York BLUEBIRD S ( $7.50 to $21.00 
" YA VY | 
“KNICKER” HATS ANA y 
es 


To fitly complement the “ Knicker ” sports costume 
these Biuesirp Hats have caught the intangible anti demestnens 
spirit of the out-o’-doors. stores everywhere 


carry S.E.8. uniforms. 
tn Greater New York at: 


B. Altman & Co. 
Abraham & Straus 
Arnold Constable 
Best & Co, 
Bloomingdale Bros. 
Gimbel Brothers 
Fred’k Loeser 
Lord & Taylor 
James McCreery 
Saks & Co. 
Franklin Simon 
Stern Brothers 
John Wanamaker 





Our numerous models in all the sports shades, solids 
and combinations, in suede, leather, duvetyn and 
velvet, are strikingly suitable for any type of sports 
or tailored wear. 

“Your Milliner Has It”’ 
In New York City at The Estelle Leonard Co.,8 East 46th St. 
our dealer ia out 
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of these Uniforms let us 
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Reduce Your Flesh © | 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s | 
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Medicated Reducing Rubber | 


Anklets: For Reducin? 
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Stead Mist of Dawn 


Refreshes Your Skin 
JustasMorningDew 
Refreshes Flowers 


Dip your finger-tips in- 
to Mist of Dawn, then 
touch your face lightly, 
and smooth this deliciously 
fragrant beautifying cream 


For Men and Women 


Cover the entire body or 
any part. Endorsed by 
leading physicians. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne E. Walter 


Billings Bldg., 4th Floor 





: Son 353 Fifth Avenue, New York well into your skin. What a 
e Bust Reducer, Price $6.00 (Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door Eust) — gaytets as illustrated beautiful, velvety-clear tex- 

; : "hiladelphia Representative: | MISS ; | ag, er oa 

we Chin Reducer, as illustrated, | {)'/') P4uMEnEI. 1029 Walnut St per polr $7.00 ture it imparts! How it 

Price $2.50 LE orate high $9.00 soothes and stimulates your 

7 San Francisco Representative: ADELE Send ankle measurement | : 7 ow s 7 y 
Neck and Chin Reducer, $3.50 = MILLAL CO., 345 Stockton St. when ordering. weary skin-nerves! 
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None Genuine Without This Trade Mark. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVER 


A treatment that will remove perma- 
nently all Superfluous Hair from the 
face or any part of the body without 
leaving a mark on the most delicate while it conceals them. 
skin. Removes entire hair roots and Every application of Mist of 
destroys the hair duct. No electric 


. “3 Dawn benefits every skin. 
needle, burning caustics or powders “¢ ”, j PERFUME Send $1.00 today for a jar 
used. : ; fs ' 3 BURNERS of Mist of Dawn—outlasts 


One application of Mi-Rita will quickly three jars of other 
Give Your Rooms the Fragrance of a Flower 


7 : reams. (add 4c. tax). 
and completely remove all undesirable Write for “The Senews of 
hair without pain, leaving the skin soft 

Garden with Florsol Perfume Burners 
Place the perfume burner, built of brass, either 


Mist of Dawn’’—it is free. 
and smooth KATHLEEN MARY QUINLAN 
” P ‘ Salons 
Every woman who is troubled with 
superfluous hair should know that Mi- 
hanging or upright, on any electric light bulb. Fill 
the burner with water, add four to eight drops of 
any of the seven Florsol odors. The heat from 


_Dept. H1 
Rita will permanently destroy the most 
the bulb, acting like the warm sun on dew-cov- 


665 Fifth Avenue, 
stubborn growth of hair, and this treat- 
ered flowers, causes the refreshing odor to per- | / Mist of Dawn 
~, 


ing fragrance. Mist of 
Dawn will make the powder 
stay on for hours. Mist of 
Dawn is delicately anti- 
septic and heals blemishes 


Invisible Flower 






New York 
ment can be used successfully at home. 
Send for Free Beauty Book listing our 
ae the home; and the lamp shade hides Florsol Brings o Complexion Like 
rom view. Lily- Petals in Sunlight 


exclusive preparations for beautifying | 
Use Florsol Burners in every room in the home. 


the skin and hair. Write direct to 
At drug or department stores or sent direct upon 


Dr. Margaret Ruppert 











Sole Owner of the Mi-Rita Treatment Flee of Fiset — yoy receipt of price. 
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B215 B47 
Hand loomed tan Alpaca Sweater with 
Rgures of red and blue 

in any color combinations. 


@ 


Loose weave Shetland alip-on Sweater 
White, dark brown, medium, brown. 


Made to order 
Hand knitted by the Islandera $12.00 $45.00 


Cool Weather 
Wear from 
nses Peck & Peck’s 


Hand toomed English light 
weight cashmere hose 
checks of browns, tans, 
gendarme blue. $6.50 a pair 


EAVY enough for comfort, 
yet not uncomfortably 
B258 warm, are these sweaters and 
Faney checked Scotch wool mufflers, stockings and socks 
and colorings, $7.50 a pair from Messrs. Peck & Peck. 
Made of the softest and light- 
est of Scotch and English wool, 
they are an enviable addition to 
the Autumn wardrobe of the 
most discriminating. 

And the same courteous ser- 
vice that is part of the Peck & 
Peck shops is assured to our 
patrons who order by mail. 





B448 B20 
Trish wool socke in lovat Shetland lace acarf in white 
brown or heather mirtures. or white with border atripes 
hand clocked $2.75 a pair of various colors, or with 
A catalog shox tartan ends $5.00 


B555 ing many new 
delightful 
Gray, green and heather 


mirtures 1.25 a pair offerings will 
Lighter weight. $3.00 a pair gladly be sent 


nglish ribbed wool socks 
Engl l and BR900 
Light-weight Scotch 
Vicuna mufflers in clan 
tartan plaids or in solid 
colores of beige, tan, blue. 
brown or gray $9.50 each 


B40 on request 
Light-weight English wool 
socks in heathers and lovate 
with stripers $3.00 a pair 








BCT 
Children’s new clan tar- 
tanwool golf hose. Made 
in Scotland, $4.00 a pair 


B309 


Straight up English 
ribbed wool hose in 
heather miztures. Best 
quality . $3.50 a pair 


B589 
os Soft, English golf hose, 
BS08 in white with atriped 
tops. $4.00 a pair 
B5s89 B8900 


PECK G&G PECK 


586 Fifth Avenue at 48th Street 
501 Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street 


ALSO AT 4 NO. MICHIGAN BLYVD., CHICAGO 
Palm Beach Southampton Newport 





B8900 
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(Continued from page 110) 


which was that he lost the authority 
hitherto maintained to him by his attitude 
of discouraging gloom. In a weak mo- 
ment he even allowed himself to bribe 
Ethelred to leave him alone with Jasmine 
in the dusky garden one evening after din- 
ner, and Ethelred, realizing that Edwy 
and Edred would soon discover for them- 
selves such a source of profit from their 
eldest brother, it might be to his own dis- 
advantage, resolved to enter into a formal 
compact of blackmail with both of them. 


HENCEFORTH Edward found him- 

self being gradually deprived of vari- 
ous little possessions that, however value- 
less in themselves, had for him the senti- 
mental importance he attached to every- 
thing connected with himself. In order to 
secure twilight walks with his cousin that 
she, poor girl, with one eye on a jealous 
mother, did her best to avoid, Edward 
parted with his choicest cricket bat, pre- 
sented for the highest score in a junior 
match in the days before dyspepsia 
cramped his style; with a collection of 
birds’ eggs made at the age of fourteen; 
in fact with everything that should he die 
now would have led anybody to suppose 
that he was once human. Finally he was 
reduced to forking out small sums of 
money to purchase the good will of his 
three youngest brothers. Their demands 
grew more exorbitant, and Edward, who 
had already decided to become a Govern- 
ment servant after that triumphant univer- 
sity career which was to crown his trium- 
phant school career, tried to be firm. In- 
deed, he smacked Edwy’s head, and when 
he had done so felt that he had been firm. 
Unfortunately it was the worst moment he 
could have chosen to be firm—yes, he was 
certainly intended to be a Government 
servant — because the blackmailers had 
something up their sleeves, and of what 
that was Jasmine received the first intima- 
tion in the shape of a letter from Edwy. 


Dear Jasmine: 

If you will meet the undersigned by 
the blasted elm at the corner of the 
heath to-night at half-past eight, you 
will hear of something to your advan- 
tage. I meantheelm that was struck by 
lightning last spring at the corner of 
the paddock. But in future I shall not 
call it the paddock. The enclosed teken 
will tell you what. 

(Signed) 
A friend and well-wisher. 


The enclosed token was a lock of hair 
tied up with the end of a bootlace. Jas- 
mine supposed that the three youngest 
cousins had discovered a new kind of game 
in the pleasure and excitement of which 
they wished her to share; glad of an ex- 
cuse to escape Edward's attentions after 
dinner, she presented herself at the blasted 
elm and tried to appear as mysterious as 
the requirements of the game demanded. 

She had not been waiting more than a 
minute when three cloaked figures stealth- 
ily approached the trysting place. They 


ALONG FIF 


(Concluded 


dashing fans of the season are those of 
stiff eagle’s quills, dyed often to match a 
gown. A broad affair with irregular bor- 
der is of the pheasant’s grayish brown 
quills, handled and sticked with tortoise- 
shell. A swirl of greenish coq feathers 
forms another unutterably smart model; 
this model comes also in black coq and 
then its modishness is absolutely superla- 
tive. The filmy fronds of vulture plumage 
are exceedingly effective when mounted on 
shell sticks and waved gently to and fro. 

There are certain other little fans, less 
ornately stunning, perhaps, but oh so ap- 
pealing! Carrickmacross, white and foamy, 
is perfect for certain uses. A fan of this 
lace should have sticks of delicately carved 
ivory so that the illusion of cobwebby 
fragility may be carried to its ultimate 
conclusion. For young girls there are tiny 
flufis of swan’s-down—white, pink, blue— 
mounted on ivory handles, and for matrons 
there are invisible screens of black net 
frosted with spangles and brilliants which 


“thus seem to wave in the air independent 


of support, like a nimbus. 

But if the romantic gown demands the 
fan as accessory, so does it demand the 
picturesque shoe. A wonderfully effective 
slipper for a gown of ornate brocade is 
one of plain dark velvet, as sapphire or 
amethyst, strapped twice across the instep 
and finished at each fastening with a tiny 


were all wearing what Jasmine hoped were 
only discarded hats of the Dean, and when 
they drew nearer she perceived that they 
were also wearing gaiters of the Dean. She 
wondered if the Dean had so many gaiters 
to spare for his sons’ pranks, and she be- 
gan to fear that some of his present ward- 
robe had been requisitioned, Edwy’s voice, 
in trying to assume the appropriate bass 
of a conspirator, ran up to a high treble 
at the third word he uttered, which set his 
brothers off laughing so unrestrainedly 
that in order to conceal such an intrusion 
of their own modern personalities, they 
had to pommel each other until Edwy at 
last rescued his voice from the heights 
and called upon Jasmine to follow his lead. 
She, still supposing that some game of 
buried treasure or capture by brigands was 
afoot, followed with appropriate caution 
along the winding paths of the shrubbery 
to that favorite haunt of mystery, the 
ruined tower. 

“Fair maiden,’ the eldest conspirator 


growled, “your betrothed awaitest you 
within.” 

“You've surely never persuaded Ed- 
ward to hide himself up there?’ she 


laughed. 

“Edward avaunt!” he_ hissed. 
doom of Edward is sealed.” 

“Sealed!’’ echoed Edred, more success- 
fully hoarse than his brother. 

Ethelred was unable to take up his cue, 
— choked by laughter. 

“3 say, do you think she ought to climb 
up by the rope-ladder?’’ Edred asked, 
falling back into his ordinary voice for 
the moment. 

“Shut up, you ass,” replied Edwy in 
the same commonplace accents. ‘‘Maiden,” 
he continued in a bass that was now truly 
diabolic, “‘the ladder of knotted sheets for 
thy fell purpose awaitest thee.” 

“A terribly appropriate adjective,” Jas- 
mine observed with a smile. “I’m not 
really to climb up that, am I?” 

“No,” said Edwy reluctantly, “An 
thou wilt, thou cannest enter by the door.” 

“Poor Edward!” murmured Jasmine. 
“How he must be hating this!” 

“Foolish maiden,’ Edwy reproached 
her. “It is not Edward who you seekest, 
but one more near, no, I mean more dear, 
but one more dear to thee. My trusty 
followers and me will watch without whilst 
thou speaketh with him.” 

The air of Bartholomew-tide was moist and 
chill, and Jasmine with regretful thoughts 
of the Deanery fires, which had just be- 
gun, hurried into the tower to finish off her 
part of the performance. She was not to 
be let off until she had mounted to the 
upper room, and though in the darkness 
the ladder felt more than usually wobbly 
and the stones on either side more than 
usually covered with cobwebs, she went 
boldly on, and had no sooner reached the 
upper room than she was aware that there 
was somebody there, somebody who did 
not greet her with the flash of a dark lan- 
tern, but with the flicker of a_ cigar- 
lighter. 

(To be continued in the December issue) 
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paste buckle. This is Madame Bob's 
charming device, as are other lovely mod- 
els in combinations of metallic cloth with 
delicate satins. She straps, by way of 
illustration, a pale rose satin slipper with 
a strip of silver from toe to instep, and 
heels it, as well, with silver. With these 
dainty pantoufles she advises filmy stock- 
ings of flesh or cream or of that new faint 
café au lait known as savage. 

Is any accessory still lacking? We must 
know, of course, the latest thing in per- 
fumes. From Paris comes Guerlain’s 
“Misuko” with its mysterious suggestion, 
and “Nuit de Chine,” luxurious and orien- 
tal. Poiret continues to put out delicious 
fragrances; one of his latest, “Chez Poiret, 
Rosine,” is inimitably bottled in a half 
sphere with an emerald glass stopper. 

These perfumes are applied to the tiny 
handmade squares of linen bordered with 
inch-wide valenciennes which Madame La 
Mode carries with her to the opera this 
season. This mouchoir is as ornately sim- 
ple as its old-time predecessor was ornately 
elaborate, for it shows only a faint line of 
embroidery along its shallow hem in addi- 
tion to its unobtrusive frame of lace. 

Gray November, indeed! What with 
hunt, horse show and opera and the gay 
trappings that go with them, is not No- 
vember, all said and done, the most glow- 
ing of the months listed on the calendar? 
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WHEN YOU BUY SILVERWARE WITH THE 

CELEBRATED IMPRINT ON IT YOU HAVE THE 

SATISFACTION OF KNOWING THAT YOU HAVE 

PURCHASED THE FINEST SILVERWARE THAT 
THE WORLD AFFORDS 








THE GORHAM CoO. 

SILVERSMITHS & GOLDSMITHS 

FIFTH AVENUE & 36™ STREET 
17-19 MAAIDEN LANE, 
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Style 1317—Bandeau of 
" Fine Filet ace over 
ee al Heavy Wash Satin. Back 


ie ell fastening .........$4.50 
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From “ Good-Morning!"” To ‘ Good-Night!” 
Every Occasion Has Its MODEL Brassiere 


For field or function; for day or evening; for the girlish 
figure, the mature figure or the matronly figure, there is 


UN PARFUM DES JARDINS DE | 
ya 
Vi ' ie j] QO R E tz 72) a specially designed, accurately constructed MODEL Bras- 
(PROBOUNCEL: HEC-CRAM, siére, each one of the highest development of its type, 


ie 
: delicate em except in price. 
4 fg S MODEL Brassiéres are purchasable se gee ge for every 
Long: gh purposes at every price with every kind of fectening in 
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Sued fs : lattening Effects, Regulation, Bandeau, Full-Figure, a- 
renuniseend Lifes most ee: phragm-Reducing and Evening Décolleté, as well as in the 
Joy nents oe . ‘ advanced and ultra-fashionable CORSET-BRASSIERE. 


ATTHE BETTER SHOPS Send for Illustrated Style Book 
fF. SALATHE and COMPANY |. 


of FIORE T \ us tereen NEW YORK tae assiere 





Dept sony’? 
Paris 200 Fifth Avenue, New York - London 
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Lingerie of We elding > Silks 
as Yhactical as it is Delightful 


Sy an 
Ve éar cannot daunt.nor 
laundering dim the car. 

. C . v4 . 
essing loveliness of lin- 
° C “ . ’ 
genie made from Belding 
Shs All the streng of 
the natural silk is careful 
ly preserved to make dur. 
ability essentially a Belding 
quality. Ourname on the 
selvage shows you the genuine 





Belding: 
eDelding s 
Enduring Silks for Dress. Lining.and Lingene 


Nancette - Satin Circé 
Satin Crépe Satin Duchesse Crépe de Chine 


Tatteta Chiffon de Chine Vanette 
BELDING BROS. &,CO. 


Satin Negligée 
Satin Nouveau 
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roadster that she drove. Anita felt that 
a woman could drive a coupé without 
seeming rakish—but not a _ two-passenger 
speedster like Mrs. Remington’s in which 
you did not so much sit as lie behind 
the wheel. And the man with Mrs. Rem- 
ington was Wilbur. 

They had stopped. They were getting 
out. They were coming up the walk. 

Anita gave one quick look behind her, 
saw her hat—a charming wide hat of the 
softest straw in a shade of green that 
looked yellow in the sun, seized it and 
ran out through the French window into 
the garden. 

It was possibly three minutes before 
Wilbur and Mrs. Remington discovered 
that Anita was not in the house and 
walked out into the garden. By that time 
Anita was a composed and cordial hostess. 
She presented Mrs. Remington with a 
whole armful of lilacs and graciously ac- 
cepted that vivacious lady’s invitation to 
“drop in for tea—any time—and be sure 
and bring your husband—I am so inter- 
ested in your husband.” 

Wilbur grinned rather sheepishly and 
then gallantly escorted Mrs. Remington 
around the house to her car, a man’s tar 
really, which she drove like a man. 

“What a hateful woman,” Anita thought. 
“As if I'd accept her invitation to tea 
when she as good as said she only wanted 
to see Wilbur.” 

And yet she wanted to go to tea. Mrs. 
Remington hadn’t the slightest interest in 
Wilbur’s wife. She hadn’t even pretended 
to have the slightest interest in Wilbur’s 
wife. And yet Anita was interested in 
her. Anita admired her. Anita hadn’t 
ever known a woman who had such an 
air as Mrs. Remington had—such an air 
of having always taken what she wanted. 
It was at once fearsome and fascinating. 

Wilbur was gone fully ten minutes be- 
fore Anita heard the deep cough of Mrs. 
Remington’s motor. But when he came 
back he only said, “Isn’t she a card?” 

Anita smiled as nice as you please and 
said, “Isn’t she?” Whereupon they had 
fallen to talking about their house, con- 
gratulating each other on its good points 
and the garden and the garage (and the 
little coupé all shining with varnish that 
reposed therein) after the custom of young 
married couples who have just moved from 
Manhattan to a suburb and acquired a 
perfect Colonial house, and bought their 
first motor car. 


AND all the time Anita was wondering 
how it happened that Mrs. Remington 
had driven Wilbur home. She hadn’t the 
courage to discuss the episode with Wilbur. 
She was afraid she might make it serious 
by discussing it. If she said nothing about 
it—it would remain trivial. 

Anita was startled to discover one after- 
noon at the country club that it was half- 
past six and she would be late for dinner 
if she didn’t hurry. She was getting back 
her game and she had been enjoying her 
own skill hugely, and she hated to quit. 

Colonel Whitman picked her up in his 
car. And that was very pleasant. But 
the odd thing—or the disquieting’ thing 
was that just as they turned into ‘Leicester 
Road they saw Wilbur coming out of Mrs. 
Remington’s house. Colonel’ Whitman 
pulled up his car. 

“Hallo!” he cried. : 

Wilbur ran across the street,and climbed 
in beside Anita. 

Anita wanted to ask, “What have you 
been doing?” just like that. But she 
didn’t. Instead, she said: “I’m awfully 
late getting home, Wilbur.” 

“That’s all right,” Wilbur said gracious- 
ly. “I found the house empty, so I ran 
over to Mrs. Remington’s for tea.” 

“Marvelous woman—Mrs. Remington,” 
said Colonel Whitman from the driver’s 
seat. 

“Isn't she?” Wilbur said with enthusi- 
asm. 

The trouble was that Wilbur had never 
in all his married life gone to tea before. 
Anita couldn’t help feeling that it meant 
something, and yet he offered no apology 
and no explanation. Perhaps Wilbur was 
more interested in Mrs. Remington than 
he realized. She knew he was more inter- 
ested in Mrs. Remington than she approved 
of. Only what could she say that wouldn’t 
sound—well, like one of those women who 
are always watching their husbands? 

She wished Colonel Whitman hadn’t ob- 
served the incident. He might mention it 
to his wife. And if he did mention it, 
Mrs. Whitman would think it more sig- 
nificant than it was. Mrs. Whitman was 
the last person in the world that Anita 
would have entertain such a suspicion. Un- 
less Irene Fenwick. Anita didn’t want 


Sparborough to talk about Wilbur. And, 
of course, Sparborough was just like any 
other small town—it would talk if it had 
a chance. If Wilbur got talked about in 
Sparborough, they might as well quit liv- 
ing in Sparborough. . . . 

And then Anita thought how silly she 
was to imagine that Wilbur was interested 
in Mrs. Remington just because she had 
brought him home from the station—once; 
and he had gone to tea at her house— 
once. 

What kind of evidence was that? 

The trouble was that she couldn’t under- 
stand a man’s not falling in love with 
Mrs. Remington if she gave him half a 
chance. Mrs. Remington was so pretty, 
so sure of herself, so full of verve. Mrs. 
Remington was the kind of woman Anita 
would have fallen in love with—if she 
had been a man. How could Anita com- 
pete with her? 


ANITA'S Aunt Emma Cummings, who 
lived at the Ritz and who had a 
great fondness for her niece, wired Anita 
one morning that she was lonesome. Aunt 
Emma was a rich-off and self-indulgent 
old lady. When she gave a hint, she 
meant it. 

Anita called up Wilbur at his office to 
tell him that she was going in to see Aunt 
Emma. Wilbur was accustomed mildly 
to resent these intrusions of Aunt Emma’s. 
But this time Wilbur actually suggested 
that she stay overnight with Aunt Emma. 

“No,” Anita said, “I can catch the 
theatre train out—it gets here at twelve 
o'clock.” 

“All right,” Wilbur said. “I think you'd 
be more sensible to stay in town, but if 
you want to come out at midnight I'll 
meet you with the car.” 

“Oh, no!” Anita cried. “I can take a 
taxi. I don’t want you to stay up till all 
hours meeting me, when you have to be 
down at the office early in the morning.” 

“Well—” said Wilbur. 

Anita was in the act of putting on her 
hat when Irene Fenwick called. Anita 
came downstairs dressed for the street. 

“Oh,” Irene cried, “you’re going out!” 

“Yes,” Anita said, “I’m catching the 
next train for town. I’m so sorry.” 

“I’m awfully sorry,” Irene said. “I 
—” she hesitated. “I wanted to talk to 
you. 

“Do sit down,” Anita said. “What did 
you want to talk to me about?” 

Irene turned to go. 

“Oh, nothing,” she said over her shoul- 
der. “I'll see you when you come back.” 

A terrifying suspicion sprang into Anita’s 
mind; something quite irrational; an in- 
tuition—and hence all the more fearsome. 

“You come back here, Irene Fenwick,” 
she cried, and was astounded by the 


fierceness of her own voice. She seized 
Irene’s arm. Irene paused, colored, 
yielded. 


“Now I've done just what I intended 
not to,” Irene said. “I’ve made you think 
it’s something serious, and it isn’t—at 
ll ” 


Anita felt her body growing rigid with 
fear. 

“What isn’t serious?” she asked. 

Irene tossed her head and smiled. 

“It’s just nothing—run along and catch 
your train. I'll see you some other time.” 

Anita’s small nostrils quivered. For a 
moment the sense of something pressing 
on her heart was almost unbearable. She 
stared at Irene. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

Irene looked frightened. 

“I—I wanted to speak to you about 
this Mrs. Remington,” Irene said. 

Anita’s hand stole out and rested on the 
back of the chair beside her. Now that 
the thing she dreaded had come, she was 
less frightened. 

“What about Mrs. Remington?’’ she 
asked, and her tone was almost ordinary. 

“TI mean,” Irene said, “the way she’s 
vamping Wilbur.” 

With a great effort, a kind of surge of 
all her energies, Anita laughed. 

“Oh!” she said. “Is that all?” 

Irene bridled. 

“Of course, I know it isn’t serious— 
but people are talking.” 

“Really!” Anita said. It was fortunate 
she thought of that word; it was the only 
weapon she could think of. 

“Yes,” Irene said, “and if he were my 
husband I’d do something about it.” 

“My dear,” said Anita, “aren't you ask- 
ing me to make a mountain out of a mole- 
hill?” 

Irene looked at Anita sharply. 

“Perhaps,” she said, and _ hesitated, 
“perhaps you don’t know how often he 
sees her.” (Continued on page 116) 
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A WONDERFUL GIFT 
PRICED UNUSUALLY LOW 
HOMESPUN LINEN 


HAND EMBROIDERED 
LUNCHEON SET 





$20 


ITALIAN CUTWORK AND VENETIAN EDGE 


1 RUNNER 18 x 45 
6 NAPKINS 14x 14 
6 DOILIES 12x18 


SUITABLE FOR ROUND OR SQUARE TABLE 
We can accept orders for Christmas Monogramming until November 15th 
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At Smart Affairs 


Wherever fashionable women gather, 
their acceptance of the mesh bag as the 
correct style accessory is easily apparent. /8/ 
Its graceful lines and gleaming beauty 
add a note of smartness which no other 
bag can bestow. 


Whiting & Davis 
Mesh Bags are made 
in many beautiful 


In purchasing a mesh bag prudence 
dictates the advisability of finding the 

name “Whiting & Davis” on the frame. designs, at a wide 
It guarantees superior design and work- rags ~— wy 4 
manship; and that the bag is made of you. 

the famous original “Whiting” soldered 

mesh—the strongest and most durable. 


WHITING & DAVIS COMPANY 
(Norfolk Co.) 


PLAINVILLE MASSACHUSETTS 


Whiting § Davis sz: 


MADE OF THE FAMOUS “WHITING” SOLDERED MESH 
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How Kenwood Mills Take The 
Shrink Out of All Wool 
Bed Blankets— 


Everybody knows that wool blankets are likely to shrink 
when washed. 


The comfort of wool is so greatly to be desired, however, 
that people have gladly taken the necessary extra precautions 
and care in washing to prevent wool blankets from shrinking. 


When the men of Kenwood Mills met to plan the most 
beautiful and usable all wool blanket that could be made, 
this tendency of wool fibres to draw together, or shrink, 


was taken under advisement. 
Asa result of their study and experiments 


Kenwood woo. Bed Blankets 


are woven 100 inches wide. By long continued washing and 
repeated passage through heavy wood and copper wringers 
this 100 inch fabric is shrunken to 72 inches—approximately 
one-third its original size. 

The result isa blanket that requires only ordinary care in washing— 
you can readily see there’s not much shrink left—a blanket that is so 
fundamentally strong because of the high quality of all new wool used, 
and this shrinkage at the mill, that it will give years of service. 

These Kenwood men accomplished another worth while service by 


putting real beauty into design, colorings and finish, and by creating a 
wonderfully desirable all new wool blanket at a remarkably low price. 


Kenwood All Wool Family Bed Blankets 


are 72 x 84 inches in size and approximate 334 pounds each. Bound 
all ‘round with overcast worsted, or across ends with 3 inch 
satin ribbon. 


SOLID COLORS: White, Old Rose, Delft Blue, Tan, Grey. 
PLAID COLORS: Rose-white, Blue-white, Tan-white, Old gold- 
white, Rose-blue-white, Rose-tan-white, Blue-tan-white. 
Are found at most of our leading Stores. 


A folder of further interesting information about Kenwood Blankets and other all wool 
comfort products will be mailed on receipt of request if you name your dealer. 


Kenwood Mills, Department H, Albany, N. Y. 
Kenwood Mills, Ltd., Arnprior, Canada. 
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(Continued from page 114) 


“Oh,” said Anita loftily, “I know all 
about it.” 

“And you don’t care?” 

“Why should I?” 

The taxi came rolling up to the curb. 
Anita picked up her wrap. 

“Well,” Irene protested, “it’s all right 
if you feel that way about it. But I 
couldn’t be so generous with my husband 
—not that he’s ever shown the slightest 
interest in another woman.” 

Anita could smile now. 

“I’m sorry I spoke,’ Irene protested. 
“T didn’t mean to be—well—nasty.” 

Anita patted Irene’s shoulder patroniz- 
ingly. 

“= know you meant to help me out, dear 
Irene,’ Anita said. “But really I don‘t 
need it. You see, Wilbur and I under- 
stand each other.” 


AND with that Anita got into the taxi 
and sped out of sight of Irene’s eyes. 

“Tl never, never forgive that woman 
as long as I live,” she said to herself in the 
train. 

“She'll tell everybody in town,” Anita 
said to herself in the taxi to the Ritz. 
“We might as well leave Sparborough.” 

And then, at the last minute, when she 
was in the elevator half-way to Aunt 
Emma’s apartment, two tears rolled down 
her cheeks. She couldn’t keep the real 
fear out of her mind any longer. She 
didn’t care a rap about Irene, or about 
Sparborough. But what if Mrs. Reming- 
ton took Wilbur away from her? What 
if she had already lost Wilbur? 

Anita flatly refused her Aunt Emma’s 
invitation to go to the theatre, to spend 
York. She had to get 


| back to Sparborough. 


The house was dark when she arrived. 


Anita let herself in with her latch-key and 


| Wilbur was there. 





switched on the lights in the living-room. 
She called “Who-o-0-0, who-o-o!” But 
there was no answering “Who-o-0-0, who- 
o-o!” She called Wilbur’s name, but Wil- 
bur did not answer. 

Of course, it was only ten o’clock. 

Anita went up-stairs to her bedroom. 
There was nothing to do but wait. She 
was strangely exhausted. But she was not 
in the least sleepy. She thought of call- 
ing up Mrs. Remington’s house to see if 
But she couldn’t do 
that. If he weren’t there, it would be 
rather awful—calling up another woman, 
a woman you didn’t know at all well, to 
ask for your husband! If he were there, 
it would be worse. Mrs. Remington had 
so terrible an advantage. 

But waiting was taking her nerve. If 
she waited many minutes, she would be in 
no condition to meet Wilbur. She would 
break. She would let him know how much 
she cared and how helpless she felt, and 
that was no way to win. And she wanted 
to win. She had to win. 

Anita decided to take a hot bath. A hot 
bath would make her sleepy. When Wil- 
bur came home she would be in bed and 
asleep—sound asleep. She would put off 
the struggle till to-morrow—when she was 
fresh. 

She ran a whole tubful of very hot 
water and took her bath. But when she 
was ready for bed, she wasn’t any sleepier 
than she had been before. She was wider 
awake. She got into bed. But she im- 
mediately got out again and found her 
slippers and her peignoir and went to the 
telephone and took the receiver off the 
hook and then she thought better of her 
impulse and slammed the receiver back 
again on the hook before Central had 
time to speak. 

With a gesture of infinite weariness, 
Anita slipped out of the peignoir and into 
bed and turned out the reading-light, and 
lay staring into the dark. 


HE remembered all sorts of things now. 
She remembered that Wilbur had 
hardly let a day pass without mentioning 
Mrs. Remington. She had noted this in 
Wilbur without letting herself realize what 
it meant. She had been arguing herself 
into believing that Wilbur wasn’t—inter- 
ested, when all the time her intuition had 
been right. She remembered now how 
captious Wilbur had been about his clothes. 
He had been buying new shirts. He had 
been wearing a different tie every day. He 
had even sent his clothes to the tailor’s to 
be pressed of his own volition. He hadn't 
ever been so particular before—not since 


Lola is lost at the 
and takes her in to dinner. 


the golden age of their honeymoon. 

Anita wondered if Wilbur had kissed 
Mrs. Remington. She was the kind of 
woman men wanted to kiss. Anita could 
see Wilbur kissing her. Anita buried her 
face in her pillow to shut out the picture. 

After a moment she turned on her back, 
staring into the dark, her hands clasped 
behind her head. She did not sob. But 
the tears rolled down her cheeks. 

Anita sat bolt upright in bed and turned 
on the reading-light. This wouldn’t do. 
She was in the wrong mood. She was on 
her knees, in tears, begging. She was los- 
ing the battle before it was fought. And 
it wasn’t Mrs. Remington she had to beat; 
it was Wilbur. 

She got up and washed her face with 
cold water and looked at herself in the 
long mirror. She looked tired, pale, a 
trifle drawn. She was slim and pretty. 
She was very pretty. It was only eleven 
o’clock. 

Anita turned to her wardrobe, opened it, 
glanced through it. And then, like a 
flash, she slipped out of her nightgown 
and into a combination. She caught up 
the green silk dress, the green stockings, 
and the green slippers, brocaded in gold, 
and laid them on the bed. She picked up 
the green stockings and ran the soft silk 
of them through her hand and put them 
on with care, keeping the seam ever so 
straight in the back, fitting the glistening 
silk smoothly over her legs with little 
pulls and strokes and pats of affection. 
She put on the slippers that matched the 
stockings. And now she took up the green 
dress and put it on and looked at herself 
in the mirror and gave a gasp of delight. 

The color had come back into her cheeks 
and the light in her eyes and the verve 
in her body—as if she had had a glass of 
champagne. 


J. eh A paused, looking at herself in her 
mirror, and felt her strength coming 
back, her faith in herself, her belief in her 
own desirability. She turned to her toilet 
table. Her coif—a touch here and a 
touch there. Her lips—just a suggestion 
from the stick. Her cheeks—the merest 
flick of rouge. She was herself again. She 
was lovely. . 

The bed must be made up—she must 
appear to have just come in when Wil- 
bur arrived. 

That done she found the book she had 
been reading the night before and sat down 
beside the reading-lamp. But she no longer 
felt as if she were waiting for some 
vague, awful, possible blow. She felt as 
if she were waiting for something rather 
pleasant, and a little wicked, that was 
sure to come. She savored the event, even 
while she waited, even while she read. 
Once she paused, laid the book down, and 
finding a scent bottle touched the back of 
her neck with the tiny stopper. .. . 

Anita heard the car swing into the drive 
—heard the garage doors slam—heard 
Wilbur coming in the back way. 

“Who-o-0-0, who-o-0!”’ she called gaily. 

“Hallo!” Wilbur said, and came slowly 
up. the stairs and into the room. 

“Oh,” he said, “did you wear that 
dress?” 

“It makes me feel so good,” she said. 
“Or so wicked—I don’t know which.” 

Wilbur would have taken her in his 
arms but she eluded him gracefully, lightly, 
provocatively, 

Then she frowned a mock frown. 

“Why, Wilbur,” she said, “where have 
you been?” 

Wilbur avoided her eyes. 

“Oh—out around,” he said, 
boy dodging his mother. 

“You poor boy,” she said softly, 
ing her head sadly. 

Wilbur started. 

“You've something on your mind—I can 
see it in your face—has anything hap- 
pened?” Her tone was solicitous, tender. 

Wilbur shrugged his shoulders, tried to 
meet her eyes, failed. 

“Nothing’s happened,’”’ he said weakly. 

Anita looked at him gravely. She al- 
ready felt like laughing. 

“But you look as if you’d robbed the 
bank or embezzled the payroll or some- 
thing. Has anything gone wrong?” 

“Of course not,” said Wilbur doggedly. 
“Let’s go to bed—it’s late.” 

Anita turned to her mirror, 
touched her coif. 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Savoy until Sir Peter Chalfont introduces himself 
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unconventional proceeding because she knows Fallaray is within. Sh° 


asks, “Sir Peter, 
the sun,” he answers. 
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SHOECRAF T 


BESPOKE BOOTMAKERS 


UCH could be said about the new ShoeCraft prices—for they are 

appreciably lower than in previous seasons—were it not that there is 

even more to be said for the shoes themselves. 

more inspired, the workmanship more finished. And now as always, there 
is the inimitable ShoeCraft feature of a trim, unsagging heel. 


BALLET—Gracile and captivating as the 
name implies, this French sandal slipper 
may be had of gold or silver brocade cloth, 
$21; or of black satin, $16.60. 


PASSACAILLE — That even an oxford 
need not be entirely conventional is proved 
by this one of black suéde with patent 
leather, or tan suéde with brown Russia 
calf. $17.15. 


FANDANGO—It has all the dash and go 
of the Spanish dance for which it was 
named—this sandal of black patent leather; 
$18.80. With red kid heels, $5 more. 


For the convenience of out-of-town patrons, the shoes illustrated here will be sent, 


Folders H-11, showing newest 


of remiteance. Fit assured. Charge accounts. 


SHOECRAFT SHOP 


714 FIFTH AVENUE 


Between 55th and 56th Streets 


Never were the designs 


PALOTEA—Something Egyptian, some- 
thing French, and something decidedly 
ShoeCraft went into the making of this 
ankle sandal of dull kid and patent leather, 
$21. 


CAROLE — Its broad-toed, low-heeled 
quaintness of line wins for this patent 
leather oxford the pronounced approval of 
the mode. $16.60 
MAXIXE—Adaptable either to evening 
or street wear is this black velvet sandal, 
$16.60. 

All prices include tax. The ShoeCraft 
Hosiery Department offers a large variety of 
stockings to match ShoeCraft Shoes. 


ost prepaid, on receipt 
lesigns, sent on request. 


BRANCH SHOP AT 
27 WEST 38th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 











Say “MERRY CHRISTMAS? with a 
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A _ charming 
gift that 
is different 
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Artistic in design and richly hand-colored. 
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Candlestick 


An ex- 


quisite decoration for your table, mantel, desk or 


window. 
shops and stores, or you may 


Full of Christmas spirit. Sold by leading 


Order by Mail, Postage Prepaid 


at the following prices, which include a Cordova 
candle with each candlestick: 
et Ge cack d 5 SR Be Bs nec $2.10 
two for........ Bee Be CRs sso saws 3.00 
twelve for..... $5.50 


West of Rockies add 5c each for postage. 
with order, or C. ._D 


money 


Send 
. tf desired. 


“Shop early.” Orders promptly 
filled. 


L. V. L. NOVELTY CO. 
3534 Dupont Ave. S, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Get our proposition on this fast-selling specialty. 







































THANKSGIVING DAY 
And Every Day 


Neatness 
is 
Economy 


A La Mode Uni- 
form is the best 
and most economi- 
cal dress your maid 
can wear. Black 
cotton Pongee for 
as little as $4.00, or 
Blue Chambray at 


$3.00. 
Ask your dealer or 
write Dept. “H” 


for Service Booklet 








HAYS ano GREEN 


352 FOURTH AVE NEW YORK 
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— how pleased 
— he will be 
— upon receiving 
—from you 
—a Shanley Buckle 
— finely wrought 
in silver, gold or platinum 
— engine turned or plain 
$7.50 to $150 
—only at jewelers 








Insist on seeing 
this mark on the 
back of each 
buckle you buy. 


~SHANLEY 


Celt “Buckles 
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If but to procure a 
definite idea of cor- 
rect modes for the 
Autumn and Winter 
seasons 7777 the in 
comparable charm of 
Blackstone Shop cre- 
ations makes it well 
worth every woman's 
while to see them  ” 


Furs + Gowns + Wraps + Suits + Millinery 


a.Stanley Korshak, Presiden s 
630 Micuican Boutevarp, SouTH 


Adjoining The Blackstone Hotel 
CHICAGO 
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“It is you personally I want to write 
of,” he urged. “You have had such a 
checkered life.” 

She regarded him quite simply, but re- 
plied with much dignity. 

“Iwas born Caroline Dudley. For many 
years my life was a very dull one. I have 
been allied with but one manager in the 
practise of my profession. I have had no 
checkered life save that which you gentle- 
men of the press have given me.” 

Ah, this great tribe of irreconcilables! 
Their standards are their line of conduct. 
They dance through life like great golden 
butterflies condoning all unflattering allu- 
sions and condemnatory criticisms. Take 
them or leave them — they are the very 
essence of romance; immutable youth, im- 
perishable dreams. 

She spoke of her great medieval play: 
“‘Adrea.” 

“Adrea,” she said, “was my best and 
greatest part, though few thought it so. I 
loved its majestic pace. They say it failed 
because it was too tragic. ‘The Jest’ was 
a tragedy, too.” 

“You saw it?” 

“No. It was a play of unforgetable 
| wrongs and hatred.” 


"THERE are times when a face is gripped 
by emotions so conflicting, so torn by 
remembrances, so abiding that the expres- 
sions refuse to synthesize, and the visage 
remains like that of a painted idol, mask- 
like and unexpressive. It is the soul for- 
tifying itself, putting on its armor, drop- 
ping its vizor. 

“I do not like hatred. It has never been 
a part of me. It leaves a bitter and acrid 
taste in the mouth.” 

Sometime prior to her return to America 
Mrs. Carter left England for France, buy- 
ing a home high up in the exquisite little 
Ville d’Avray, ten miles from Paris. Ver- 
sailles, the once great courtesan, stretches 
herself in all her abandon beneath it, and 
topping a hill in the distance rises the 
square chateau of Rodin, at Meudon. Ville 
d’Avray is sanctified ground. The heart 
of Gambetta is one of its sacred treasures; 
the Villa des Jardies, once the home of 
Balzac, is there, and from the rear win- 
dows of the Carter villa one may gaze 
down on those picturesque ponds so inim- 
itably canvased in the paintings of Corot. 

“France is a wanton who calls seduc- 
tively. For the present she is a ruined 








lady who wants no new lovers, but we are 
very happy there.” 

Mrs. Leslie Carter has put “purple and 
gold and high noon” into words for the 
dun-colored housewife and for the sad 
nymphe du pavé; translating them for a 
few hours into a glamourous world by the 
imagery of her superb conceptions. Who 
has ever gone to a premiére with just the 
same set of emotions taken to hers? The 
pulses stir and flame before ever a definite 
utterance. She calls with a savage, im- 
perative call to something secret, some- 
thing hidden, that is in each of us. Who 
else have we on our stage that does that? 

Always she is sex. Never the nude un- 
masked thing, never the grossly physical, 
but sex personified and directed with con- 
summate skill. Many times it has been 
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‘MRS. LESLIE CARTER RESURGENT 


(Concluded from page 46) 


stark, often brutal, but never ugly nor 
vulgar. 

There are some very forceful lines in 
Somerset Maugham’s new play; powerful 
in their ruthlessness and cruelty. 

“What lines!’ she says. “It must make 
one very happy—a gift like that.” 

“Not any happier than your great gift 
must make you.” 

“Mine never gave me happiness. Other 
things, yes. But never that.’’ She let her 
lids droop over her eyes, transforming her 
whole face until it seemed a sculptured 
mask of pain. But in a moment they 
lifted. “Whatever meaning I have put into 
my life, whatever victories—conquests—it 
has given me, I have fought for. They 
asked me yesterday if I thought life diffi- 
cult for a woman. Complex, yes; some- 
times stinging, but always wonderful. It 
is like a lot of bits of colored glass in a 
basket. You pick them up one by one, 
and it depends on you whether or not you 
make them into a matchless mosaic.’ 

“And the school of so-called ‘strangled 
emotion’ that is in vogue? It appeals to 
you—how?” 

“Genius says what it must, talent what 
it can. If it be genius, what matters how 
it is said? Duse presses down all her emo- 
tions. They are buried deep in the very 
entrails of her being, only to be resur- 
rected and flung at you multiplied and in- 
tensified. There is a woman at the Odeon 
whose acting is without evasion or dis- 
guise. It is as definite and frank as Na- 
ture, herself. She has no restraints, no 
repressions, and her appeal is as straight 
and disturbing as the great Italian’s. So 
what am I to say?” 

“You could say much.” 

She looked straight before her with still, 
contemplative eyes. Then, quite simply, 
with all artificialities bare between us, she 
went on: 

“We were poor together, we were rich 
together, we exulted together. Once, when 
I was very sad with a sickness here’’—her 
gesture indicated her heart—‘“and he felt 
that the world had not treated him fairly, 
he put his hand out in that great spirit 
of camaraderie that is his and said: ‘Come 
and of our two miseries we will make a 
sort of joy.’ Some say that I helped in 
the foundation of his success. Granting 
that may be true, one thing is certain, and 
that is that I never did for him a fraction 
of what he has done for me. And I say” 
— this came with profound directness — 
“that the greatest tribute ever paid Mr. 
Belasco is my affection for him. I said 
‘is,’ not ‘was’.” 

N the Pitti Palace there is a marble of 

rare and delicate beauty — the raised 
head of a listening woman ardently and 
splendidly alive, hearing a call: clear, gal- 
lant, deep-toned, and filled with all the 
fine and generous things of life. 

“What do I hold between my thumb 
and forefinger? I hold a thread so fine and 
yet so strong it would bind great Hercules 
himself.” 

She is not young. She has never been 
beautiful; yet in her white generous hands 
she holds a thread that has encircled and 
enmeshed the world. It is Charm. 
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(Concluded 


“Oh, Wilbur,” she cried, “I had the odd- 
est sensation to-night at dinner. A man 
stared at me. He kept trying to catch my 


eye. Aunt Emma noticed it. And do you 
know—I liked it. I never did before. 
But I was wearing this dress. And—’’ she 


turned now to Wilbur—‘“do you know 
what I thought? I thought how exciting 


| it must be to be kissed by somebody who 


oughtn’t to kiss you. 

Wilbur sat down heavily. 

“Do you know how a man feels when 
he kisses somebody he oughtn’t to?” 

NITA shook her head gravely. So he 

was going to confess already! 

“Why, no,” she said. “I never thought 
how he would feel—I just took it for 
granted he would be quite thrilled.” 

“Well,” said Wilbur, “that doesn’t pre- 
vent him from feeling awfully cheap the 
next minute.” 

“Why, Wilbur,” Anita asked, and her 
tone was controlled, casual, ordinary. 
“Have you been kissing Mrs. Remington?” 

Wilbur coughed, colored, looked at the 
floor. 

“J —did k-kiss her—once,”’ he stam- 
mered. 

Anita looked down at him, and as she 
looked her eyes sparkled with mischief. 

“But why do you take it so seriously?” 
she asked. 

Wilbur stood up, took a step toward 


from 


page 116) 


her, hesitated—as if he wished to take 
her in his arms and didn’t dare. 

“Now that I’ve told you,” he said. “I 
don't take it seriously.” 

“You mustn’t. I think it’s rather fun. 
I want awfully to try it myself.” 

“What?” Wilbur cried. 

Anita turned to her mirror, poised her 
head birdlike on one side, smoothed an 
imaginary loose strand of her hair. 

“Why, of course,” she said. ‘You don't 
suppose I’m going through life without 
ever—ever letting any other man kiss me?” 

Wilbur was upon her in two strides; 
Wilbur took her in his arms fiercely. 

“Don’t you dare let any other man kiss 
you—ever!” he said hoarsely. 

She had won. 





T was perhaps a month later, on a day 

when everybody was on the country 
club veranda that Mrs. Remington drove 
up in her too-sporty car with Irene’s hus- 
band. 

Everybody grinned. 

Colonel Whitman turned to Anita. 

“She’s incorrigible—that woman,” he 


said. 

Wilbur blushed. Anita felt her own 
cheeks grow hot; and then she remembered 
how very becoming her hat was. 

“T know,” she said, and she spoke softly, 
“but I do think we women with glass 
husbands shouldn’t throw stones.” 
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When Eyes Are Close 








Is Your Complexion at Ease 


Does pone complexion wince under the appraising gaze? 
Does it fear the verdict—"*make-up"—"“coarse’"’—“*muddy"™? 
Or is it a complexion of confidence—one that delights in 
close inspection? It is the latter if you use Carmen! For 
Carmen gives the beauty, the youthful bloom, the satiny 
smoothness that craves scrutiny, knowing that the more 
critical the gaze,. the more pronounced the praise. 
Carmen, the powder that stays on, is also Carmen the powder whose 
charming natural effect on the skin ismever lessened under dampness or 
glaring light. It is truly the face powder extraordinary, as a test will show. 


Sample Offer Send 12c to cover postage and packing for purse size 


: > box with three weeks’ supply—state shade preferred. 


Pe x STAFFORD-MILLER CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








COMPLEXION 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream and new 
Brunette Shade, soc Everywhere 














Every Woman Should Know the 
NEO-PLASTIQUE METHOD Superior to all 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 1916. No. 95200) 


Removes, Prevents WRINKLES S 
sagging double chin; eliminates & - 
: ° oo 
‘ 


large pores, pimples and black- 


Cy 
heads; renders the skin firm os 
and youthful, and restores eS 
its natural beauty. No Ps 
peeling. Just apply ho a 


to your face and 






: : 40 
wash off in 15 oo* 


minutes. 


) 
er? Neo-Plastique is a ‘ 
— vegetable preparation 
gor : guaranteed under the Pure 
9” _ Food Act. Endorsed by physi- , J 
°°” cians and beauty specialists. - 
4 + Beware of Imitations 
a” Booklets and testimonials sent free upon request in the 
os United States and foreign countries. If your druggist can- 
ee 


in their homes 


not supply you, write direct to 


NEO-PLASTIC SALES COMPANY 
532-535 Real Estate Trust Bldg., (Dept. H) PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 

















A Slim Figure~ 


ra @ how to obtain it 


| USE FLO-RA-ZO-NA—a delicately perfumed bath powder 





that leaves your skin glowing healthfully and beautifully 
smooth through your daily invigorating bath sprinkled with 
fragrant 
FLO -RA-ZO-NA 
Bath Cartons 
Every woman should use FLO-RA-ZO-NA, be she stout or 
slender, the one to take off superfluous flesh and the other 
to keep her supple grace which is the keynote to youthful 
attractiveness and comfort. 
FLO-RA-ZO-NA IS GUARANTEED. It is an_ effective, 
healthful reducer, scientifically stimulating to circulation. It 
does not contain alum, epsom salts or any harmful ingredient. 


A pleasing and comfortable way to reduce. 
Fourteen Treatments .........-.- $3.00 Postpaid 


If your druggist cannot supply you send $3.00 ($4.00 in Canada) direct to 


ROYAL PHARMACEUTICAL & PERFUMERY CO., Inc. 
Dept. 139 49 East 102nd Street, New York 


Posed by 
Kathlene Martyn 
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And the same rich scents 
you may enjoy 
tonight 


VERYWHERE in Burma 

tonight little fires are being 
lighted and, in each home, a 
little Burmese lady is sprinkling 
sweet powders over a live and 
glowing coal. 


All through India, up through 
China—in fact, through all the 
length and breadth of the East- 
ern world, millions of people 
are happier and more rested 
because faint wisps of incense 
are rising in their homes. 


Vantine’s— 
the true Temple Incense 


And because of Vantine’s, the 
same delicate scents of the Ori- 
ent may arise tonight in your 
home to delight you—to re- 
fresh you—to enchant you. 


Vantine’s Temple Incense 
is the name to think 
of. The druggist, 
the gift shop and the 
department store are 
your sources of sup- | 
ply—for all over the 





Att the sweet deli- 
cacy of Wistaria Blos- 
soms is imprisoned in 
Vantine’s Wistaria | 
Toilet Water. | 


j 

\ - 
country these are the stations 
where you may get the true 
Oriental incense—the incense 
which the East uses and Van- 
tine’s have imported for years. 


Which do you think 
you prefer? 


It comes in five delicate fra- 
grances—Sandalwood, Wista- 
ria, Rose, Violet and Pine. Some 
like the rich Oriental fulness of 
Sandalwood, others choose the 
sweetness of Wistaria, Rose or 
Violet, and still others prefer 
the clear and balmy fragrance 
of Pine. 

Try tonight, the fragrance 
which you think you prefer. 


Most shops have it wait- 
ing for you. 


But if your shop does not, 

- just name that fra- 
grance as suggested 
below, and we will 
be glad to send it as 
your first acquain- 
tance package. 


= 


Vantine’s Zemple Incense is sold at druggists, de- 


partment stores and gift shops in two forms 
and cones—in 3 packages 







Rose 


ackage 


Temple Incense 


Sandalwood 
Violet 


Wistaria 


If you will send 25cto A. A.Vantine 
& Co., 61 Hunterspoint Avenue, 
Long Island City, N.Y. and name 
the fragrance you prefer, we will be 
gisd to send you an Introductory 


powder 
256, 50¢ and 756 


Pine 
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Here Is the Secret of Eternal Youth 


NumBERS NINE AND TEN control the eyes. These keep the eyes full and 
young, or they sag, and as they sag, the eyes drop back into the head. 
Number seven controls the mouth. 
says whether you shall have the drooping mouth of age or the bright, 
firm lips of youth. 


Number twelve decides whether 


or whether you shall have the smooth, sweet forehead of a girl. 
Number four decides whether y 
ber one controls the perfectly developed neck. And so it goes. 

What does all this mean? Why simply, that each number marks a 
muscle and each muscle plays its part in keeping you young. 


It is by careful molding of each 


tion that the Primrose House treatment keeps these muscles firm and 
strong so that the skin fits over them smooth as satin. 

You can either have this treatment at Primrose House or you can help 
yourself at home with just fifteen minutes a day. Look at yourself in the 
mirror. Pick out what number on this chart needs most attention. Then 
write to Primrose House for advice, from our own expert diagnostition 
without charge. As accurately scientific as this treatment, so is each 
product of Primrose House. 


ost Lear CLEANSING CREAM 

Brought to Primrose House by a noted English 
woman, famous for her complexion, this 
cream not only cleans the skin, but gives it 
a real rose leaf fragrance. $1.04, $2.08 ,$3.64. 


Face Motpinc Cream 


The same physiological principle as the 
Primrose House Face Molding Treatment is 
its inspiration. A brilliant business woman 
uses it at the end of a hard day, quickly to 
build up her tired face tissues. Women of 
vast social responsibility find they have to 
have it to restore the tissues of the face. A 
new cream with a new purpose. Three 
sizes, $1.30, $3.12, $5.20. 

ALSAM ASTRINGENT 

Pungent, invigorating, it lifts the facial mus- 
cles aud makes them firm, It tightens the 
skin, particularly about the cheeks and chin, 
under the eyes and about the neck. $4.16. 
ALSAM Tissue STIMULANT 

Smart women who lead busy social lives know 
the value of this pungent oil. It penetrates 
the skin and feeds the tired tissues under- 
neath. It helps build up hollows under the 
eyes and to eradicate lines and wrinkles. 
Two sizes, $1.56, $2.86. 


E.sic Warersury ~ACorris, Vice-President 


PRIMROSE HOUSE 


East 524 Street 





Gatiery B 


eusvneniannanat 


It is muscle number seven which 


you shall have lines in your forehead 


ou shall have a double chin. Num- 


of these muscles in the proper direc- 


If your pores are large and lazy, Porefiner 
is truly a godsend. Porefiner cannot clog up 


the pores. It refines and stimulates. $1.30. 


Devetorpinc Cream 
Primrose House Developing Cream will real- 
ly round out the contour of the neck and 
arms, fill up hollows in front of the shoulders 
and develop the bust — because it actually 
feeds the sunken tissues under the skin. It 
will defeat muscle number one, Two sizes, 
$1.56, $2.60. 


& Poreriner 
} 
| 


| 

Evetasn Ko-Hut 
A famous archaeologist, travelling in Syria, 
found in along hidden tomb a little cup, and 
in it a coal black substance. This was many 
years ago a famous cream used by Syrian 
women to make the eyelashes grow and to 
darken them, This is the inspiration of Ko- 
Hul. There is nothing like it to darken eye- 
lashes and to make them grow. It is also 
delicate enough to make the fascinating shad- 
ows above the eyes which give many women 
their look of subtle and alluring beauty, In 

Y white American ivory container, $2.56, 


New York City 
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her waist, walked slowly across the room, 
turned and came back again. 

Reilly whistled. “Brava! You're stun- 
ning. We'll photograph you in that make- 
up. If you ‘take’, we'll try some of the 
new summer things. Don’t be late to-mor- 
row morning. Come to my office at eight- 
thirty. Now get your lunch.” 

Kitty smiled. There were no words fit 
for the occasion. When he had gone, she 
stood quite still before the mirror, her eyes 
on the miracle of her new loveliness. Her 
fingers caressed the soft stuff Lanvin had 
fashioned into such radiant investiture. 


THI night she was gracious to Costi- 
gan because she felt that she dared to 
be. He took her to the movies and sat 
quite still, his elbow touching hers, his 
dumb, worshipful eyes turned now on the 
screen, now on her profile. 

“You're pretty, Kitty.” 

-“I know I am,” she retorted with new 
audacity. In her heart she added, “Not 
for you. For Reilly. You didn’t know 
how to make me pretty.” 

She photographed, as Reilly put it, like 
a million dollars. He took her out of the 
shop, and for two weeks she did nothing 
but pose before the camera in Reilly’s cre- 
ations—dashing hats, filmy blouses, little 
satin gowns of fabulous simplicity, evening 
coats, sport skirts, brilliant sweaters, ex- 
otic tea-gowns, fur stoles, metallic dresses 
fashioned of brocade. Sometimes Reilly 
watched the process; more often he left it 
to the tireless photographer and to Kitty 
O’Keeffe. Her pictures showered down on 
newspapers and periodicals—a_ publicity 
snow storm. Kitty O’Keeffe’s Irish eyes 
and quaint profile became as well known 
as Mary Pickford’s curls. Reilly’s hats sat 
upon her smooth coif with that certain 
dash, that elusive charm which was her 
own secret Reilly’s gowns accentuated 
the magnificent line of her shoulders, her 
flat hips, her length and grace and supple- 
ness. 

Kitty herself was changed. ‘“What’s the 
matter with you?” Frieda Rosenbaum de- 
manded. ‘You act like you was a sleep- 
walker.” 

“I’m tired,’ Kitty explained. 

“Tired! It’s Reilly. You can’t fool me. 
When you look at him you've got a full 
moon in each eye. Don’t think he’s in 
love with you, just because he’s woiking 
you to death. The rich guy don’t ever 
fall for the poor little model—not in real 
life he don’t. Spanish castles is mostly 
Spanish flu. Come down to earth, Kitty. 
For the luva Mike, wake up.” 

But the dream was sweet. One day 
Reilly asked her to lunch with him in a 
quiet little restaurant near the photogra- 
pher’s studio. Their faces were very close 
above the narrow table. Reilly was 
strangely silent. He lighted a cigaret and 
watched Kitty through the drifting bands 
of smoke. And in her heart something was 
crying: “If Costigan was like Reilly! If 
he only wore clothes like Reilly’s, instead 
of that suit with the patch pockets and 
the tight belt. Suppose Reilly knew about 
Ma. And Aunt Rose. He’s a swell. And 
me, I’m imitation.” 

It was as though she could see him 


slipping away from her, like the hero 
of a five-reel movie. Fade-out. The 
vision growing dim. The story ended. 


And then the reality again, ugly, unalter- 
able, eternal. 

Reilly was talking. Talking to her 
about Paris, expecting her to keep on his 
own level. And she’d never traveled be- 
yond Coney Island and Bear Mountain! 
He told her about Versailles and the deep 
forests of Fontainebleau and the tulips in 
the Luxembourg Gardens in the spring 
of the year. He told her about the Crillon 
in war-time. Pré Catalan. The flower 
stalls near the Madeleine. Big Bertha. 
His own little part in that terrible cata- 
clysm of steel and mud that took place 
along the Marne. 

And all the while she was smiling into 
his eyes, pretending, dumb with the tragic 
conviction of her own worthlessness. 

“It’s good to talk to some one,” Reilly 
said, “who understands.” 


HE next day he took her away from 

the studio early in the afternoon. A 
car was waiting at the curb—one of those 
long, cling-to-earth roadsters with the lungs 
of a bull and the speed of an antelope. 
Reilly gave Kitty a fur coat and tucked 
her in beside him. The car devoured Fifth 
Avenue traffic, swallowed the Park at one 
gulp, turned into the Drive and bubbled 
gloriously toward Leng-Vue. Spring. Air 
like wine. Trees just coming into bloom. 
The crowded river dancing and glittering 
in the amber rays of the setting sun, 





steady procession of luxurious motors hum- 
ming northward. Unwieldy green buses 
crowded with sightseers. Speed. A sense 
of freedom. Life as it might be... . 
Kitty’s fingers caressed the soft fur at 
her throat. Her eyes were on Reilly’s 
face. She had never been in a motor be- 
fore—not a real one. Frieda Rosenbaum 
had said Reilly lived in a Park Avenue 
apartment-house, with a Jap and a valet. 
Suppose he could see her own home in that 
crowded, unlovely street. Her meals at 
the kitchen table, with Aunt Rose falling 
asleep from sheer desperate weariness. Sup- 
pose he could see the parlor. And the 
Dugan girls, running down to the kitchen 
for hot water, wearing red kimonos and 
curl-papers. Suppose he could see Costi- 
gan, jealous, dumb, with smoldering eyes. 
And Jack. And poor old Ma! Think of 
the women he knew—low-voiced, casual, 
experienced women who had been to Paris 
and London and Venice, women who spoke 
his language. He was being kind to her 
because she made money for Fox, Stern 
and Reilly’s. Dreams were false currency. 
At any rate, she’d spend ’em while they 
lasted . She had an imagination. 
She knew a thing or two. She nestled 
into the fur coat, shut her eyes and smiled 
to herself. 
“A penny 
said. 
“They’re worth more. I was thinking 
of Palm Beach—a sunset like this. And 
flowers.” 
“T’ve never been there,” Reilly answered, 


for your thoughts,” Reilly 


swinging the big car into Riverdale. But 
if it’s like Monte Carlo—” 
“It’s better,’ Kitty whispered. Her 


cheeks flamed. ‘‘There’s a coconut grove 
where you dance and a white beach—” 

“Have you been there?” 

Kitty drawled. “Of course, I have! 
Why, Mr. Reilly, I haven’t always been— 
what I am.” 

“I didn’t know. 
about yourself.” 

Kitty told him, She revised the O’Keeffe 
escutcheon. She began at the beginning 
and wrote family history—an old house 
in Ireland—gardens, stables, elaborate ar- 
chitecture, butlers in knee-pants, a gover- 


I wish you'd tell me 


ness. Her father. The O’Keeffe. Her 
mother—delicate, fragile, helpless. Her 
father’s death. America. Their fortune 


gradually dwindling, until there was noth- 
ing left. Kitty used the vox humana stop 
and wiped away imaginary tears with the 
tips of her fingers. Reilly couldn’t guess 
how horrible it had been. They lived in an 
old house on the East Side and her mother 
was an invalid—one of those picturesque 
invalids in a lace cap and a violet silk 
peignoir, eternally propped against snow- 
white pillows. There was one faithful 
retainer—Kose. Her mother didn’t know 
—mustn’t know about Fox, Stern and 
Reilly, and Kitty’s job. 

Reilly put his hand briefly on her arm. 
“Poor little girl,’ he said. 


FTER that, dreams were a glut in the 
market. Kitty spent recklessly. She 
lunched with Reilly every day. As spring 
deepened into summer they took to motor- 
ing out into the country for dinner, com- 
ing back to town through a luminous, per- 
fumed twilight—silent, absorbed, deeply 
conscious of each other. She was meet- 
ing him on his own ground, side by side 
with those shadowy women who were her 
enemies. She crossed all her t’s and re- 
membered all her g’s. She was as sleek 
and shining and correct as a Newport 
matron. 

She lied at home, as she lied to Reilly. 

“Where you been, Kitty?” 

“Over at Frieda Rosenbaum’s.” 

Jack sniffed. “Yeh. Frieda Rosenbaum! 
That swell Reilly’s chasin’ you. Isn't 
everybody wise to it? You don’t bring 
him here because we ain’t good enough for 


him. It’s now or never, and you know 
it!” 

“Ts that true, Kitty?” 

Suddenly Kitty cast aside her verbal 
raiment. “Aw, leave me alone! Make 
him stop kiddin’ me, Ma. It isn’t fair. 
Leave me alone, all of you. You don't 
understand!” 

In her heart she was afraid. All she 


wanted was the dream. Sooner or later, 
Reilly must find out. Sooner or later the 
current of life must carry her away from 
him toward Costigan, waiting for her on 
the shores of reality. Let her pretend now! 
Sooner or later she’d have to leave the 
shop to help Ma run the house—to wipe 
up floors, make dingy beds, peel vegetables, 
lug heavy pails of water, ruin her hands, 
break her back. She hated it! She 
wanted beauty. Loved it. Dreamed of 
(Continued on page 122 
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A little powder 
Boiling water 


cs 
Sunpte er 


Young housekeepers take to it readily. 


ones soon see the advantage, and learn to let the coffee make itself. 


THE FAUST INSTANT WAY 


It saves time, it saves temper, it saves utensils, it saves energy. Best of all, 





Older, more experienced 


it saves money—dollars every year in coffee bills. In tea bills, too, for 
Faust Instant Tea is just as much a part of the well managed household as 
Faust Instant Coffee. 

If your dealer hasn't received his supply, write to Faust Instant Headquarters. 


COFFEE TEA 
Blue Label Red Label Black Label Green Label 


Grade A Grade B Grade A Grade D 
Standard Size . 40 cups... .$0.40. .. .$0.25 100 cups... . $0.40 $0.25 
Medium Size ..... GOcups.... .75.... 50 200 cups.... .75 50 
Family Size ..... 120 cups.... 1.40.... .90 400 cups. SS eae 
Hotel Size....... 480 cups. 4.25. 3.25 1600 cups.... 4.25. 3.25 


C.F. C. F. BLANKE SALES COMPANY, » Dept. 50, St. Louis, Mo. 














Easil 
REDUCE as Y ame 
~y Naturally 
Three Slices Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, now a 
of Basy Bread a day, recognized standard weight-reducing ration. 
Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a wholesome 


and delicious food—-scientifically prepared. 


There is no unpleasant dieting—no irksome exercises, in 

the Basy Bread course Legions have reported remarkable 

— reductions in weight with gains in strength and health 
You will be very much interested in the Basy Bread book- 


Help reduce your weight 
in a natural way. 





Doctors’ Essential Foods Co. let, which gives reliable information on obesity and how to 
J. Write for your copy to-day. 
cover, postage prepaid. 


Orange, N. « reduce Sent in sealed, plain 
Gentlemen: 

was more than pleased 
with the results of the Basy 
Bread, and it is all that you 
claim. I reduced the amount 
I wanted to, amd feel better 
than ever. I take pleasure 
in recommending it to my 
friends. 

Mrs. R. E. 
Highland Pak, Mich. 





DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL 
FOODS CO. 
39 Oakwood Ave. 
Orange New Jersey 


BASY BREAD. 


REGISTERED — TRADE MARK 
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If you want anything in the | 
New York shops call on Jane Jarvis | 
NHE will be glad to buy for you anything you wish 
but—It is no longer possible for Miss Jarvis to 
submit samples of material to you, nor can she match 
samples. But if there is something you can’t find any- 
where in the shops of your own town—from a pair of 
slippers to an evening gown—Miss Jarvis, as always, 


crimination that she would use in purchasing some- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
will be glad indeed to shop for you with the same dis- | 
thing for her own use. | 




















Coffee's ready | 
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THE MATINEE 


A smart afternoon pump in patent 
leather or black satin. The low box- 
wood heel concedes much to comfort 
without yielding a single point in style. 

Like all Hanan models, it repre- 
sents a quality of workmanship and 
material that guarantees permanence 
to its graceful lines. 


HANAN & SON 


New York Cleveland Milwaukee 


Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Paris led 
Buffalo St. Louis London 
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Do women Wear CORALS: 


Maybe the 
and the thoughtless one, unmindful that they may 
lose their figure lines—are not doing so. 


woman with the now sprightly figure, 


But the woman who prizes beauty of figure line as 
a requisite of being well dressed ts selecting her 
corset more carefully today than she ever did. 


O be corseted—yet to entirely conceal 
the corset is her intention. 


Roberta Laced -In-Front Corsets show 
models for those who really need support, 
for those who wish to correct figure lines 
and for those who desire an almost 
phantom corset. 


Each model is soft and flexible—the last 
word in comfort. Robertas do their figure 
moulding by clever designing and a very 
few, well placed bones. 


Roberta Corsets are exquisitely made in rich 
Broches and Silks — also in fancy Batiste and 
Coutils. Robertas are sold in good stores, and 
corset shops. Price, according to materials, from 


$25.00 down to $3.50. 


ROBERTA 


TRape nas Recsrene> 


Laced’in-lTont Corsets 
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ROBERTA CORSET CO., 2700 South Wabash Avenue, Department L, Chicago 
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it. She had glimpsed the sacred pastures, 
had seen the white temples on the crest 
of the hill. Dear God, she was ashamed 
of Ma’s soiled apron and Aunt Rose’s false 
teeth. Ashamed of Jack’s stained finger- 
tips and short - waisted pea- green coat. 
Ashamed of the kitchen. Ashamed of 
everything that was hers. She wanted sil- 
ver and crystal, fine linen, clothes, the 
scented luxury of fashionable hotels, the 
arrowlike speed of high-powered motors, 
dozens of kid gloves, all the silk stockings 
she needed, velvet carpets, flowers and soft- 
footed Japs. She had built a high wall 
between herself and these things. 
“I’m goin’ to bed,” she said wearily. 


HE climbed the back stairs to the hall- 

way, conscious of a pregnant silence in 
the kitchen. Costigan was standing in the 
parlor door, waiting for her. 

“Kitty, I’ve got to speak to you.” 

“Not now. I'm tired.” 

“You're not too tired when Reilly wants 
you.” 
“What d’you mean?” 

He caught her arm and Kitty saw his 
face, sullen and flushed. “I mean I can’t 
stand it. You're runnin’ around with that 
rich dressmaker. A man_ dressmaker! 
You! Why, Kitty, he isn’t fit to touch 
your hand.” 

Suddenly Kitty knew. It wasn’t just 
beauty she wanted. It was Reilly. There 
flashed across her mind a vivid memory of 
him—slim, keen, gentle, sure of himself. 
She gave Costigan a look full of compas- 
sion. “You don’t understand—” 

“Where's your pride? They’re sayin’ 
things about you and him.” 

“About me and Reilly?” 

“What d’you expect? I can’t stand it. 
He don’t come here. You sneak off and 
meet him. I know—lI’ve followed you.” 

“Followed me!” 

Costigan’s big hands fell on her shoul- 
ders. “For God’s sake, Kitty, marry me.” 

She stared at him with lack-luster 
eyes, slow to comprehend. Then, swiftly, 
she jerked herself free from his hands and 
ran upstairs to her dark little room, So 
this was the end of the tunnel? This was 
the light ahead—Costigan marrying her 
because he was sorry for her. Costigan 
believing what wasn’t true. The fool! The 
blind, stupid, blundering slob! She fell on 
the bed and lay there, tense, breathless, 
her hands clenched at her sides. The win- 
dow was open. The curtain stirred a little 
in the hot breeze. Down the block some- 
where a hurdy-gurdy was playing “Mam- 
my” and a chorus of children’s voices 
arose, shrill and jubilant. Kitty stayed 
awake far into the night, her eyes un- 
blinking—tearing down stone by stone the 
delectable castles of her dreams. Toward 
dawn she relaxed, turned slowly over, wept 
a little and finally fell asleep. 

She woke to a day of sultry skies and 
burning wind. The studio was like a glass- 
covered furnace. The photographer, in 
his shirt sleeves, fumed and whimpered. 
Kitty posed in Reilly’s early fall creations 
—fur-trimmed coats, tight-fitting velvet 





hats, smothering wraps. At noon, Reilly 
came in, cool as a May morning, his pat- 
ent-leather hair unruffled, a flower in his 
coat. He glanced at Kitty quickly. 

“You're all in. Call it a day, and I'll 
take you out to the Claremont for lunch.” 

The photographer groaned. “I strike. 
Me for the Staten Island ferry and a keg 
of near-beer.” 

“You'll come?” 

Kitty’s smile told Reilly nothing, one 
way or the other. “Oh, I'll come, all 
right,’ she said. 


T lunch he watched her curiously. She 
was stunning. Something new and 
audacious about her. Reckless. There 
wasn’t another woman in New York who 
could wear a cheap little hat and get away 
with it. Audacious—that was it. Auda- 
cious and magnificently casual. She had 
the manner of a woman of the world, the 
elusive hallmark of good breeding. Reilly 
looked at her with his soul in his eyes. 
She was the sort of woman a man’s got 
to play up to. She'd go a long way. 

Suddenly he put his hand over hers. 
“Kitty. Kitty O'Keeffe. I’m in love with 
you. I want you to marry me.” 

Kitty shivered, but her fingers were 
passive beneath his. Something queer had 
happened to her, face to face with that 
strange humility in Reilly’s eyes; the mask 
was down; she had forgotten everything 
except herself, Kitty O'Keeffe, and her 
desperate need of him. 

She whispered: “Marry you? Me? Say, 
what d’you think? I’ve lied to you. Hon- 
est. Lied! About myself and Ma. She's 
all right, but you ought to see her—com- 
edy scrubwoman. Good? She's worked 
for me like I was made of gold. We keep 
a roomin’ house. I've got a brother who 
plays pool twenty-four hours a day and 
spends my money. Listen to me. You've 
got to, because I love you. I tell you 
that now, so’s you'll understand some time, 
maybe. Hard to understand, isn’t it? 
was afraid of what belongs to you. So I 
lied. Climbed up on your level for a 
while. Now I'll climb down. This is me 
talking. Me! You hate paste jewels and 
near-fur and artificial flowers, don’t you? 
Well, now you’ ve got the real thing. Now 
you see me. She smiled a little twisted 
smile and drew her hand away. 


EILLY stared at her a moment in si- 

lence. Then he laughed, a boisterous, 
full-throated shout. He leaned across the 
table again and captured her hand. “Kitty 
darlin’,’ he whispered. “It’s all right. I 
was born in Tenth Street myself. In the 
privacy of my own home, I’m a shanty- 
Irishman. It’s beauty I love, no matter 
where I see it. It’s beauty I'll have, no 
matter how. Where do you live?” 

She told him. 

“We're going there. I want to kiss your 
mother for giving me you.” 

He leaned closer and his fingers tight- 
ened around hers. “And afterwards, Kath- 
leen mavourneen, it’s yourself I'll be kiss- 
ing,” he said. 
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THIS IS COSMO HAMILTON 


author of “The Rustle of Silk” (now appear- 
ing in Harper's Bazar), “Scandal,” “The 
Blue Room,” “The Silver Fox’ and other 
better known social comedies and tragedies. 
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Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 
FAT REDUCER 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 






Dr. Lawton 
February 
‘Oo 3 tise 
weight 152 
pounds — a 
reduction of 
59 pounds 


pounds 


Dr. Lawton using his 
Fat Reducer 


FEW DAYS 
SHOWS 
REDUCTION 


No need of be- 
ing fat if you 
will use Dr. 
Lawton’s FAT 
REDUCER, . Pov! ame } ange re- 
my own case re- duced, aleo takes away 
duced 59 pounds as cue ead wan 
my above pictures fare: eites 
show. That was i 
five years ago and 
during these 
years my FAT 
REDUCER 
has been re- 
ducing fat 
from thou- 
sands of other 
men and wo- 
men. 

I don’t ask you 
to starve nor ex- 
ercise, take medi- 
cine or treatments 
of any kind. All 
I ask is that you 
use my FA 
REDUCER and 
method as per 
instructions 
and you will 
FIND RE- 
DUCTION 
TAKING 
PLACE in a 
few days; at 
the end of eleven 








rs - Enlarged abdomen, 
days, which is full thighs and hips re- 


trial period, you  “"“ — 
either keep the REDUCER or 
return it to me complete and I 


will gladly refund your money. 
You gently apply Reducer to fatty parts 
and by easy manipulation it performs a 
deep rooted massage which extends well 
down into fatty tissues. This manipu- 
lation breaks down and dissolves the 
fatty tissues into waste matter which is 
then carried off by the elimination 
organs of the body. f 

Dr. Lawton’s FAT REDUCER is non- 
electrical, made from soft rubber and 
weighs but a few ounces. You can re- 
duce where you wish to lose whether 
10 or 100 pounds overweight. 

The cost of FAT REDUCER is $5.00 
(nothing more to buy). Add 20 cents 
with your remittance to cover parcel- 
»ost and insurance. Send for your 


EDUCER TODAY. Remember it is 


guaranteed. Free private demonstrations 
in my office 9 to 6 daily. 

My free printed matter, “HOW TO 
= FAT,” mailed upon request. 


REDUCE 





Y asking your dealer for a Gage Hat you indicate at once an appre- 
ciation of the good points in millinery and an ability to judge 
between hats correct in line and proportion and those which are not. 
Try it, and then be certain that the hat shown bears the Gage label. 


GAGE BROTHERS & COMPANY 
18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicugo + Fifth Ave. and 37th St., New York City 




















The Sort of Novels that Vigorous Folk 
Like to Read 
By James Oliver Curwood 
Author of “The River's End.”” “‘The Valley of Silent Men” 


VER feel mentally fagged? Then 

adventure with Curw into 

the wild North Woods— “the last 

outpost of romance”— where 

men and women still live 

rugged lives and die with 
the grandeur of pioneer 


days. SO 


His latest and greatest novel is: 
The Flaming Forest 


Those brain 
workers go farthest 
who can put other 
things aside for brief daily 
vacations with great present- 
day fiction such as this: 


PRIDE x PALOMAR 


7 ~ 





By Peter B. Kyne 





mn cf b ay Author of “Kindred of the Dust”® 
a MIGHTY drama of the New 
e - West, so “alive” that you'll 


feel tempted to cheer aloud for 
its characters when the surpris- 
ing climax catches you off your 
guard. 

Illustrations include twa full-color pages. 


Wherever Books are Sold—$2.00 


Ginopolitan Book @rporation 


Publishers 
U9 West 40 th Street. New York, 
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HAIR TINTING, 
An Entirely New Art, Has 
Been Made Possible Through 





This marvelous formula is 
the discovery of Dr, Emile of 
the Pasteur Institute, Paris, 
and is admittedly 50 years in 
advance of all other processes. 
In Europe it is used by 1,500 
of the foremost hairdressers 
and has replaced all so called 
“dyes”. 

Through its use 

Gray, Streaked or Faded Hair 
is Banished in 15 minutes. 
INECTO RAPID is sold under the 
following specific guarantees: 

1. To produce a color that can 
not be distinguished from the 
natural color under the clos- 
est scrutiny. 

2.Not to cause dark streaks 
following successive applica- 
tions. 

3. To maintain a uniform shade 
over a period of years. 

4.To be harmless to hair or 
growth. 

5. Not to make the texture of 
the hair coarse or brittle and 
not to cause breakage. 

6. Never to cause too dark a 
color through inability to 
stop the process at the exact 
shade desired. 

7.To color any head, any color 
in 15 minutes. 

8. To be unaffected by perma- 
nent waving, salt water, sun- 
light, rain, perspiration, 
shampooing, Russian or Turk- 
ish baths. 

9.Not to soil linens or hat 
linings. 

10.To produce delicate ash 
shades heretofore impossible. 





Inecto Rapid applications are 
made at the leading hairdressing 
salons throughout the world. 


In New York it is used exclusively 
in the Waldorf Astoria, Biltmore, 
Commodore, Plaza, Pennsylvania 
and other leading hairdressing par- 
ors. 

Thousands apply it in their own 
homes with complete success. Every 
woman desiring the charm of 
youthful appearance should in- 
vestigate INECTO RAPID, 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just fill out coupon and mail today. 
We will send you full details of INECTO 
RAPID and our ‘Beauty Analysis 
Chart _to enable you to find the most 
harmonious and becoming shade for 
your hair. 


INECTO, Inc. Laboratories 
818 Sixth Ave., New York 


a. 


a +---44 
Send This Coupon Today | 


INECTO, INC., LABORATORIES 
818 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 














‘ Gentlemen: Please send me at once your { 
Beauty Analysis Chart’’ (Form J3) and ] 
| twll details of INECTO RAPID. 


Name | 








LUBIN 


11. RUE ROYALE 


, d May we send you a 


generous sample of 


Lubin ’*> Douce France? 


Like an artist, blending fragrance instead 
of color, Lubin has created a bouquet of fairy 
flowers—Douce France. 

More delicate than the jasmine, more elu- 
sive than arbutus, sweeter than a lily, Lubin’s 
Douce France is like a dream of half-forgot- 
ten happiness—a strange wistful loveliness of 
fragrance, 

Lubin, established in Paris in 1793, gave 
America its first French Perfumes. Today— 
as then—Lubin’s are exclusive perfumes for 
those who appreciate distinction. 


We shall be happy to send you 
a generous sample of Douce France 
if you will send 10c in stamps 


Other inimitable Lubin perfumes: Epidor, 
Papillons, Chypre. 
Druccists’ ImporTING CORPORATION 


Exclusive Agents for the United States 


145 Lafayette Street, New York 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 








A shade to 
suit any pe- 
riod or per- 
sonality has 
@ carefully 
chosen motto 
delicately let- 





a nes” tered about 





—a its lower edge. 


OLD SHADES FOR NEW 


tween the Ancients and the Moderns 

rarely comes to the point of simul- 
taneous victory. The Ancients, it seems, 
have a somewhat more fortified position, 
with the inspiration of four centuries to 
draw upon—a tempting source of ideas. 
And occasionally too tempting to the Mod- 
erns, as we have seen in some recent French 
creations in furniture. 


‘Tw amusing battle in decoration be- 


N the matter of accessories, however, 
there is always the chance for com- 
promise. The screen, the footstool, the 
lamp and its shade, all adapt their old 
forms readily to the modern note, and, 
as in the case of a recent development, 
brought out by Everett Gray Linsley, of 
the old French abat-jour of plaited paper, 
unite a truly old 
shape with a mod- 
ern coloring, to pro- 
duce an effect at 
once old and new; 
at once practical 

and charming. 
These new shades, 
developed in lumi- 
nous glazed 
chintzes and bound 
with a narrow line 
of deep, contrasting 
Glazed or harmonizing col- 
chintz in or, adapt themselves 
as happily to the 
two colors most strictly period 
makes a room as to the 
. most violently mod- 
charming ern apartment. 
shade. They find  them- 
selves equally at 
home shading a 
lamp of the bdou- 
liotte type or over the most obviously 

modern vase. 








HE variations of this particular re- 

turn to an old type are quite endless. 
There is the shade of patterned chintz, 
which, with its huge bouquets of roses 
and tulips and Jeaves and ribbons, quaintly 
tops a Victorian lamp of twisted glass 
to make brilliant the dull corner so often 
found in a living-room whose flat paneled 
walls are as uninteresting as they are 
correct. Then there is the small-pat- 
terned shade, used perhaps over the dress- 
ing-table of a country bedroom, a pat- 
tern covered with latticed ribbons, or the 
Windsor rosebud; perfect in scale and 
spirit for the informality of such a room. 
And for the room of sufficient period in- 
terest a Toile de Jouy, with its amusing 


groups delicately engraved in red on a 
white ground and bound brightly in blue, 
gives a far more authentic note than any 
modern creation of chiffon and flowers. 


MORE widely usable, Mr. Linsley finds, 
are the shades of plain colored 
chintzes; ivory, lemon-yellow, shell-pink, 
lilac, hydrangea-blue, and pistache. These 
have bindings usually of some contrasting 
color; quite Victorian is the lemon-yellow 
when edged in claret color. Allied with 
these is the painted type, of shell-pink 
with a delicately lettered motto in old 
French script above the lower edge: 


“Aimez-moi, bergere, et je t’aimerai 
Ne sois point legere; je ne le serai! 
Ah! que l'amour est gai! 


sy 


Le joli mois de mai! 


And such variations as are made on 
this theme! The air of a favorite old 
song with its black-winged notes, or a 
more personal subtlety from Verlaine, to 
be understood fully only upon several 
readings! There may even be a revival 
of that vogue of the nineties, the “auto- 
graph” fan, now, however, transferred to 
the edge of a lamp-shade. We may see 
at a brilliant gathering, not the old un- 
finished fan-sticks, but two long unplaited 
strips of chintz, bound in color. And 
upon this we may be asked to inscribe 
in our most exotic chirography, (and how 
exotic that happens to be in this extra- 
ordinary period!) a signature in perma- 
nent India-ink. 


NOTHER variation of the plain chintz 
shade is the type with an extra line of 
color inset just above the binding, The 
inset line is scalloped or waved, and may 
have at times a series of tiny dots of 
the same color applied just above it. Then 
again there may be painted sprigs remin- 
iscent of old Chelsea-Derby, or delightful 
vignettes of Louis Seize flavor in magenta 
or rose. These latter are appropriately 
bound with the narrow soft-fringed silk 
so often found on the edges of old fans 
or the more recent Victorian Christmas 
card. 


T is interesting to find in this revival 

simply another return to the structural 
and textural naiveté of the late eighteenth 
century. And this naiveté, perhaps as a 
background for our exotic behavior in 
modern society, is just another echo of 
the theatrical subtlety that characterizes 
both the Merveilleuses of the Directoire 
and ourselves! 


Twin shades may have quaint sprigs 
painted upon them or vignettes of 
Louis Seize flavor in magenta or rose. 
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| PERSONAL 
CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 


ORIGINAL 
DESIGNS 


il] Engraved and Colored 
by hand—-used in con- 
nection with visiting 
“ll card plate — samples 
‘| submitted. 
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4] THE DREKA Co. 

‘ 1121 Chestnut Street 

if Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Unsightly Wrinkles 


mar many an otherwise lovely face. 
Small wrinkles, unless promptly erad 
icated, grow deeper and longer. Pre 
serve your youthful beauty by 
applying 
MADAME HUDSON 
PERSIAN VELVET 


SKIN FOOD 
a delightful tissue-building cream, 
composed of the purest oils. As it 


nourishes the skin, which quickly 
absorbs it, disfiguring wrinkles and 
lines about the eyes and mouth 
quickly disappear. 


Madame Hudson Krystal Mask 


is an invaluable aid in preserving a soft. 
velvecy, youthful skin. A few applications 
clear the complexion, eliminate black- 
heads, reduce large pores, and leave the 
skin in a perfect condition. No rubbing. 
App.y with a soft brush which is 
furnished 

At all jeading stores or direct from us, 
in plain wrapper 


bee ee 78 
Krystal Mask, including brush...... 2.23 
R. A. HUDSON CO., INC. 
Auburn -m TF. 
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HEN you go without 
a corset, your figure 
spreads and becomes un- 
sightly. You can’t get away 
from it unless you wear a 
Warner’s Corselette. 


all-around 
F or year-around Wear 




















Trim, flat bust effect, 
straight lines over abdomen 
and hips, hose held without 
a wrinkle—the picture tells 
the story. 


Styles well liked are 3084 
at $1.50, 3018 at $2.00, 3030 
(the one shown) at $3.00, 
3070 at $4.00—others up to 
$10.00. In black for bathing 
at $2.00. 








If not obtainable at your dealer's, 


write 


REDFERN 
CORSET SHOPS 


570 Fifth Avenue, New York 
182 Geary Street, San Francisco 
19 East Madison Street, Chicago 














It’s the powder, and not 

the box, that makes Lablache 
the favorite among fair women. 

It’s the powder, and not the per- 
fume, that bespeaks its purity—charm 
—and satisfying comfort. 

Econoinical—clinging—daintily fra- 


grant. Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dangerous. Flesh. White, Pink 
or Cream. 65c a box of druggists or by 
mail. Over two million boxes sold annually. 
Send 10c for a sample box. 


BEN LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 42 
125 Kingston St. Boston, Mass. 
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ON’T envy a friend who has a beautiful figure; perfect your 
L own. You can have as good a figure as any woman you see. 
You can do this with just a little time and properly directed effort 
in the privacy of your room. 

A simple dress on a well proportioned figure looks better than 
an_expensive gown cn a poor figure. 

I have helped 100,000 women in the last 20 years and at the 
same time they regained health, vitality, vivacity, magnetism 
and self-poise. 

You can reduce your weight to normal. 

You can put on flesh. 

You can build up thin necks, undeveloped busts, 
undeveloped chests. I KNOW it because what I 
have done for other women I can do for you. 


Perfect Your Figure 


I have taught women how to Stand Properly, to Walk Gracefully and to 
Breathe Correctly. I have strengthened every vital organ so that chronic 
ailments such as Poor Circulation, Indigestion, Nervousness, Auto-intoxica- 
tion, Mal-assimilation, Sluggish Intestines, etc., are things of the past and 
my students know how to keep we 

Be free from nagging ailments, enjoy life! Be a source of inspiration to 
your friends. In other words, re. 

Write me today I will tell you just how it is done, 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 24 1819 Broadway New York 






































Paris Gray 
Suede, 
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This season will be 
marked by the intro- 
duction of many ex- 
treme novelties in 
women’s street and 
afternoon shoes, mak- 
ing the opening of | 
the present season 
one of unusual inter- 
est to women who are 
contemplating the 
purchase of smart 
footwear for fall and 
winter. 




























ANDREW 
ALEXANDER 


































Postpaid 
. box $3.50 
5 Ib. box $5.50 
Add 50c 
the Mississippi. 
Bigger, meatier, sweeter pecans, 
fresh from the trees to your 
table. 

Pecanway shells are so delicate 
that they can be cracked easily by 
pressing two nuts together in the 
palm of the hand, allowing the 
meat to be extracted in perfect 
halves. A pound of Pecanways 
yield full 10 oz. of meats as com- 
pared with the 7 or 8 oz. given 

by a good commercial variety of pecan. 
Pecanways are the cream of the crop 
from the highly cultivated trees. 

Send check or money order for a box 

of Pecanways. 


oe 
a-— 
2 


Their attractive package makes Pe- 
canways a novel gift, highly appre- 
ciated by every man, woman or child 


M. O. DANTZLER } 
W. Pecanway Place Orangeburg, S. C. { 
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Davega Top Coats 


Visualize the Mode 
in Sport Outer 
Apparel 


UTUMN is sug- 
gested in their 
colorings. Style is 
dominant in the cut 
and lines. Quality is 
foremost in the inim- 
itable finish of every 
detail. 
A delight to the eye. 
A pleasure to wear. 
For women who de- 
sire an exceptionally 
exclusive garment. 
It is hand tailored 
throughout in the 
most desirable im- 
ported and domestic 
tweeds and home- 
spuns. 


$ 49-50 


DAVEGA 


The Sportsman's Paradise 


HOTEL COMMODORE STORE 


Adjoining Grand Central Station 
111 East 42d Street, N. Y. C. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Mrs. Nathan- 
tel Thayer, 
President of 
the Chilton 
Club. 


THE ETERNAL FEMININE 
AT WORK 


By ISABEL ANDERSON 


\e American wo- Weare told that women no longer where they will find a 


men, as the pessi- 
mists assert,-con- 


have the get-together spirit, shown 


quartet of very earnest 
women waiting to dis- 


tent to rest on the so marvelously during the war. tribute room keys. 
laurels won during their 7s is a story of how the Bos- Mrs. William  H. 


years of war work, and 


have they in conse- 0” women have 


k Coolidge, as chief clerk, 
undertaken to promises that there 


quence become indiffer- run Boston’s largest hotel for one shall be no errors in 


ent to the demands of 
present-day conditions? 


day, from manager to bell-hops. 


her department, The 
young women in charge 


The high fervor that Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer will be one of the information desk 
sent them forth to ac- of the managers, Mrs. Larz An- undertake to answer all 


complish the well-nigh 


questions, ands un- 


impossible may have derson (the author of this article) doubtedly they are 
waned, such a reaction will run the Japanese tea room. spending many hours 


was naturally bound to The Y. W. C. 


occur, but it still re- 


woman’s imagination is 
touched she will put ; 
her shoulder to the practically all 


wheel in her old enthus- zations are represented. 


iastic way. The ob- 
vious may fail to inter- 
est her, but the unusual approach never 
fails to appeal to her. 

The women of Boston, pledged to raise 
a large sum of money for the Frances E. 
Willard Settlement, that institution which 
means so much to the North End, are 
drawing together all of the women’s or- 
ganizations that worked hand in hand 
during the war years. But they are doing 
it by a unique experiment. 


NDER the leadership of Mrs. Na- 

thaniel Thayer, Mrs. Frederick Blod- 
gett, Mrs. George Fearing, and others, they 
are to take over the Copley-Plaza Hotel in 
the Back Bay for one day, and from six 
o’clock in the morning until midnight all 
the positions on its public floor will be filled 
by women representing the various women’s 
clubs and organizations. Mrs. Thayer, 
and other well-known women will take the 
place of the manager and his associates, 
and will welcome guests and have super- 
vision over the undertaking. 

The members of the Vincent Club and 
the Junior League have taken over the ar- 
duous labors of the bell-hops, and in spe- 
cially designed uniforms, and with Mrs. 
Stanley Parker as captain, they will spend 
a busy day carrying hand luggage, running 
errands, answering the thousand and one 
questions that travelers always ask, and 
accepting the largest tips they can induce 
the public to give! 

Under Mrs. Mumford, another group, 
also in uniform, will act as doormen at 
the three entrances of the hotel and keep 
the carriage cal] system running smoothly. 
Guests, after being assisted from their 
motors and taxis by feminine hands and 
having their luggage seized by  femi- 
nine bell-hops, will be piloted to the desk, 


A., the Vincent 
mains true that once Club, the State and City Federa- 
tions of Women’s Clubs, in fact, 


poring over a_ guide 
book to Boston. 

The news-stand will 
be managed by Mrs. 
James Jackson, Jr., and 


women’s organi- a corps of assistants 


drawn from the Auth- 
ors’ Club. The flower 
stand and the candy 
booth are counted on to add many dollars 
to the day’s income. 

While the chefs have been left un- 
challenged in their kitchens the dining- 
rooms and the grill will slip under the 
women’s control when the doors open for 
the earliest breakfasts. There have been 
sO many applications for posts in these 
rooms that the offered supply of waitresses 
far exceeds the need. 

The Japanese tea-room will be opened 
for the afternoon for dancing and tea, 
which will be served by young Japanese 
women students in their native costumes. 

The Central Committee expects to reap 
a harvest in the dining-rooms. Tables 
have been engaged not only for luncheon, 
dinner and supper hours, but many Boston 
women are planning breakfast parties, for 
the day must be started off successfully, 
even if this means rising with the sun. 


i counting up their future profits, the 
committee bases its reckoning on the 
average receipts of the hotel plus a great 
deal more. But to be sure of making a 
large amount, they are providing all man- 
ner of extra attractions. 

There will be one room devoted to 
bridge, and a morning musicale is also on 
the program, Then there will be booths 
in all the corridors where things both prac- 
tical and ornamental will be on sale. It is 
an utter impossibility to enumerate all the 
schemes the women have in mind. New 
ideas are born every day, and there is no 
doubt that when the midnight bell rings 
the Frances E. Willard Settlement will 
be the gainer by many thousands. And 
this achievement is due to the concentrated 
efforts of hundreds of women all working 
together for one cause. 
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No man could receive 
} more important letters— 








f 
n 
° ° ’ 

for each one may involve some child’s future 

I wish you could go over with And from a widow, “I am ready Bureau offers you, let me give 

me, some morning, the mail that to live anywhere so long as it is | you an idea of the scope of this 

comes into our office here at in the vicinity of the proper service. 

’ 2 , ”? 

t abana ide sae Se ey Te Last year more than a thousand 
s- It is vitally interesting, this mail, Little dramas of worries and per- parents wrote me regarding the 
, because each letter deals with plexities and hopes for some selection of the right school for 
:, some child’s future: each asks — child’s future—here they are in _ their boy or girl. And the amount 
e for advice on the momentous — every morning’s mail. involved in enrollments made di- 
o question on which, to such a rectly through the Bazar School 
re large extent, the child’s success in * * * * x Bureau was more than $140,000. 
> life depends: “Which is the right 
a school for my child?” No man could be of any service re 8 
2 seh : ‘ : to these inquiring parents unless 
le }ehind each letter is a little he approached their problems in From all over the country—in- 
| drama of human interest. the most sincere spirit. deed, from all over the world— 
Il : ‘ : : come these letters to Harper’s 
i Here is a letter in which a man The entire purpose of the Har- Bazar, each offering in differ- 
ts in some quaintly named town in per’s Bazar School Bureau, since ent words the same problem: 
h- South America writes, “The its inception, has been to give the “Which is the right school for 
- school problem is a difficult one utmost service to parents who my child?” 
rs at best and 3500 miles off in the are looking for the right schools ied ee 
M wilderness coupled with the most for their children. And in each case, from this inti- 
; erratic sort of a mail service, has : mate knowledge of schools which 
a not added to its solution.” In order to gain the firsthand we have gained, we are able to 
or knowledge necessary for this, my supply, in every case, a sincere 
= Here is another from a Senator assistants and myself have vis- and helpful answer, and in most a | 
co. who says, concerning his daugh- ited personally all the principal cases, the correct answer. 
‘d ter’s education, “This is indeed a__ Schools _ of this country, North If you are perplexed with this 
a, difficult problem. I have worried | and South, East and West. In : bl if omenligery 
se for months.” no other way of course could this  S@#™e€ problem, if you have the 
> firsthand knowledge be gained. prengibecangs 4 4 oe — 
es Again, the wife of an Army Ma- re aside rn adenine rtiao si3 | 
. jor, writes, “An Army Post has x ok Ok Ok vail T eaeer ae 80 8H 
© proved a very bad thing for my tint a Se Se Ot Pere ve 
y; | boy. I want to find the right To give you further confidence in 

school—not too far away.” the service the Bazar School Address your letter personally to 
: 
at 
a 
n- Kenneth N.Chambers, Director~ 
: Harp ers Bagar School Bureau 
Ss 


c- 9 West 40 th Street, New York~ 
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The magic of ‘Paris! — and an open sesame 
1S awaiting you at 


the Paris office of Harper’s Bazar 


How intimately do you know 
Paris, the capital of the world’s 
art and fashion? To know it 
intimately is to love it—to know 
it intimately is to make a visit 
to Paris a thing to be remein- 
bered and cherished. 

And for even the visitor to 
Paris on her first trip there is 
such .a simple and delightful 
way to gain this intimate knowl- 
edge : 

Visit, first of all, the Paris 
office of Harper’s Bazar. 

Here,. Mrs. van Campen 
Stewart, in charge of the Ba- 
zar’s Paris office, and her as- 
sistants are waiting to welcome 
you. 

They can be of help to you in 
so many ways; they can tell you 
exactly the places you should 
visit in Paris. 

And where your shopping is 
concerned the assistance they 
can render you is absolutely in- 
valuable. 


For Mrs. Stewart will be able 
to guide you to the establish- 
ments where you can get exactly 
that unusual frock or wrap or 
evening gown which you plan 
as the chief trophy of your trip 
abroad. 


Or, here, in the Paris office, 
you can learn just where are 
those small quaint shops where 
the very Parisian, very rare, 
things are to be found. In these 
shops are to be had the presents 
you may wish to take home to 
admiring friends. And, often, 
in these little shops a most un- 
usual bargain is to be dis- 
covered. 


3ut it is not only in shopping 
matters that the Bazar can give 
you assistance. Perhaps you 
have a problem of education 
abroad which you wish solved; 
maybe you are over there to 
study art or languages ; possibly, 
it is an unusual tour to some 


the number is 2 ‘Rue de 





forgotten corner of Europe you 
are planning. 

In all of these things, Mrs. 
Stewart or one of her assistants 
will be ready to give you the 
most practical, helpful sort of 
advice and information. 

The Paris office of Harper’s 
Bazar is an exceedingly nice 
place to drop into—if only for 
a half-hour’s chat or rest. It is 
situated in the heart of the 
smartest shopping district of 
Paris at 2 Rue de la Paix. The 
windows overlook the Rue de la 
Paix. All of the great coutu- 
riers are in the immediate 
neighborhood as well as the best 
of the milliners, the jewelers, 
the furriers and the rest of the 
world - famous establishments 
that help to make Paris what 
it 1s. 

Please remember this is a real 
invitation. Do wisit the Paris 
office of Harper’s Basar when 
in Paris. 


la “Paix 
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for your new home. The complete resources of Crane 
Branches and Exhibit Rooms the country over are at 
your disposal when you need equipment for any phase 
of plumbing, sanitation, heating or kindred service. 


It will pay you to call with your architect at the nearest 
Branch or Exhibit Room and profit by Crane co-opera- 
tion. You can see the various articles as they appear in 
use, select exactly the types and sizes you desire, and rest 
assured that in all details you are protected by uniform 
Crane quality. 


We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including valves, 
pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, 
cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and all pur- 
poses, and are distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 


Make Your CRANE Visit Part of the Plan 





Pipelines, fittings and steam spe- 
cialties for industrial plants, and 
the full range of pipeline equip- 
ment and fixtures for public insti- 
tutions, hotels, business buildings 
and similar structures are also 
covered by Crane Service. 














THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO 
GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 


CRANE CoO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


VALVES - PIPE FITTINGS 
SANITARY FIXTURES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS "PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


23 W. 44TH ST. AND 22 W. 45TH ST., NEW YORK “pITTSBURGH, PA. 
1105-1107 BOARDWALK, ATLANTIC CITY POCATELLO, IDAHO 


To which the public is cordially invited Se 
WORKS: CHICAGO: BRIDGEPORT: BIRMINGHAM ‘*proviDENCE, R. I, 
CRANE READING, PA, 
LIMITED 


MONTREAL (HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS), CALGARY, HALIFAX, OTTAWA, REGINA, 
TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG 
(OFFICES) HAMILTON, QUEBEC, SHERBROOKE, ST. JOHN, VICTORIA, SYONEY, N. S. W. 


ABERDEEN, S$. D. 
ABERDEEN, WASH. 
ALBANY, WN. Y. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
ATLANTIC CITY, NM. J. 
“AURORA, ILL. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BILLINGS, MONT. 
*SINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CAMDEN, WN. J. 

*CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 

“CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION, 


19°26 WEST 44TH ST., NEW YORK 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
*DENVER, COLO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
DETROIT, MICH. 
DULUTH, MINN, 
*ERIE, PA. 
"EVANSVILLE, IND. 
FARGO, N. D. 

“FT. WAYNE, IND. 
“FRESNO, CAL. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
*GALESBURG, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. “MOBILE, ALA. 

GREAT FALLS, MONT. MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
HARLEM, N. Y. "NASHVILLE, TENN. 
HARTFORD, CONN. NEWARK, N. J. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
*JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
*JOPLIN, MO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
LEWISTON, IDAHO 
*LINCOLN, NEB. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
“MADISON, WIS. 
MANKATO, MINN. 


*NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
“NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
"NORFOLK, VA. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
OGDEN, UTAH 


OMAHA, NEB. 
OSHKOSH, Wis. 


301 BRANNAN ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
36 AVE. DE L'OPERA, PARIS, FRANCE 


*INDICATES OFFICES AS DISTINGUISHED FROM BRANCHES AND EXHIBIT ROOMS 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 
RENO, NEV. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
*SAGINAW, MICH. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH “TOPEKA, KAN. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. TULSA, OKLA. 

SAN JOSE, CAL. *uTICA, N. Y. 
SAVANNAH, GA. "WASHINGTON, 0. C 
SEATTLE, WASH. WASHINGTON, DB. C. 
"SHREVEPORT, LA. “WATERBURY, CONN. 
WATERTOWN, &. DB. 
WICHITA, KAN. 


ST. Louis, MO. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
*SOUTH BEND, IND, 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
“SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
“ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CRANE-BENNETT, LTD. 
45°51 LEMAN ST., LONDON, ENG. 
(OFFICES) BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, ENG. 


WINONA, MINN, 

















TERRE HAUTE, IND, 


“WILKES-BARRE, PA. 











